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Henry Ward Beecher’s Works 








ee 


Recently purchased and now controlled by The Pilgrim Press 
Special Reduced Prices—Easy Terms of Payment .« .2 x 


The late Henry Ward Beecher was, take him all in all, one of the most remarkable preachers and orators of this 


generation. His fertility of mind was inexhaustible. 


to be helped, uplifted and inspired by his original, vigorous and eloquent words. 
He knew how to sway an audience to alternate laughter and tears as few men have ever done. 


and humor. 


It is by no means necessary to fully agree with him theologically in order 


He was never dull. He abounded in wit 


We esteem 


it a public service to offer all the important works of Mr. Beecher at reduced prices and on easy terms, so as to bring 
them more easily within the reach of public and private libraries. 


The Original Plymouth Pulpit Sermons 


260 Sermons, delivered between 1868 and 1873, with the Prayers before 
and after each discourse. From Stenographic Notes by T. J. 
ELLINWOOD. Many have remarked that Mr. Beecher’s prayers 
were often worth more than his sermons. These 260 sermons 
were formerly published in 10 vols. at $25.00. We now have them 
in 5 large vols. of about 00 pages each, at $2.00 per vol. net. 
$10.00 the set. express paid. 


Later Plymouth Pulpit Sermons 


4 vols., containing 25 to 30 Sermons each. These were delivered in 
1873-1875, during the time of Mr. Beecher’s deepest trouble, when, 
in the opinion of many, his preaching showed his ripest thought 
and deepest feeling. The Congregationalist, mentioning these 
books at the time of their first publication, said: “ As one turns 
these wonderful pages, it is hard to think that the mind which 
speaks through them with such ever fresh power to interest, and 
often with such tremendous vitality and suasive strength, has 
ceased to act on earth.”” Formerly $1.50 each. We now sell them 
at $1.00 net per vol.. postpaid. 


Yale Lectures on Preaching 

Lyman Beecher Lectureship, Yale Theological Seminary. Originally 
in 3 vols., in which expensive form more than 20,000 copies were 
sold. They are of as much value to any minister or student today 
as when first issued. As the Methodist Recorder said: ‘‘ No other 
man could have combined so much of the genuine gospel method 
of teaching and preaching into one volume.” The New York 
Observer said: ‘“‘The sources of his extraordinary power are 
clearly set forth in these characteristic lectures.’’ These 3 vol- 
umes bound in one we now sell at $1.50 net. postpaid. 


Bible Studies 


Sunday Evening Discourses on Inspiration, and Bible Readings 
(Genesis to Ruth), with Characteristic Comment. From Notés of 
T. J. ELLINWoop. Formerly $1.50; now $1.00 net. postpaid. 


“Insight, sanity, sp ritual sympathy, courses on 
profound faith in God, and contempt for the bible’ might be iu the hands of 
the pettiness of cloister commentato. s.” every Bible reader. . Commend them 

— Literary World, Boston. selves alike to common sense and schiol- 

‘He had a rare faculty of s ripping a | “7” sense.’’—Prof. MARVIN R. VIN 

aitic ult subject of techn cal avd scholas CENT, Union Theological Seminary, New 
tic rubbish. I wish the first two ds. | York. 


‘Inspiration’ and * Reading 


Evolution and Religion 


Part I.—Theoretical and Doctrinal ; 
The two parts in one volume, formerly $1.50: 


postpaid. 


* He casts upon the great fundamental 
de trines of the Church, in succession, 
the light of tne Evolutionary theory; 
and those who felt assured be.ore ot 
their firm foundation, must yet confess 
that they take on new beauty and mean- 
ing under this light, while many will owe 
to this illumins “erp no less than the re 
newal of a lost belief. 


-Sacramento Record -Union. 


. them on the right foundation: 


Part II].—Practical and Vital. 
now $1.00 net, 


“Tt seems to me you keep all the most 
choice and precious things, only placing 
and how 
they can stand much longer on the old 
foundation I donot se-.... Surely your 
hook will bring light to many. 

-A Presbyterian Ch rgyman 

“The spell of Mr Beecher’s ge nius has 
never been more powerfully exerted.’ 
Living Church, Chicago. 


Patriotic Addresses in England and America, 
1850-1885 


Great preacher though he was, it is possible that Mr. Beecher as a 
patriot will be longest remembered and most highly honored. 


These addresses were delivered at white heat. 


Our Installment Plan 


Probably no liy- 


ing man did so much as Mr. Beecher during the seething times of 
the Civil War to get the true situation of American affairs before 
the minds and hearts of Englishmen. This volume contains his 
memorable anti-slavery addresses; his wonderful speech in 
Manchester, England, by which he compelled a howling mob to 
listen to him and in part to agree with him in spite of themselves: 
several political addresses of great power; addresses to the 
soldiers; orations on the death of Lincoln and of Grant, etc. 
It contains some of the noblest specimens of American eloquence 
in our language and is also a glowing picture of the times as well 
as a vivid revelation of the orator’s own personality. It contains 
also a portrait and a sketch of Mr. Beecher’s life by John R. 
Howard. Formerly $2.00; now $1.50 met, postpaid. 

The Christian Register said: ‘ The ser- 
vices of Henry Ward Beecher during the 
nation’s struggle deserve to be set along- 
side of those of Lincoln, Grant and Sew- 
ard. No single personality spoke to so 


many mi'lions of people, none spoke 
with such mighty effect.” 


library and no public man should be 
without a copy of this valuable volume.” 


President SETH Low said: ‘I should 
be glad if all American citizens could 
avail of this opportunity to acquaint 
themselves with the spirit and power of 
this great patriot and orator.” 


A Book of Prayer 


Introduction, on the universality and varied phases of Prayer ; Invo- 
eations, Prayers before Sermon, and Closing Prayers, arranged 
by topics from unpublished stenographic notes by T. J. Exiin- 
woop. Formerly 75 cts.; mow 60 cts. met, postpaid. 


Senator WM. M. EVARTS said: “No | 


“ Joyous, trustful, tender, devotional 
outpourings ofa great heart. hough 
some of them suggest local oc« ‘casions, the 
most of them are fitted ty the deeper 
wants of humanity.’ 

—Christian Register, Boston. 


“Nothing in the collection is more 
striking than its simplicity. . .. The 
play of feeling and freshness of form in | 
them is marvelous ” 

—I/ndependen’, New York. 


Comforting Thoughts: 


For those in Bereavement, Illness and Adversity. 
Mr. beecher’s writings by IRENE H. OvVINGTON. 
Formerly 75 cts.; now 60 ets. net. postpaid. 


Compiled from 
With Vignettes. 


A selectton of those beautiful pas 
sages of tenderness, poetic emoution, and 
hopeful forecast of earth and heaven 
which abound in Mr, Beecher’s sermons 


and prayers. Miss Ovington has done a 
kind service to many who mourn in 
bringing them together ” 

—Springafieid (Mass.) Republican 


e 
Beecher as a Humorist 
Selections of Wit and Humor from his Works. Compiled by 
ELEANOR KIRK. Formerly 75 cts.; mow 60 ets. met, postpaid. 
“Hundreds of themes and thoughts, 
and every one with a whip-crack in it.’ 
Texas Siftings. 


“Extracts which now please the intel 
lect and now tickle the fancy into merri 
ment, but which never fail to touch the 
heart of some eternal truth.’ 

Providence Journal. 


Henry Ward Beecher: 

A Study of his Personality, Career, and Intluence in Publie Affairs. 
By Joun R. HowaArp. Three Portraits. Formerly 75 cts. ;: 
now 60 cts. met. postpaid. 

Te Introduction to Beecher’s ‘* Patriotic Addresses.” 
and comprehensive Beecher biography at a low price. 


A concise 


“A well-proportioned view of Beech- | “Written from the point of view o! 
er’s whole career, and is enriched with | close personal intimacy, but with dis 
many personal reminiscences, anecdotes crimination.”—New York Evening Post. 
and letters accumulated by Mr. Howard “Perhaps the most admirable sum 
during his forty years of intimate friend mary that has yet appeared. . Indis 
ship and twenty of close association. in pensable to those who would justly esti 
literary and business matters with Mr. inate Mr. Beecher’s life and labors.’ 
Beecher.” —Brooklyn Times. —Prof. R. W. RAYMOND, Ph. D. 


On receipt of $1.00 down and a promise to pay $1.00 per month until 
fully settled for, we will forward any or all of the Beecher books above 


described, postage or express paid, to any clergyman in good standing. 


The Pilgrim Press 





BOSTON, Congregational House. 
CHICAGO, 175 Wabash Avenue. 


J. H. TEWKSBURY, Business [Manager. 
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NEW COMPOSERS in “IN EXCELSIS” 


“In Excelsis” is a treasury of the praise worship 
of the ages. All who have specially enriched Chris- 
tian psalmody, from Gregory, Luther and 
Bach to the latest of modern composers like 
the Rev. Maltbie D. Babcock, D. D., the 
new pastor of the Brick Church, New 
York, and Prof. Horatio Parker, of Yale ey 








Rev. Macteie D- 


pascocr, 0.0. University, are represented in its pages. 
The living voice has its own message for its own age. —. 

In quick and sure response to living needs, “In Excel- tonatio Pannen. 
sis” is an ideal book, making a new era with the opening century. 
You can get a free. returnable, copy of THE CENTURY CO., 











‘(In Excelsis,’’ for examination, by asking _ Union Square, New York City. 








Religious Notioes | THE SALE OF 825,000 COPIES 


ninisers.| SACRED SONGS No. I. 


Attests that the children i: our Sunday Schools, the 
Young People in the C. E. Societies, #nd the attend- 
ants at the Church Praycr Meetings and Special 
Services can and co heartily :ing ‘he beautiful, in- 
spiring Gospel Sungs founa i. the 208 pages of the 








Religious and ecclesiastical notires, addresses of minis‘ers, 
ete., published under this heading at ten cents a line. 





THE address of Rev. George F. Stanton is changed from 
26 to 41 Somerset St., Boston. - 
FORKIGN MISSIONARY PRAYER MEETING, under the 
auspices of the Woman’s Board of Missions, Pilgrim 
fall, congregational House, every Friday at 11 a. M. volume, 
BANGOR ALUMHI Bovi0n.—The samuel meeting of the Published in SHAPED and ROUND NOTE editions. 
Bangor Alumni Association of Boston and vicinity will | Price $25 per 100. Sample ¢ py, post f ee, 20 cents. 
held at the American House, Boston, Monday, May 6, tg y 
vers o'clock. Election of officers and discussion. Din: | THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York and Chicago 
ner at 12.30. All Bangor men are cordially invited. For Sale by THE PILGRIM PRESS, Boston and Chicago 
A. H. WHEELOCK, Sec. 
: annual meeting of the Woman’s Home Missionary 
atious w ll be held in Park St. Church, Boston, 
May 14, 1901, at 2.15 p.m. All are cordially 
‘inv » present. Mrs. C. R. Wilson, Detroit, Mich., 
Miss Nina E Lamson, San Mateo, N. M., Mrs. Washing 
ton Choate, Greenwi-h, Ct., and Sydney strong, D. D., | 
Oak Park. ll. are among the speakers. | 
non JUBILEE Po ge age Bae 8 | To Let, for ‘ay or June, a furnished summer cot- 
years of organized home missi the society wili wel. | taze in south Byfield. Essex ‘ 0., Mass. Five rooms. 
come thank offerings and memorial gifts, as well as in. | Peasant location. Electrics to city and beach. Rates 
crease! contributions in all the churches, towards the | !Ow- Joseph Wheelwright, Greenfield, Mass. 
work of the current year and the debt ($108,000) in- | dain. Whe a, Lieu 
herited ‘rom the past Please remit to the treasurer of Ia Auburndale, near the churches, best neighbor- 
the state auxiliary or to William B. Howland, treasurer. | 2004, to let, a simply furnished house of ten rooms and 
Twenty-second Street, Fourth Avenue, New York City. bathroom, alsv a barn. No gas or set tubs. Rent $20. 
AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall Apply at Room 15, 30 Kilby Street, Boston. 
St. New York. speak potetey April, 1833. . Object: to ee BEE 7 : 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus Furnished House to let for duly aud August. Five 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance | Ceut fare t+» Ruston and all beaches; spring water; fine 
homes and boarding touses in leading seaports at home | Shade trees: near steam and electrics and churches. All 
and abroad; provides libraries for outgoin, vessels modern conveniences. Address CU. W. Maudant, Clifton- 
Bye fot the Sarior’s Magazine, Seaman’s Mreand and | dale, Mass. 








Subscribers’ Wants 


Nottwces under this heading, not erceeding five ines (eight 
words to the line), cust subscribers fifty cents each insertion 
idditiona! tines ten vents rach per insertion. 




























‘e Boat. RCE ers 
Sontributions to sustain its work are Solicited, an’ A Teacher, having served seven years in a Boston 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to | high school; possessing a practical knowledge of house- 

hold and jusiness affairs, valuible in a boarding school ; 


the main office of the society at New York. 
Dr. CHARLES A. STODDARD, Preside i at present pursuing a special English course in a New 
Rev. W. C. STITT, Secretary. Englan! co lege, desires a position for the autumn, 
W. C. STURGES, urer. Address Miss,X, care The Congregationalist. 
CONGREGATIONAL HOME -MISSIONARY SOCIETY. — c SEP ates e a 
Maine. For Sa e orto Rent. Nautilus Island, Castine, 


The seventy-fifth annual meeting will be held at Tre 
mont Temple, Boston, pogmateg esday, May 14, 230 | Me. 37 acres woo'Jand, cleared field:, sheltered harbor, 
P.M, and continuing through the evening of Thursday, | !*nding wharf, rowboats. Furnished cottage, 10 rooms, 
May 16. The annual sermon will be preached by Rev. | ope fireplares, bath, etc.; broad veran‘as. One of the 
Lyman Abbott, D. D., New York. any interes'ing | most beautiful and acces-ivle places on the Maine coast, 
memes appropriate to the Diamond Jubilee of Home | Apply to M. 5. Williams, Castine, Me. 
issions will be discussed by able speakers and a large IEE AD TEBE. F 
attendance from all parts ot the coantry is expected. For Sale. Fine country seat fn beautiful town. 
Rai/roud Fares.—Reduced rate of a fare and a third on | Commouious house and barns, with 54 acres of land. 
the certificate plan has been secured for New England, | Extensive lawns shaded by 12 varieties of trees; erchard 
ype indatk ie ma echphigd a laying in ane bearing. Ba ; of 
ull are tickets oston and req est 0 ents certifi- | railroad. An eal country home. or particulars 
cates for return fare at the rrduced rate. Application address 8. Backus, Colchester, Ct. : 
for these ¢ -rtificates should be made | efore the hour of 9p saa 
start n/. Tickets may be pur hased three days before Board Wanted, for two adults and.two children 
time of meeting and return tickets are good for three | (one a baby), on farm within fifteen miles of Boston. 
days after he close. Cert ficates sheuld be deposited | Must have good wholesome food and comfortable rooms. 
with the Trans: ortation Committee immediately upon | Near railway station desirable as gentleman would go to 
= at Boston. Boston daily. North side preferred. State price and 
cllowing Hotels tok the Diamond Jublice anniversary | C—acr oemion- Address Fy care The Congregational 
. d ress F., care The 
according to the rates indicated: swic 
American Plan.—Hotel Vendome, $4.00 and up. Hotel | a Murnished House to Let. In Brunswick, Meg 
Berkeley, $3.00. American House, $2.50 $2.25, two in gee x sons —- 
fo ° . f : rooms with mode:n equipment, including electric light 
room. Quincy House, $2.50, two in room ; $2.00, lodging, nd telephone, for 3 ths fr June 20. Rent $100 
breakfast. supper, two inaroom. The Langham Pf 30: See SNORE to tadines tights water tah “ 
$2.00, two in room. Hotel Kempton, $2.00 and up. Hotei Ra — oo edie light, peter ane oy gs — rr 
Brunswick, $3.50, two in a bed. United States Hotel, | A°¢ress. with references, F. E. W., P. 0. Box y 
2.50, two in a bed. *| Brunswick, Me. a eS Se 
Europeu Plan — American House, $1.00, single room ; For Sule or Bent. Ip Royalton, Vt., within five 
50, two in room. Hotel Bellevue, $1.00; $1.50, two minutes’ walk to churches, school, postoffice and rail- 
wo aces 


7 


yom. E a ¢ y 
Touraine, ry) y er A EY 4500 00 road depot, a large, fine house of 14 rooms, mostly fine 
double reoms with bath. Hotel Oxford, $1.00 each, two | hardwood finish, furnace, large cemented cellars, run- 
in bed. Parker House, $1.50 to $2.50; $2.00 to $4.00; ning spring water, barn with 5 stalls, all in good repair, 
$2.50 to $3.50, touvies geoo to $5.50, double with bath: | } cre of land with some fruit trees. “Will be sold at a 
uiney House, $1.00. Young’s Hotel, same as Parker |'@rgain. Apply to A. W. Kenney, Lakewood, N. J. 
ouse. The Somerset, $2.50 and up; $3.00 and up, two FPA TPE 
ina room Hotel Lenox, $2.00 to $4.00. Thorndike, Hillside Farm. Early boarders, and for thesummer 
.00. e ham, $2. two in a room. Adams | season desired. A Galt peutersed: Sixty-eight miles from 
; 00, two in bed. United States Hotel, | Boston. One and one alf miles from railroad station 
ho Ween a bed... The Victoria, $3.00, two in room. ond post-office. ee os good — ee aie. 
ne Westminster, 00 and up; #2. d two in ne years’ experience. eferences given desired. 
r ha PE? See ep, For terms and information address Box 94, Hillside 


‘oom. 

The above rates can be secured at Thé Vendome, The | Farm, Greenfield, N. 
Berkeley, The Bellevue, The Touraine, The Parker, Po PS aE IP 
Young’s, The Lenox, The Kempton, and The Brunswick For Sale at a great bargain, by reason of the decease 
only ——_ Setiontign to the Chairman of the Enter- | of the last survivor of the family, an estate of about 
tainment Comm , Rev. R. A. Beard, D. D., 393 Broad- | seven acres of excellent land, with two-story brick 
way, Cambridge, Mass. The committee expects to secure 


house, ten rooms, built in superior manner for owner, 
accommodations in boarding houses at the rate of $1.00 | and occupied only by original owner and his family; ina 
per day for lodging, breakfast and supper. 


mountain village of New Hampshire; superb view; fre- 
quented as a resort; with hotel, academy and 
school, churches, post-office and public telephone station ; 
seven miles from nearest railroad; several mails daily. 


CLOSE This little volume was made be- Apply by mail to P. O. Box 1955, Boston 
AND 








, Mass., or in 
cause man, coaeeee oe Tne Conere person. to A. i Howard, 1046 Exchange Building, 53 
sisted ‘oston. 

and Altar Column should be put CRT Ty, cantipaenic nied 
into a permanent form convenient | For Sale or To Rent. In West Woodstock, Conn., 
ALT A R for aa ly . The book is 2 reci- within a minute’s walk to church, school and postofiice, 
ated meral boo! . | a large house o: rooms and attic, good cellar, sur- 
all die ths ee Immediate success is first of nad hg I 
have enjoyed ek ae Sees who was for a capable person to take summer boarders. 
the book takes tsb ‘and which has Ww ‘est Woodstock, Conn.,.is nearly 600 feet in elevation 
name. whic! furnished | above the two near-by cities, Putnam, Conn., and South- 


the material for its-pages. . bridge, Mass. Its good air, pure water and beautiful 
drives make b favorite resort for city people. For 


$1.00 Press Boston, 
tpaid ~ . further particulars address s. B. Johnson, Box No. 75, 
postpaid The Pilgrim F ¥ Mass. | West Woodstock, Conn. 





Convenient to churches, post office and | 
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California 


The Overland Limited, 
the luxurious every-day 
train, leaves Chicago 
6.30 p. m., via 

Chicago & North-Western, 
Union Pacific and 
Southern Pacific Railways. 


The best of everything. 
Send for booklet entitled 
“California,” beautifully 
illustrated. Free. 


Principal Agencies: 


461 Broadway - New York 435 Vine St., 
601 Ches't 8t.,Philad: 507 Smithf'id St.,Pittsburg 
368 Washington 8t., Boston | 234 Superior St., Cleveland 


- Cincinnati 














301 Main 8t., - - Buffalo|17 Campus Martius, Détroit 
ow Clark 8t., - Chicago) 2 King St., £., Toronto, Ont. 








FOREIGN TOURS 


Seven parties leavin ee $4 August. Moderate 
rices. Short ‘tour ugu 25. Our tours 
ve many special and valuable features. Con- 
ducted by university graduates. 
Illustrated pamphlet now ready. 
DUNNING & SAWYER, 


106 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


GOING ABROAD ON A BICYCLE TRIP? 
Send for “ Bicycling Notes for Tourists Abroad.” 


LEYLAND LINE 


Every Wednesday, 
BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 
First Cabin, $45 pm <r depending on 


ape steamer * Sovenieb = (pew) 11,000 tons 
y 4; “Cestrian,” 9,000 tons, May 1 1; “Winifre dian” 
(new). 10,600 tons, May 18; * Devonian” (new), 11,000 
tons, June 5. 
F. O. HOUGHTON & CO., Gen’l Agents, 
Telephone 1359 Main. 1165 State Street, Boston 








DINE» -UROPE 





FAST TWIN SCREW SERVICE. 


Boston to as and Liverpool. 


New England, 11,600 tons........... May 22, June 19. 
Domne geeeatae (new), 1850p Lease y 8, June 5. 


Saloo. upwards. For 
passage sad Prarther inf + regan Ha 
Richards, Milis & Co., 77-81 State St., Boston. 


[HE LENOX 


Boylston Street 


Boston’s Newest Hotel 


Near New Old South and Trinity Churches, Boston 
Public Library, Art Museum, New Horticultural, 
Sympheny and Chickering Halls. 


Superb in Appointments, Cuisine 
and Service 


ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 


EUROPEAN PLAN 


The Most Modern and Up-to-date Hotel in Boston 


Special Bates for Clergymen during 
May, duly and August. 


URIAH WELCH 


Formerly of New York 


Summer Hames 


Do you realize that a Cozy, Comfort- 
able Summer Home can be bought in 
the Green Mountains, with a generous 
tract of land, at less than half the cost 
of erecting a house ? 








I have such places on my list. 


Write me for description, stating how 
far you wish to go from R. R. station 
and about how much you wish to invest. 


GUY WILSON, Bethel, Vt. 








Hotel Brunswick 


BOSTON 


European and American Plans 


Best Located Hotel in the City 














To PALESTINE and EGYPT. 


LOWEST RATE EVER OFFERED. 
UNIQUE FEATURES. 
Our Bible Students’ Excursion. March, 1902. 
AY paral Reading. Books furnished. 
Select, cc ae ha y er aaiber en rigidly limited. 
congen: up 
Comfort Pr] sapieieenedl V leaders 
PALESTINE eeanions co., 
1221 Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 





NEW CENTURY 
VACATION EXCURSION 
Scetiand, England, Ireland, Belgium, France, 
Switzerland ye bp July—August, 1901. 


mony d accompanied by Rev. Dr. A. Z. 
Oneal, 77: in st, Worcester, Mass. 
$250 and upwards. 


Write Dr.Conrad - - for Program Book 








OPE i" party of sodies sailing June 
Thi onths : oaenp and, 

1 plea Sree, Italy, "Holland. Be a 

MISS vita party SOURS oo ‘Columbia Hts., Brooklyn, N 


HOLIDAYS IN ENCLAND. 


A oS pegs book (illustrated) describ: Cathedral 
ae ee, ae ane ‘ennyson Dis- 
mailed for 3-cent stamp. Circulars describ- 
ing on Mook of Holland 6 Arm Mall 
Bonte FF ee from England 
to Continental ; free. 
GREAT E. EASTERN R’Y OF ENGLAND, 

362 Broadway, New York. 














YMYER gy primis a or 
CHURCH Qa eee 
ip Cincianal Beli Foundry Cov Cincinnati 








~ N.Y. 
CHIMES, Erc. CATALOGUE & PRICES 
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Benevolent Societies 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY Socizry 
is represented in Massachusetts (and in ‘husetts 
only) by the MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY So. 
OIETY, No. 609 © pongregational House. Rev. Joshua 
Coit, Secretary. Re win B. Palmer, Treasurer. 
Woman’s HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 607 Congregational House. Office hours$to5. An. 
nual membersh: ip, 61-00; 00; life membership, Ag Con. 
tributions solici Miss Lizzie D. White, urer, 
AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FORRIaw 
isstows Congregatzena) House, Boston. Frank H. 
, Treasurer; Charles E - Swett, Publishing avi 
Agen’ * Office in New York, Fourth Ave, 
and Twen' Bicone St.; in Chicago, 158 La Salle St. 
wowaw'’s 3 BOARD OF “Missions, R Room 704, Congr 
tional H Miss Sarah Louise Day, ‘Treasurer: } 
Abbie B. “Child, Home Secretary. 
THE AMERICAN elena Re. ASSOCIATION, United 
Charities Build w York, Missions in the United 
puntos, evangelist G ana educational, at the South and in 
the West, among the and Chinese. 


Street. nations ma; be sent to either of the above 
offices, or to H. W. Hub eee, Fourth Ave. and 
Twenty-Secona St., New York City. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING Socizty 
—Church and tg oe Buil sine. Rev. L. H. Cobb, 
D. D., Secretary; Charles E. Hope, Treasurer, ‘United 
Charities Buil , New York; Rev. ood, 
Congregational House, Boston, Field See: 


WILKINS, Treasurer. Offices 612, 613 Congres: tionad 
aoe use, Boston; 151 Washington St., Chicago, Il 

@. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SociETy.— 
Ooutributions an ol ee for missionary work. Key, 
George M. tg a Secretary \~ Treasurer ; 
W.A. Denese, h. D: Muerd Seore retary; Rev. Francis J. 
Marsh, New Engiand Superintendent, Congregationa) 


THE CONGREGATIONAL en ie Union of Boston 
and vicinity neerpecets oa). Its object is the estab. 


lishment and sup — Co peeenticnss 
Churches and ae y Schools a ton and {ts oe 
Henry E. Cobb, Pres.; C. E. Kelsey, Treas.; George H. 
Flint, — 101’ Tonawanda St., Boston. 


BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID, Boston, sams. Be- 
Lew g are bh vg a: Beare Bi aliing wor _* A. G. = ° 
Treasurer, a Sous J iu p or ai 

E B. a G08 ¢ Congrens . 


NATIONAL COUNCIL’S DcrwiereRiat. RELIEF Funp. 


—Aids aged and disabled m 
their families, Secretary, Rev. N. H. Whittlesey, 


Haven, Ct.; Treasurer, Rev. 8. B. Forbes Hartford. 
r ueath to the “ Trustees 0: 


Form bequest : I the 

Ratiowal’ Council of theo eS Churches of the 
United States” (a tl ge red under the 
laws f = pe Sortmecticat) the {here insert the 


1 be used f urpose vu isterial 
peat s Droviaed in the resolutions of the Nationa) 
Coun f the Congregation..1 Churches of the United 





CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SvP- 
ed by the Massachuse' oe Associa 
tion, offers pastors or 
ulpit - lies in Massachusetts and 1 in other States. 
Room 61 tional House, Boston. Rev. Charles 
B. Rice, igor 
BosTo' SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, organized 


Rev, Alexander McKenzie, D.D., President, Geo. Gould, 
Treasurer ; B. 8S. Snow, Corresponding Secretary, a 


1 H , Boston. 
society devoted to the material, social, moral and reli- 
gious wel of seamen. pease should be made ay 
able 8 Sootety Con’ 


ie Boston 
tions from churches and individuals solicited 
ton i Pp Womans SEAMAN’S FRIEND SooreTy of Bos- 


Annual member- 
ship $2.00; ap mem Mrs. Henry 0. 


.00. 
Hotel Berbeley’ Boylston St., Boston. 








By our unique plan of selling 
A Safe a ya — all ene of r- 
sition. e e pianos of the 
Way to highest quality only, and where 
no dealer sells them you can buy 
Buy of us direct. We ship pianos for 
Pi —_ _ your pera and ee, 
suit you or piano is return 
anos freights both ways on us. Dis- 
tance makes no difference—one mile or 5,000 
alike to us. Your name and we will glad] 
send catalogue and a personal letter wit: 
special ort and explain our system of sell- 
ing on easy payments running through 36 
months. It will instruct ert and possibly 
save you $59 or $100. Write 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO. 


110 Boylston St., Boston 





CHUROS BELLS, PEALS AND CH. «ES, 
OF LAKE SUPERIOR INGOT COPPER AND 
EAST INDIA TIN ONLY. 


BUCKEYE | BELL F FOUNDRY, 


BELLS | 


Gace Paso ebnoe ce nie 
Geaiogue The C. 8 BELL CO, Habe 












Why do you permit a 


Pa a in which it is 


za Individual Communion Cups. 


at the communion table which you would sat 


custom 
‘tolerate in your own home? The use of the individual communion service gr 
daily. Are youopen to conviction? Would you like to see a list of the penis end 
and know the satisfaction it gives ? 
‘end for our free book—it tells all 
‘ARY COMMUNION OUTFIT COMPANY. Dept. EB, Rochester, N.Y. 


about it, A trial outfit sent free on request. 
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LAR PETS “mi 
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FACTURERS 


JOHN H. PRAY & Sons Co., 
CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY. 


658 Cer lsoviston sr. 
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THE RANGELEY LAKES.—The fishing at 
the famous Rangeley Lakes opens this year the 
earliest in the history of the Lakes, the spring hav- 
ing been very forward and the ice breaking up and 
going out at an earlier date than ever before. This 
has brought a large number of fishermen into this 
region, and the hotel and camp proprietors are 


THE ONGREGATIONALIST 


and Christian World (first of the month issues) 
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looking forward to one of the longest and busiest 
seasons which they have ever had. This chain of 
lakes, which gives a waterway of fifty-six miles, is 
growing in popularity every year ; and since easy 
railroad communication was established by the 
Rumford Falls Line, the number of hotels and sport- 
ing camps has been greatly increased, with more 
than corresponding increase in guests. As a fish- 
ing resort from May 1 to Oct. 1, the Rangeley Lakes 
are undoubtedly the foremost of any of the numer- 
ous lakes and ponds in Maine, and within the last 
few years they have steadily advanced in popular- 
ity as a summer resort. There are numerous finely 
appointed hotels and at various points the log cot- 
tages, which were originated at the Rangeley Lakes 
and which are to a certain extent a distinct feature 
of this region. These cottages are extremely ar- 
tistic and are much sought after by guests from the 
large cities. For the coming summer the popular 
line running to this region, the Portland & Rumford 
Falls Railway, will furnish parlor car service from 
Portland to Bemis, a distance of 112 miles, the lat- 
ter point being situated on the shore of Mooseluc- 
maguntic Lake and having direct steamer connec- 
tion to all of the different points. This railroad 
issues a detailed map of the Rangeley Lakes put 
up in neat covers to about fit the vest pocket, and, 
also, it issues an artistic booklet showing half-tone 
cuts of all of the hotels and public camps on the 
various lakes. This booklet also gives information 
as to distances between points, rates of fare on 
steamboats and railroad, hotel rates, number of 
guests hotels will accommodate, etc. This matter 
is all sent free to any address upon receipt of re- 
quest addressed to R. C. Bradford, Traffic Manager, 
Portland & Rumford Falls Railway, Portland, Me. 


THIRTY-DAY TOUR TO THE PACIFIC COAST 
$188.50.—Under the personally conducted tourist 
system of the Pennsylvania Railroad and accom- 
panied by a tourist agent and chaperon, on July 8 
a special train of the latest pattern Pullman Sleep- 
ing, Dining and Observation Cars (the latter a coun- 
terpart of that used on the famous Pennsylvania 
Limited) will leave New York for San Francisco and 
points on the Pacific coast. Stops will be made at 
all the important points for rest and sightseeing, 
among them being Chicago, Omaha, Denver, Col- 
orado Springs, Glenwood Springs (with a daylight 
ride through the Rocky Mountains, including the 
Royal Gorge and Grand Cafion of the Arkansas), 
and at Salt Lake City, arriving at San Francisco 
July 16. Six days will be allotted to San Francisco, 
for which time no hotel accommodations or other 
features will be included in the tickets. Leaving 
San Francisco July 22, Monterey, Santa Barbara 
and Los Angeles will be visited, all traveling over 
the new Coast Line of the Southern Pacific Com- 
pany being done by daylight in order to view what 
is acknowledged to be the most attractive scenery 
in California. Leaving Los Angeles, San José will 
be visited, thence Portland, with two days’ stop, 
after which will come the crowning feature of the 
tour, the journey homeward via the Canadian Pacific 
Railway through the unrivaled mountains of British 
Columbia. The schedule over the Canadian Pacific 
Railway will be prepared with especial care and the 
train side-tracked at nights where necessary in 
order that no part of this delightful feature may be 
missed by night traveling. This in itself is a rare 
opportunity. In addition, stops will be made at 
Banff Hot Springs and St. Paul. The total rate for 
entire trip as outlined above, covering all expenses 
(except the stay in San Francisco), including one 
double berth, ali meals in dining car, etc., will be 
$188.50; two persons in a berth, each $168.50, 
with proportionate rates for passengers desiring to 
visit Yellowstone Park and the Pan-American Ex- 
position returning. Diagrams are now open, and as 
the number who can be accommodated will be 
Strictly limited, names should be registered immedi- 
ately. Descriptive booklets will shortly be issued 
and can be obtained of D. N. Bell, Tourist Agent, 
205 Washington Street, Boston. 


WHILE some babies may thrive on diluted cow’s 
milk, for the majority the milk should be more 
completely modified. Mellin’s Foo | is a true mod- 
ifler ; it makes the milk more easy of digestion, and 
makes it closely resemble breast milk. 


CATARRH, called an American disease, is cured by an 
American medicine, originated and prepared in the must 
catarrhal of American countries. 

That medicine is Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 

m it cures radically and peemeanieny in that it removes 
‘ he Cause, cleansing the blood of scrofulous and all other 

mpurities. It overcomes all the effects of catarrh, too, 
and builds up the whole system. : 
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College of Physicians and Surgeons. 
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Send for Catalogue. 
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ARTISTIC EFFECT 


counts for a great deal in a Monument. It is a mistake to regard the memorial 
which one erects over the resting place of loved ones as a mere mass of stone, 


relieved by some indifferent 




















If you contemplate 
the purchase of 
memorials, 
write us for designs 
and estimates, 
also for our new 
FREE BOOKLET 
full of 
valuable 
information. 


carving. 
On the contrary, there should 
be manifested an artistic fitness 


which alone can be found in 


: 
s 
: 
work of the highest quality— 
s 











as ours always is. 

Our Designs are 
original, and are worked 
out by our own artists and 
sculptors. 

Our Prices are reasonable, since we avoid middlemen, and deal dvect with the 


consumer in every case. 





THOMAS & MILLER, Quincy, Mass., U.S. A. 


Leading Manujacturers and Designers of High-Grade Monumental Work. 
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{EUROPEAN TOURS 


TOUR A 


Our regular long summer va- 
cation tour to Europe. This is 
the most complete and satisfac- 
tory tour possible for the given 
amount of time and money. 


TOUR B 


Shorter tour leaves July 6, 


Holland, The Rhine, 
Switzerland, Paris and 


This tour sails June 22, and London 
visits six countries : 4 
Holland, Germany, 

TOUR E 


Switzerland, Italy, 
France and England. 


Length of trip, 73 days, cover- ) 
ing about 10,000 miles. 


Sailing July 3, 
| Ireland, Scotland, 
i England and Wales 





LAKE LUCERNE 


Our tours are all planned to secure the best results in rest and education, with the least possible fatigue 
and discomfort. 

We call particular attention to the character of our parties. They are made up of cultured and educated men 
and women. They are limited in number and are conducted in such a manner as to secure all the advantages of 
party travel and at the same time to preserve as far as practicable the freedom of the individual traveler. 


We have other tours, price $225 and upwards. 


If you are contemplating a European tour we should be pleased to send you our circu’ars. Any information 
in regard to foreign travel will be cheerfully furnished.. We solicit correspondence. 


DUNNING @ SAWYER 


106 CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE BOSTON, MASS. 
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Event and Comment 


Bishop Thoburn, whose pic- 
ture appears on our cover, 
is the first Methodist to be honored with 
a place in our Christian World gallery. 
In selecting him we have chosen as noble 
a representative of the great Methodist 
Episcopal Church as can be found in any 
land. Indeed, he belongs to the whole 
world, and while his main work has been 
done in India his forceful personality 
has been felt throughout America in 
quickening missionary zeal and in shap- 
ing an intelligent and aggressive mission- 
ary policy. Our readers will enjoy the 


Our Portrait 


report of an interview with him had only’ 


a few weeks ago, as he lingers in Cin- 
cinnati beside the bedside of his sick 
wife. May her restored health soon per- 
mit him to resume the work which is his 
delight. We all owe much to such a man, 
whose serene faith and abundant good 
works make more illustrious the Chris- 
tian calling. 


A strong committee, of 
which Rev. E. 8, Tead is 
chairman and Rev. H. G. 
Hale secretary, has for some time been 
attending to the local arrangements for 
the Home Missionary Society jubilee, 
and when the convention opens in Boston 
a week from next Tuesday evening the 
delegates from abroad will be re-enforced 
in large numbers by representatives of 
city and suburban churches, among which 
there is a growing interest in the event, 
stimulated in part by the fact that the 
last meeting of the Boston Congregational 
club was devoted to the subject. The 
committee does not undertake to provide 
entertainment for any except officers and 
speakers. These will make the Bellevue 
Hotel on Beacon Street their headquar- 
ters. To all, however, who desire good 
boarding-house or hotel accommodation 
aid will be proffered. A list is given in 
the formal notice of the meeting on an- 
other page. From Dr. Plumb’s address 
of welcome, General Howard’s response 
as president and Dr. Abbott’s sermon on 
the opening day, to the remarkably strong 
closing meeting on Thursday evening, to 
be addressed by Drs. Twichell, Jefferson 
and McKenzie, the program bristles with 
attractions. Naturally the large part 
which the society has taken in the making 
of the nation will be set forth by compe- 
tent representatives of different séctions, 
while the service rendered by women will 
be set forth by Mrs. Alice Freeman 
Palmer. There will be a pleasant recog- 
nition of other denominations and of the 
sister benevolent societies within the de- 
nomination through words of greeting 
from their respective representatives. 
The exact anniversary of the organiza- 
tion of the society falls on Sunday, May 


The Next Great 
National Meeting 


12, and makes pertinent for that day 
home missionary sermons and appeals 
toward wiping out the remainder of the 
debt, which we are glad to say has been 
reduced during these last three weeks to 
$63,000. 


It must rejoice the 
heart of D. L. Moody, 
if knowledge of earthly 
happenings be granted him in another 
realm of existence, to note the remark- 
able progress of the schools which he 
founded and cherished. Mt. Hermon 
School for Young Men, for instance, has 
just passed its twentieth anniversary, and 
the return of a large number of its for- 
mer students to signalize the event fur- 
nishes ocular evidence of the influence 
this school is exerting in all parts of the 
earth, while the warm words of gratitude 
uttered by. these manly young fellows 
make it clear that but for Mr. Moody’s 
zeal in providing educational privileges 
for them they might not be doing the 
world the service they are rendering it 
today. Henry H. Proctor, Col. Charles 
A. Hopkins, H. M. Moore and other 
prominent trustees had'part in the anni- 
versary exercises, while Mr. William R. 
Moody, whose theme was Mt. Hermon in 
the Twentieth Century, received an ova- 
tion whose warmth proved that he is heir 
to his father’s popularity in the hearts of 
the students. Dr. C. E. Jefferson gave 
the Commencement address. We look 
for as worthy a record on the part of the 
students of this school in the next twenty 
years as in the score just ended. 


Mt. Hermon Twenty 
Years Old 


A well-known pioneer in 
social settlement work, in 
recently addressing. a 
company of young men, brought out most 
suggestively the example of Jesus. Ina 
majority of cases his work was to fulfill 
some need of personal life—he did simply 


Christian Work— 
Christ’s Method 


that, and then passed on. His method: 


was personal friendship; ‘I call you not 
servants, but friends.” The real power 
of the Christian religion is in the succes- 
sion of disciples who shall, act as friends. 
How many are willing to preach and ex- 
hort, to tell others the ground of their 
religious faith, to give money to. send 
missionaries abroad, who would hesitate 
to be friends to those they would win. 
Another testimony to the same simple 
truth comes simultaneously in a private 
letter from a missionary.who has just 
spent a fortnight in Massachusetts: ‘I 
think we shall have to go back to Cltrist’s 
way to win a twentieth century world. 
I often wonder how he could have been 
satisfied to be so slow and old-fashioned 
—no steam preaching, no fire and thunder 


oratory, no huge congregations, no quar- 
tets, no oratorios. <As all forsook him 
and fled, he didn’t seem to deserve the 
credit of ‘many conversions.’ But some- 
how his method lasted. It won the prod- 
igals of that day, and its sphere was large 
enough for the Lord of glory. He con- 
vinced doubters by loving them. More- 
over, he didn’t tel] them he loved them, 
but he lived it out and did it. Jesus’ 
method is just as.good today. But aren’t 
we quite surprised if any one tries his 
method?” The success and the joy of 
Robert A. Woods in the South End Set- 
tlement and of Wilfred Grenfell among 
the sailors of the north end of our conti- 
nent will come to any who follow Jesus’ 
method of being friends and showing 
themselves friendly. 


iene New Jersey stands first of 

sie y om all the states in replying to 
pene the.recommendations of the 
committee upon the consolidation of the 
national benevolent societies. The state 
association approves of the one annual 
meeting on a common basis of represen- 
tation, of the consolidation of magazines, 
supplemented in case of need by special 
bulletins; it raises no objection to the plan 
of concentration of responsibility by hav- 
ing a single secretary at the head of each 
society, favors the election of these sec- 
retaries by the societies rather than by the 
executive committees, a dual treasury in 
Boston and New York, an advisory com- 
mittee to assist in the solicitation and 
collecting of funds to avoid overlapping 
or conflict of appeals, and approves rather 
arbitration of differences as they arise 
than the establishment of a permanent 
arbitration committee. This means a 
wide plan of readjustment and concentra- 
tion of responsibility. The first of the 
state associations to speak at least knows 
its own mind and declares it plainly, 
which is a good example for those who 
are to follow. The full text of the reso- 
lutions adopted will be found in another 
column. 


The Church Build- 
ing Quarterly is serv- 
ing the denomina- 
tion this year and at the sqgme time mak- 
ing more evident the valuable work of 
the society whose organ it is by furnish- 
ing installments of pictures of Congre- 
gational church edifices in leading cities. 
The January issue grouped a number of 
New York and Brooklyn churches, and 
the April issue presents the cuts of a 
dozen representative churches of Chi- 
cago, illustrating both the old and new 
type of architecture and bringing to view 
not only such notable edifices as the First 


Material Homes for the 
Spiritual Life 
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Church on Washington Boulevard, in 
which so many stirring scenes have been 
enacted, but more recent structures, like 
that at Douglass Park and the Tabernacle, 
where Prof. Graham Taylor is working. 
It is an excellent idea thus to portray the 
material strength of the denomination. 
We wish the exhibition might have been 
even more complete, for only a fraction 
of the Chicago churches was included, 
but sufficient to show how the denomina- 
tion has firmly rooted itself in the great 
metropolis of the West and incidentally 
to point a powerful lesson in support of 
the society’s constant claim that a house 
of worship is as necessary for a church 
as a body is for the human spirit. We 
are glad that the inflow into the treasury 
of the society thus far this year is grati- 
fyingly large and indicates also an in- 
crease in the number of contributing 
churches. 


A general union of 
Presbyterian Education the Presbyterians, 
on gard North and South, 
seems to be out of reach; but, at least, on 
common ground in the border states 
there are hopes of a co-operation which 
looks toward union. In Kentucky the di- 
vided churches have maintained two col- 
leges and two theological seminaries at 
great and wasteful expense of time and 
energy. It is now proposed to consoli- 
date Central University with Center Col- 
lege and Danville and Louisville Semina- 
ries. This step is forced, in part, by the 
competition of the state universities of 
the central West, which offer free tuition, 
and in part by a declining return upon 
endowments. Control will be equally di- 
vided between the Northern and South- 
ern synods, and the consolidation will 
give the Presbyterians of Kentucky an 
educational system of academies, a strong 
denominational college at Danville and a 
seminary and other professional schools 
in Louisville, the one large city of the 
state. 


The managers of the 
reeent Free Church 
Simultaneous Mission to the residents of 
English towns and cities are wisely send- 
ing to all missioners a uniform circular 
letter, asking for replies to certain ques- 
tions, such as whether solo singing proved 
advantageous, whether the inquiry-room 
worked well and, if so, what methods 
seemed best fitted for use there, whether 
they found one sort of preaching more 
effective than another in making converts, 
etc. When the replies come in and are 
collated and analyzed, there will be evi- 
dence on which an estimate can be based 
with some sense of security as to any re- 
vision which may be needed in present 
day evangelistic methods. On one aspect 
of the question there is no need of gath- 
ering data. Almost all the missioners 
thus far interviewed have testified that 
the-unchurched failed to enter churches 
where ‘‘missions”’ were held; they came 
more readily and numerously to missions 
which were held in halls or theaters. 


Data for Revivalists 


We hope Mr. Clemens and 
the other innocents.at- 
home who have joined to 
calumniate the missionaries in general, 
and Messrs. Ament and Tewksbury in 
particular, have given careful reading to 


Minister Conger 
Nails a Lie 
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the words of Minister Conger in the in- 
terviews reported on his arrival in San 
Francisco. He accepts the responsibil- 
ity, in connection with Li Hung Chang 
‘and the Chinese commissioner, for the 
settlement of the claims of native Chris- 
tians, of advising the private settlement, 
according to Chinese law and custom, of 
the claims of native Christians in the vil- 


lages where they resided. The Chinese: 


officials, both in Peking and in the vil- 
lages, are satisfied; Mr. Conger is satis- 
fied ; the native Christians, though they 
seem in many cases to have received but 
a part of their whole loss, are satisfied ; 
Dr. Ament is satisfied; and so are 
the American Congregational Christians 
whose agent he was. Will anything sat- 
isfy the Americans who were so quick to 
bring or to accept a railing accusation 
against men of their own nation without 
waiting to verify the facts? They are to 
be pitied, we think, if they really imagine 
that a prejudice against Christian mis- 
sions releases them from the ordinary re- 
quirements of courtesy and honor. As to 


the charges of looting, Mr. Conger denies. 


them with equal positiveness. The for- 
eigners in the legation owed their lives to 
the faithful courage of the native Chris- 
tians. When the siege was over these 
native helpers were saved from starving 
at the expenseof the enemy. That is the 
whole story, and the more it is examined 
the more creditable does it become to all 
concerned—except the Boxers in China 
and the maligners of missions in America. 


When a few individuals in 
sage by a heathen community em. 

brace Christianity theirfaith 
is tested and their characters developed 
by the opposition of their neighbors. 
But when the majority of the people look 
favorably on Christianity quite different 
problems are presented. Inthe Cuddapah 
district of South India, says Rey. W. H. 
Campbell of the London Missionary Soci- 
ety, comprising four counties, the entire 
Mala population is either Christian or 
could easily be persuaded to adopt Chris- 
tianity. In such a case the strong social 
bond, instead of being an obstacle to the 
gospel, becomes a mighty force in its 
favor. Then nearly every one wishes to 
beceme a Christian, though most of the 
people have little idea of what the reli- 
gion of Christ is, beyond the impression 
that it opens the way to a better life and 
nobler conditions, The missionaries re- 
ceive from such communities a written 
pledge that they will abandon idolatry, 
join in Christian worship and try to obey 


.the teachings of Christ. The people are 


required to build or help to build a school- 
house, and a teacher and pastor is sent to 
live among them. They are treated as 
Christians, but are not baptized nor re- 
ceived into the church till they have been 
instructed and give evidence of faithful 
purpose to live a Christian life. Mr. 
Campbell says that such mass movements 
are taking place in almost every part of 
India, and though as yet confined to the 
lower strata of society are likely before 
long to develop not less rapidly among 
the higher classes. 
After a lapse of twenty-two 
pry sale years, the Nile route from 
Uganda to Khartoum has once 
again been traversed by the agents of the 
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English Church Missionary Society, 4 
telegram, which occupied only two hours 
and a half in transit from the old capita] 
to London—in itself a striking proof of 
the marvelous developments which have 
been taking place—has been received by 
the society, stating that Mr. J. A. Bailey, 
their accountant and coast agent, had ar. 
rived in Khartoum from Uganda. On 
the last occasion, in 1879, when the soci. 
ety’s representatives essayed to make the 
journey, they were assisted by General 
Gordon, who was at that time’ governor 
of the equatorial provinces of Egypt, and 
a few months later Felkin and C. T. Wil. 
son returned by the same route, accom. 
panied by M’tesa’s so-called envoys. It 
is only twenty-four years since the first 
missionary set foot in Uganda and only 
nineteen years since the first converts 
were baptized, yet, in spite of much per. 
secution and frequent warfare, the prog. 
ress of Christianity in Uganda has been 
remarkable. Rails have been laid on 
481 miles of the Uganda railway, connect- 
ing that country with the coast, and the 
line is now open to traffic for 446 miles, 


ii ie Twenty-two islands 
eazy eer in the South Pacific, 
a pee sere New Hebrides archi- 
pelago, are now occupied by Presbyterian 
missions, out of about thirty main islands 
lying some 1,400 miles east from Sydney, 
Australia. Thirty European missiona- 
ries and laymen, with 300 native teachers 
and preachers are at work in the islands. 
The missionaries have accomplished the 
extremely difficult task of reducing to 
writing the twenty-two different lan- 
guages spoken, into all of which some 
part, at least, of the gospels is now trans- 
lated and published. Dr. Paton, who has 
spent forty-two years in mission work 
among the New Hebrides and is now on 
a farewell visit to Great Britain, says 
that today either the whole Bible or 
parts of it is translated, printed and read 
in every one of these twenty-two island 
tongues—-which speaks well for the devo- 
tion of the missionaries—and that in 
every instance, excepting one, this work 
of providing the natives with the Word 
of God has been paid for by themselves 
in arrowroot—which speaks well for the 
character of the converts to Christ. 


The Madrid correspondent 
of the New York Evening 
Post writes in an informing way on the 
growth of anti-clericalism in Spain, on 
the rising of public opinion there against 
the orders of 31,000 friars and 28,549 nuns, 
on the hostility of the hierarchy to recent 
intimations of the Liberal ministry that 
the church will be expected hereafter to 
bear its share of the burden of taxation, 
and on the ministry’s recent proclamation 
that Conservative decrees relative to 
limitation of free speech within the realm 
will be abrogated. In Spain as in France 
much depends upon the attitude of the 
Pope toward the parties to this contro- 
versy. If the Pope throws his influence 
with the orders and against the secular 
priests and the rank and file of the laity, 
he will weaken the church’s hold on the 
Spanish or French people. If, on the 
other hand, he realizes the drift of the 
age and sides with the Liberal Ministry 
and the overtaxed and burdened people, 
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he courts fire in the rear from his own 
fold. Thus far the Pope in Spain has not 
shown any disposition to take the popular 
side; and it is reported from Paris that 
the call of the papal nuncio from Paris to 
Rome is a sign of papal displeasure at the 
recent enactment of the Associations 
Bill by the House of Deputies, which has 
yet to pass the Senate. The last ten years 
of Leo XIII.’s career have been reaction- 
ary and disappointing, and like many of 
his predecessors he seems to have suc- 
cumbed at last to the ultramontane 


faction. 


; A select body of rep- 
The Cuban Commission resentative Cubans, 
a. Were _ delegated for the 
task by the Cuban Constitutional Con- 
vention, has been in conference with 
President McKinley, Secretary of War 
Root and a large number of the ablest of 
our public men during the past week, the 
conferences being both formal and infor- 
mal; and theopportunities for intercourse 
being’of a social sort as well as official. 
It is safe to say that the commissioners 
return to Cuba with a better understand- 
ing of the intentions of the United States 
and the reasons which led Congress to 
adopt the so-called Platt Amendment. 
They have learned from highest sources 
that the President and his advisers are not 
empowered to alter the policy as outlined 
by Congress. They, in turn, have author- 
itatively informed our responsible ofticials 
as to the trade policy which Cuba desires 
shall prevail and the concessions in the 
way of political guarantees which she is 


* prepared to grant providing she can have 


reasonable assurance of economic advan- 
tage by concessions relative to admission 
of sugar and tobacco in our ports. In this 
as in all other matters the Administration 
has had to inform the Cubans that Con- 
gress is the determining power, and that 
nothing in the way of guarantee as to 
tariff between Cuba and the United 
States can be given. Growers of tobacco 
in the South and in New England and 
makers of beet sugar in the Interior and 
West are sure to oppose anything of this 
sort. A liberal trade policy with Cuba 
must come, if at all, after a fierce contest 
in Congress. That the visit to Washing- 
ton has been provocative of good feeling 
and greater intelligence on both sides 
there can be no doubt. How much beside 
this has been accomplished can only be 
determined when the recommendations 
of the commission to the convention are 
made known. 


The Citizens’ Union of 
New York city, after 
stiff debate, formulated and promulgated 
its platform last week and named the 
committee of 100 men which is to wage 
their campaign for decent municipal gov- 
ernment. The union has behind this 
platform not a few men of wealth and so- 
cial standing, like John Claflin, Charles S. 
Fairchild and William Jay Schiefflin, re- 
formers like E. R. L. Gould, Jacob Riis 
and James B. Reynolds, and many of 
the leading labor leaders of the city. 
It is not content with denouncing Tam- 
many, or demanding better schools, am- 
pler water supply, cleaner streets, more 
playgrounds for children, enforcement 
of the tenement house laws, adequate 
communication between the boroughs 


Reform in New York 
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by ferries, bridges and tunnels and abo- 
lition of the contract system of labor on 
city works. It also calls for municipal 
ownership of water, gas, electric light 
supplies, if by an adequate merit systen? 
safeguards are first provided. The reten- 
tion of ownership of franchises by the 
city also is demanded; borough home rule 
urged; and the union pledges itself to 
support no candidate for mayor who 
looks upon his office as a place to be con- 
trolled by any party. Some of the anti- 
Tammany papers of the city condemn 
certain of the planks of this platform as 
too radical, and as needlessly divisive of 
the anti-Tammany forces. But they rep- 
resent the feeling, that grows stronger 
each year in the minds of social workers in 
New York, that mere denunciation of 
Tammany will not rally a sufficient num- 
ber of voters; and that concrete reforms 
appealing directly to the desire for ma- 
terial well-being of the masses must be 
advocated by any organization which 
hopes to defeat Tammany, whose strength 
lies, not in its appeal to the intellects, but 
to the emotions and appetites of the 
masses, with their desire to be cared for 
in health or sickness, to be buried de- 
cently, to be helped to places where bread 
can be earned, to keep out of the toils of 
the law, etc. Harping on abstractions of 
ethics will never reform’ New York. 
Kindly decent folk must drive out kindly 
indecent folk. The city must be patron 
where now the Tammany district leader 
is. 


One admirable act of leg- 
pay ay er gaia islation by the New York 

legislature is its enact- 
ment in practically the form recommended 
by the tenement house commission of a law 
under which the regeneration of the tene- 
ment house districts of New York city 
will proceed apace. Not only is it certain 


now that the old buildings will either be . 


destroyed or remodeled, but hereafter 
all structures built must conform to eon- 
ditions approaching sanitary and moral 
ideals, as to measure of light, air and 
water, and those conveniences which 
make life decent and tolerable, under con- 
ditions at best somewhat hostile to hu- 
man and civic welfare. As we go to press 
Governor Odell is being stormed with pe- 
titions and delegations to prevent by ex- 
ecutive veto the legalizing of a franchise 
steal worked through the legislature at 
the eleventh hour, by which the river 
front street on the West Side of New 
York city, from the Battery to Fifty- 
ninth Street, would be given over for 
transportation purposes to a company of 
promoters organized to speculate in the 
franchise right, a right worth anywhere 
from fifty to one hundred million dollars. 
The uprising in New York which has fol- 
lowed the disclosure of this “‘ grab” legis- 
lation shows that New Yorkers have not, 
as Bishop Potter intimated in his address 
at Harvard last week, wholly lost their 
power of protest against evil, 


eine The boy who not many 
ames ork -YeaTS ago was driving an 

ice wagon, and who now 
sits in the seat of power at Albany as 
governor of the Empire State, has demon- 
strated during his first year as governor 
that he has the stuff out of which na- 
tional statesmen can be made. Not since 
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the days of Grover Cleveland has New 
York had so forceful and commanding a 
personality in the governor’s chair, one 
who has lived up to the ideals of his of- 
fice and the powers which theoretically 
go with executive position. With a less 
favorable record back of him when he 
took the place than his predecessor, Mr. 
Roosevelt, had, he has excelled Mr. Roose- 
velt’s record for independence, vigilance 
in guarding the treasury from looters, 
and contempt for the decrees of the boss 
and henchmen of the Republican ma- 
chine. In his inaugural message he out- 
lined a policy of reform in taxation, in 
relations between state and municipali- 
ties, in economical administration of de- 
partments, which he has carried out with 
remarkable success. As the result of the 
newer forms of taxation provided for by 
the legislature and the executive, the 
state tax for the coming year will be ex- 
ceedingly low, and to a greater degree 
will be borne, as it should, by those 
best able to carry it. Organized capital 
at last seems to have been taught that it 
must come to terms. 


Emperor William of Ger- 
many renewed his youth 
last week while visiting 
the university at Bonn, where he formerly 
studied and where he saw his eldest son, 
the crown prince, matriculate. He spoke 
to the university circle later in the day, 
telling of the joy of his youthful life, of 
the delight of his career at the university 
and of his hope that his son might have 
as happy a time. He dwelt on modern 
Germany’s source of strength, so superior 
to that of medieval Germany, because 
the people are imbued by a sense of na 
tionality, a spirit of unity formerly un- 
known. Formerly, he said, the princes 
envied the emperor, the nobility envied 
the towns and the peasantry envied the 
nobility. Turning to the future he 
pleaded with his hearers to work for Ger- 
mania, to avoid squandering their ener- 
gies in cosmopolitan dreams or one-sided 
party tendencies. Asasource of strength 
for such loyalty to Fatherland as he urged 
he pointed his hearers to One ‘‘ whose 
name we all bear, who has borne our sins 
and washed them away, who lived for our 
example and worked as we should work.” 
The report of this interesting academic 
event is one that leaves the impression 
of a singularly impressive occasion, the 
father bidding his heir Godspeed as he 
enters upon a course of higher training 
for arduous duties of state which, God 
willing, he some day will be called upon 
to perform. The emperor was in a ten- 
derer mood than usual, more religious 
and sentimental—in the best sense of 
that word. 


Emperor William 
Renews His Youth 


A dispatch of which 
little has been made, 
but which, if true, is of 
much significance, came to this country 
ten days ago, intimating that Archbishop 
Chappelle had informed the Taft Com- 
mission that the influence of the papacy 
would be against the return of the friars 
to the villages of the islands, it being the 
intention that the few who remained in 
the islands should be concentrfted at 
Manila. Now word comes from Rome 
that the superiors general of the orders 
in the Philippines, obeying instructions 


The Friars in the 
Philippines 
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from the Vatican, have ordered the emi- 
gration of the friars in the Philippines 
to Venezuela and Ecuador. If this be 
true, the situation in the Philippines at 
once clears up amazingly, and the path 
of the United States officials at once 
becomes less thorny. There will still re- 
main the by no means easy task of set- 
tling title to property which the friars 
claim, and paying for whatever they 
rightfully own. But that will be much 
easier if the friars are to be sent away. 
Just how Venezuela and Ecuador will 
fancy the papal policy is a matter of con- 
jecture full of interest. The government 
of Uruguay has just published an order 
prohibiting the Jesuits and other Roman 
Catholic orders from entering that coun- 
try; and throughout South America the 
anti-clerical spirit is growing rather than 
waning. With France, Spain, Portugal, 
the Philippines and portions of South 
America up in arms against them, the 
monastic orders must feel that it is a 
most fortunate fact that as a last resort 
they can come to the United States and 
without let or hindrance erect their mon- 
asteries and pile up their wealth. It is 
fortunate for them. But it is not so for 
the United States, or for the Roman 
Catholic Church in the United States. 
For here as elsewhere the secular priest 
and the priest of the orders have not that 
perfect harmony of opinion and action 
which the Roman Catholic Church al- 
ways endeavors to make the public think 
exists in its perfection in the Catholic fold. 


Pee RR Ray We referred last week 

** to the indiscretion of 
—" the Archduke Francis 
Ferdinand of Austria in openly allying 
himself with the Catholic party by accept- 
ing the appointment of patron of the 
Austrian Catholic Schools Association, in 
a speech anti-Protestant intenor. It was 
more than a declaration of loyalty to 
Catholicism. It was a defiance of the 
Pan-German portion of the population, 
and they have not been slow to accept 
the challenge. Pan-German and Chris- 
tian Socialist deputies have argued 
for the abolition of a paragraph in the 
penal-code which provides punishment 
for criticism of members of the royal 
family, they holding that such a law 
limits freedom of speech and prevents 
attack on clericalism masked under the 
guise of royal declarations of policy. Up- 
roar in the legislature naturally bas fol- 
lowed such argument, and suspension of 
deliberations was ordered until the public 
at large and the Reichsrath have oppor- 
tunity to cool down. The episode is only 
an incident in a bitter war between Teu- 
ton and Slav, Protestant and Catholic, 
which is fast disintegrating the empire, 
and which makes a reapportionment of 
territory and realignment of peoples in- 
evitable so soon as the respected person 
and unifying influence of Emperor Fran- 
cis Joseph are taken away at his death. 
The heir apparent by his indiscretion has 
not narrowed the chasm which yawns or 
diminished the supply of fuel for fires of 
racial and religious passion. 


Clashes between German 
troops and the Chinese 
forces near the Great Wall show that 
either the Chinese troops under General 
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Lui have flagrantly disobeyed orders to 
withdraw beyond the limits assigned for 
foreign control or that the German forces 
have sought combat for ulterior ends. 
The naming of a board of six eminent 
Officials who are to act in place of the 
empress dowager and shape the internal 
and foreign policy is not reassuring, inas- 
much as it is with the emperor and his 
advisers that the Powers should deal if 
China is to be helped to better conditions ; 
and these six officials are decidedly anti- 
foreign in their sympathies. The Powers 
are reported as still insisting upon exces- 
sively large indemnities, and as quite 
content to allow the United States to take 
less than its proportionate share if it cares 
to. Great Britain stands with the United 
States for a more lenient policy in this 
matter ; and Sir Ernest Satow, the Brit- 
ish minister, even goes so far as to rule 
against the missionaries collecting any 
claims. The demands of Italy for indem- 
nity are ridiculously high, bordering on 
sheer plunder. 

President Martin of the Imperial Uni- 
versity is reported as conferring with 
Viceroy Li Hung Chang last week as to 
the possibility of beginning the erection 
of new quarters for that admirable insti- 
tution, which has adequate funds for its 
maintenance safely invested, but there 
are rumors of Russian interference with 
Dr. Martin’s plans. Reports from Pao- 
tingfu tell of the offer of a fine plot of 
land on the outskirts of the city by Chi- 
nese men of wealth for a site of the new 
Presbyterian mission, but it is reported 
that the Presbyterians do not intend to 
re-establish their work in that city, in- 
tending to leave the field to the Amer- 
ican Board, which will make a similar 
concession in other Chinese cities. Ap- 
parently out of the massacres and pil- 
laging of missionary property there may 
come greater comity and less duplication 
of Protestant mission plants in China. 
Dr. Ament, to whom and Mr. Conger we 
refer elsewhere, is authority for the state- 
ment that latest evidence shows that 
Prof. Huberty James was captured by 
troops under Gen. Lung Li early in the 
siege, ordered to humble himself before 
the Chinese general, which he refused to 
do, imprisoned for seven days and then 
beheaded, his head being exposed for 
three days at one of the city gates. This 
puts an end to all hope of the escape of 
this gifted scholar, whose self-sacrifice 
for the Chinese in by-gone days counted 
for naught. 

The ravages of famine in the province 
of Shansi affect millions of people and 
have become so severe that Li Hung 
Chang has sent forth an appeal for aid to 
America. ) 





The Young Women’s Christian Associations 
have just held, in Nashville, Tenn., the eighth 
biennial convention. There was a representa- 
tion from sixteen states. This is the first 
time that this convention has been held in the 
South, and many Southern states were repre- 
sented for the first time. Rev. Charles Erd- 
man of Germantown, Pa., preached the con- 
vention sermon and gave a series of ad- 
dresses, based upon Bible characters and 
their work. Dr. Josiah Strong spoke on the 
Twentieth Century Revival, and Dr. E. C. 
Dargan of Louisville, Ky., upon Active and 
Meditative Types of Service. Mrs. L. W. 
Messer of Chicago, chairman of the Amer- 
ican committee, presided over the convention. 
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The United Congregational 
Church 


Rev. Dr. Joseph Parker, in an addregg 
before the joint assemblies of the Eng. 
lish Baptist and Congregational Unions 
last week in London, used the opportu. 
nity to plead strongly for a more effective, 
better organized type of Congregational. 
ism, which he termed the United Congre. 
gational Church, and which some day, he 
ventured to believe, might include the 
Independents and Baptists not only of 
England and Wales, but also of Scotland 
and the colonies. For the perfection of 
this scheme he. names as essential the 
creation of a properly constituted and 
supported ministerial sustentation fund; 
the devising of one or more legitimate 
ways of entering the ministry, which 
would prevent the sustentation funds 
from being the prey of an unworthy min- 
istry, and this without attempting to 
make the Christian ministry a ‘‘cldse 
borough” open only to the educated ; the 
preservation of the individual church as 
the primary and indestructible unit, but 
the better relating of the units, in order 
to adapt Independency to a ‘“‘ new Eng. 
land and a new world.” 

Supposing the scheme as thus devised 
at work, what does Dr. Parker think it 
would do? It would, he predicts, work 
for greater fellowship between rural and 
urban churches and ministers. It would 
put an end to Congregational waste—the 
duplication of theological seminaries, for 
instance—and would bring about a con- 
solidation of charities, funds and trusts 
and denominational societies. 
tend to make easier the restoration of 
work abandoned in chapels in deserted 
parts of cities. It would bring about 
better support of denominational litera- 
ture in the form of books and periodicals. 

To the charge.that this reform all points 
toward Presbyterianism, Dr. Parker re- 
plies that such an insinuation does not 
frighten him. He sees Presbyterianism 
taking on forms of Independency. He 
cannot deprecate or retard the reverse 
movement if it will only aid to bring in 
an effective polity. Pointing to the re- 
cent union of Free and United Presbyte- 
rian Churches inScotland as a fine example 
of good sense and Christian amity, he calls 
upon the leaders of the Baptist and the 
Congregational folds to think seriously 
under what conditions they can come to- 
gether as a United Congregational Church. 
A step toward this, he holds, has already 
been taken which never can be retraced, 
by the joint meeting this spring. 

In-a supplementary document issued 
along with the address, Dr. Parker shows 
that it is part of his scheme that the in- 
clusive institutioi—the United Congre- 
gational Church—is to be clothed with an 
authority which is final; that it is to be a 
court of appeal—such as our National 
Council, for instance, is not. In fact, he 
has gone farther in his suggestions toward 
Presbyterianism than Congregationalism 
in this country has gone, much ahead as 
we are, generally speaking, of our Eng- 
lish brethren in the adaptation of the 
principles of Independency to present day 
conditions. 

The correspondent of the NW. Y. Even- 
ing Post reports that Dr. Parker’s mes- 
sage to the churches has met with an ex- 
traordinarily cordial reception. Of this 
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we shall learn more by the next foreign 
mail. There is this to be said, after a pe- 
rusal of the presidential address, that it is 
pold, full of insight, instinct with a spirit 
of leadership, and entirely worthy of its 
author and the body he addressed. It 
has all the brilliancy, waywardness, pun- 
gency of its author at his best. It shows 
that an old man can see visions and dream 
dreams, and that, so far from being ossi- 
fied, he is the youngest and most pro- 
gressive clergyman of his body, whose 
parting message to his brethren is a call 
to arms against a foe so mighty that un- 
necessary division of the Christian army 
is fatuous and wicked. Dr. Parker can 
scarcely hope to live to see his dream real- 
ized, as Principal Rainy of Scotland has 
seen his, but if he should prove to have 
started a movement of the sort he pleads 
for, that will be fame of an enduring 
kind. 





A Conservative Presbyterian 
Report 


The report of the Presbyterian com- 
mittee upon creed revision will carry 
great weight with the denomination and 
still greater weight with the world at 
large because, with a membership repre- 
sentative of all shades of opinion, it is, 
with the exception of two votes against 
the addition of a summary of Reformed 
beliefs, unanimous. 

It must be remembered, however, that 
this report is only the advice of a com- 
mittee appointed to consult with the 
presbyteries and formulate their re- 
sponses for the information of the Gen- 
eral Assembly and of the church at large. 
Whether action under the Form of Goy- 
ernment shall be initiated depends en- 
tirely upon the temper and views of the 
majority of the General Assembly meet- 
ing in Philadelphia a fortnight hence. 

The committee reports unanimously as 
to the fact that “the returns indicate 
that the church desires some change in 
its creedal statements,” but a change 
which shall not “impair the integrity of 
the system of doctrine” contained in the 
Confession of Faith. The committee 
practically recommends an attempt to 
formulate this hitherto unwritten “ sys- 
tem of doctrine,” which (and not the let- 
ter of the confession) has always been 
subscribed to by Presbyterian ruling and 
teaching elders*as the basis of their ordi- 
nation vow. If the church revises the 
confession in the light of modern thought 
and by the decisive majorities which the 
form of government demands, this sys- 
tem of doctrine which the ordination vow 
requires must be regarded as expressed to 
the mind of the church in the letter of 
the modified confession. 

This revision and modification of the 
doctrinal basis of the church is to be 
reached, if the advice of the committee is 
acted upon, both by addition and revision. 
The Scripture teaching “that God is not 
Willing that any one should perish, nor is 
it the decree of God, but the wickedness 
of their own hearts, which shuts some 
men out from the salvation freely and 
lovingly offered in Jesus Christ to all sin- 
ners,” the committee desires to have 
added, and changes are recommended in 
five chapters of the present confession, 
“with additional statements concerning 
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the love of God for all men, missions and 
the Holy Spirit.” 

The committee further, recommends 
the appointment by the General Assem- 
bly of a committee, in the constitutional 
form, to prepare ‘‘a brief summary of 
the reformed faith, bearing the same re- 
lation to the confession which the shorter 
catechism bears to the longer catechism,” 
not ‘‘to be a substitute for the confes- 
sion” and “not to affect the terms of 
subscription, but to vindicate and clear 
the doctrines of the church from all 
false aspersions and misconceptions, to 
give a better understanding of what is 
most surely believed among us and in no 
sense to impair, but rather to manifest 
and maintain, the integrity of the re- 
formed faith.” 

If this action of the advisory committee 
foretells the action of the church, it will 
bring little encouragement to those who 
hoped to see the Presbyterian church 
delivered from the yoke of a seventeenth 
century confessionalism. There will be 
clear gain, indeed, in the assertion of the 
love of God which is overlaid and hidden 
in the present confession by the undue 
emphasis upon his judicial power and pur- 
pose. But the present comprehension, 
afforded by the individual interpretation 
of the unwritten “system of doctrine” 
contained in the written confession, will 
have, to agreat extent, disappeared. The 
mind of the church will have been too 
recently expressed for variation, and the 
newly formulated confession, with its 
extra-scriptural definiteness of teaching, 
will remain with full indorsement as a 
burden on the church. On the whole, in 
spite of the promise that the love of God 
shall be added to the official teaching of 
the church, we think that the Presby- 
terian conservatives are to be congratu- 
lated on their victory. 





The New South 


The recent speech by United States 
Senator McLaurin of South Carolina re- 
pudiating Bourbon Democracy on the one 
hand and Bryan Democracy on the other, 
and asserting that he and many other 
Southerners in political life and indus- 
trial pursuits are weary of opposing the 
national policies, trade and financial, for 
which the Republican party and the 
North stand, is unquestionably a speech 
of considerable significance. It is pro- 
phetic of a new era in the South, in which 
there will be less unanimity of opinion 
and action among the whites and less 
opposition to Northern opinions, provid- 
ing always that the North does not at- 
tempt to interfere with Southern sup- 
pression of the Negro. 

It is doubtful whether the North, in 
facing the race problem, will resort to 
anything other than moral suasion in the 
future, and even that will be very like 
agreement providing only the South will 
enforce its new franchise laws indiscrim- 
inately, excluding illiterate and incompe- 
tent whites as well as blacks from the 
suffrage. If the South will only see the 
shortsightedness and wickedness of hold- 
ing longer such caste and race prejudices 
as Governor Candler of Georgia has ut- 
tered during the past week, and will really 
set to work—possibly with Federal aid— 
to educate both the ignorant whites and 
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blacks, and give a ballot to each when 
competent and not before, and if it will 
come to see that the same national trade 
policy which benefits New England will 
benefit the South, then the nation will 
enter upon an era of domestic concord 
and prosperity such as it has not known 
for many aday. The distinguished com- 
pany of Northern educators and philan- 
thropists, organized by Robert C. Ogden, 
who have been in the South during the 
past ten days attending the commence- 
ments of schools for Negroes, and confer- 
ring with Southern educators, return 
home convinced that it is the duty of the 
North now to aid the South to care for 
her illiterate white population as well as- 
to aid her to care for the Negroes; and 
this, if for no other reason, because the 
South will not consent to see the Negro 
given advantages which are denied to his 
white neighbor, also illiterate and poor. 

Private benevolence can do something 
in this line, and Protestant missionary 
societies like the American Missionary 
Association are bravely helping in the 
work. But it is a task huge enough to 
make it proper to call for Federal aid, 
and perhaps influential journalists, like - 
Messrs. Abbott, Shaw and Page, who went 
on this trip to the South, will immedi- 
ately begin to do all in their power to 
shape public opinion toward that end. 

The vote of the people of Alabama last 
week resulted in a victory for those 
who favor a call for a convention to 
revise the state constitution, the most 
important duty of which will be the 
framing of new franchise tests. Gov- 
ernor Candler of Georgia announces that 
he intends to bring about a similar con- 
vention in Georgia. In Virginia senti- 
ment against calling a constitutional con- 
vention for this purpose seems to have 
triumphed, United States Senator Daniel 
having thrown his influence against it, 
and President Dreher of Roanoke College, 
in an open letter to the people of the 
state, also shaping the outcome percep- 
tibly. 





The Progress of Christian 
Character 


There was progress in the Christian 
character of Jesus himself. There was 
development. There could be no progress. 
in him in respect to righteousness be- 
cause he was stainlessly virtuous and 
holy from the beginning. But there 
could be, and there was, progress in his 
character, due to the increase of his ex- 
perience, the enlargement of his knowl- 
edge, the widening of his loving interest 
in mankind. This fact of progress he re- 
peatedly conceded as something of which 
he was well aware. But for us there is 
the progress not only of development but 
of conquest, not merely that of natural, 
orderly expansion in virtue but also that 
due to strife and struggle against exter- 
nal and active forces of evil. There are 
few, if indeed there be any, who can 
stand still now and then and hold their 
ground. Most of us are either advancing 
or retreating the whole time. Not to go 
forward means to retrograde. The least 
halt in the fight for holiness involves some 
form of surrender to temptation. The 
true Christian makes some gain in good- 
ness daily, even though it be but slight. 
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But we may not be hasty in judgment 
one.of another. The tokens of progress 
vary much and are not always easily rec- 
ognized. We may discover it in the less 
frequent, less conspicuous appearance of 
this or that particular fault. When we 
observe the sharp tongue controlled, the 
dilatory step quickened, or indifference 
to truth corrected, and habitually, we 
know that spiritual progress has been 
made. We are assured of the same thing 
by that atmosphere of holiness which en- 
velopes some lives, that absorption in do- 
ing good, that serene dwelling in thought 
upon the love of God, that delight in 
Christian company and fellowship which 
have transformed some characters and 
lives, But we may not overlook the fact 
that progress in Christian character often 
is being made where it is not evident at 
once, in hearts which are shy of reveal- 
ing the depth and power of their holy as- 
pirations, in circumstances which discour- 
age effort. We detect it in those who 
would repudiate the title of Christian but 
who appreciate something of the strange 
attraction of the career of the Redeemer 
and who feebly and haltingly are trying 
to follow him afar off. 

It is not the level of attainment so 
much as it is the degree of progress which 
counts in the end. Let this encourage 
us all. He who started low down in the 
moral and spiritual world perhaps may 
never with all his climbing attain the 
level upon which another began. Yet 
the former may be nobler and more hon- 
orable in the divine sight than the latter. 
The former may have risen higher, may 
have made greater, more commendable 
progress, than he who was born into a 
better opportunity and has been substan- 
tially content with that. Thus shall 
many of the last become first in the end. 
The progress of the soul is not so much 
absolute as relative. It is not so much 
doing as it is being and growing. 





This Week’s Christian World 


Our May Christian World number goes 
forth with an abundance of timely and inter- 
esting reading in its sixty pages. The illus- 
trated section is unusually varied. It gives a 
glimpse of modern Mexico from the point of 
view of one of the most intelligent of daily 
newspaper correspondents, Mr. J. D. Whelp- 
ley. Clifton Johnson’s suggestions regarding 
the pessible service of children in the matter 
of village improvement are a strikingly novel 
contribution to the discussion of the rural 
problem. Due respect is paid to the forth- 
coming jubilee of the missionary society by 
devoting no less than five pages to a presenta- 
tion of the living heroes of that great move- 
ment, while equally pertinent to the anniver- 
sary is Mr. Sewall’s study of a decadent hill 
town. 

There will be general appreciation of Mrs. 
Helen Campbell’s just tribute to Jane Ad- 
dams, while lovers of the artistic will be glad 
to learn through Mr. Philip L. Hale what the 
winter has stood for artistically in a city that 
has no superior in America as an art center. 
Mr. Hale, by the way, is a son of Dr. Edward 
Everett Hale, and an artist of no little merit. 
Dr. Bradford’s sermon is in his best vein. 
The usual variety of news and general matter 
will be apparent as the pages of the paper are 
turned. We call special attention to the insti- 
tution of a department of Western news and 
comment, intended to Become a regular fea- 
ture of the paper. 





He that has never prayed can never con- 
ceive, and he that has prayed can never for- 
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get, how much is to be gained by prayer.— 
Matthew Young. 





In Brief 


“Modern comprehensionism,” says the 
Herald and Presbyter, “is apostasy.” Dear! 
dear! Apostasy from John 17: 21, we sup- 
pose! 





The London correspondent of the New York 
Tribune reports Rev. Dr. Dunning, editor of 
this paper, as a prominent speaker at the reli- 
gious assemblies in London last week. 





The Boston Herald is to be congratulated 
on the attractive way in which, in its new de- 
partment, The Herald Pulpit, it is reporting 
the Sunday sermons of Boston’s preachers. 





Miss [sabella Bird, the well-known traveler, 
whose prejudice against foreign missions was 
overcome by personal acquaintance with the 
fruits of mission work, has offered herself to 
the Anglican bishop of Calcutta for mission 
work in India. 

The Congregational Year-Book is announced 
as now nearing completion. The last state 
has reported and the churches may look for 
the volume within a few weeks. So writes 
the acting secretary of the council, Rev. Asher 
Anderson. 





Persons seuding manuscripts or other com- 
munications for this paper should address 
them to The Congregationalist—not simply to 
the Pilgrim Press or to the Congregational 
Sunday-School and Publishing Society. The 
society has several publications, and mistakes 
may be avoided by a definite address. 





The terrible tragedy in Portland, Me., last 
week, by which several men lost their lives 
through the sudden madness of a fellow-work- 
man, is attributed to the ruin wrought on 
brain and nerves by alcoholic liquors, which 
the man who took life was in the habit of im- 
bibing. Such may be the fate of sober men 
anywhere at any time so long as they have to 
toil with men who touch and taste intoxicants. 





Those who think that the Chinese believe 
the foreign victory over China to be com- 
plete should ponder an edict of Prince Tuan’s, 
reported by Rev. Griffiths John. According 
to this the foreign Powers are to pay China 
an indemnity of 400,000,000 taels. All Chris- 
tian churches are confiscated. Japan is to re- 
turn Formosa, Germany Kiao-chou, Russia 
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Port Arthur. All missionaries are to be 
driven out. China is to control Korea and 
Annam. The Siberian railroad is to be taken 
up. At least Prince Tuan knows enough 
recent history to lie intelligently. 





We have asked the representative ministers 
of other denominations who for the benefit of 
our readers report once a month matters of up- 
permost interest in their respective churches 
to speak this time with reference to the spirit. 
ual fruitage of the season about ending. It 
is gratifying to note the measure of success 
in the winter campaign which each op. 
serves. Several, at our request, touch upon 
the important question of federation and the 
possibility of holding in this country a simul- 
taneous mission like that recently carried on 
in England. The views of our Episcopal cor- 
respondent, Dr. Edward Abbott, on this sub. 
ject are especially frank and significant. 





The committee on The Congregationalist ap. 
pointed at the time of its sale to the Congre. 
gational Sunday-School and Publishing Soci. 
ety was understood to be an ad interim com. 
mittee to serve until the annual meeting of the 
society. The new committee chosen by the 
directors since the annual meeting is made up 
of the same gentlemen, with one exception, 
Mr. Farrar having been transferred, at his 
own request, to the finance committee. The 
Congregationalist committee now consists of 
Rev. Willard Scott, D. D., chairman, Rey. 
W. R. Campbell, Rev. E. M. Noyes, John 
Herbert, F. P. Shumway, C. O. Walker. 





We have heard of no more fitting memorial 
to the late Sir John Stainer, whom both the 
musical and the Christian world delight to 
honor, than the vesper services of the last two 
Sundays at Central Church, Boston. The 
programs were taken from his compositions 
exclusively, even to the congregational hymn, 
and the address by Dr. Clark was largely an 
appreciation of the service rendered: by this 
knight of Christian song, whose music was 
the outcome of a life of faith and whose tune- 
ful and harmonious gospel will comfort and 
uplift sorrowing humanity till time shall be 
no more. Our readers will find a rich feast in 
the discriminating study of Dr. Stainer on 
page 691 from the pen of the able composer 
and critic, Mr. George A. Burdett, who also is 
organist at Central Church. 





The Book Committee of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, disregarding precedents, all of 
which made for a clerical appointment, has 
elected Mr. David D. Thompson, editor of the 
Northwestern Christian Advocate, to succeed 





Massachusetts’s Gifts to the Nation 


In order to answer many inquiries as to the 
small showing Massachusetts makes in the 
recently published statement of the executive 
committee of the Congregational Home Mis- 
sionary Society, I wish to publish the follow- 
ing extract from the forthcoming report of 
the executive committee of the Massachusetts 
Home Missionary Society : 


It is necessary still to remind the churches 
that all this foreign work (in Massachusetts), 
which costs some $20,000 a year, has now come 
direetly upon them for support. The fund 


ciety to the work in the WeSt have been large 
in recent years, because we were for some ten 
years using freely the Swett legacy. This 
made our surplus large, and that surplus went 
to New York. The following figures are in- 
structive: In 1892, the national society re 
ceived from this society, $82,620.39, and from 
churches and individuals in Massachusetts, 
$33,318.70, and by legacies from Massachu- 
setts, $46,254.97. In all, $162,294.01. 

In fact, the shrinkage in the receipts of the 
national society occasioned by the hard times 
has continued and failed to be made good 
more from the fact that our Swett fund is ex- 


From Mass. From churches and From legacies In all from 
society individuals in Mass. Srom Mass. Mass. 
1893 $74,489.93 $23,501.90 $75,440.85 $173,431.68 
1894 56,192.78 17,884.51 64,387.54 139,464.82 
1895 60,793.74 65,642.76 23,600.10 148,836.60 
1896 99,164.05 27,670.12 37,207.60 164,041.77 
1897 $1,218.90 16,802.96 49,006.30 = 97,027.16 
1898 29,634.96 15,836.56 68,919.34 114,390.86 
1899 31,403.46 8,842.11 71,007.87 103,753.44 
1900 25,613.93 11,376.02 60,692.61 97,246.19 


that has hitherto borne this expense is gone, 
and unless our receipts are largely increased 
our work in the West must suffer. Indeed, it 
has already suffered. The gifts from this so- 


_hausted than from any other cause. When 


times grew better the receipts of the national 
society failed to rally because then our gifts 
were reduced. " JosHua Colt. 
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Rev. Dr. Arthur E. Edwards. Mr, Thompson 
was long Dr. Edwards’s assistant, and though 
there were many rival candidates, and though 
the result was not attained until the sixth 
pallot, it was realized at last by the commit- 
tee that a competent subordinate, used to all 
precedents and in harmony with the traditions 
of the paper, was better fitted for promotion 
to the place than other men, more brilliant 
perhaps as writers, but with less experience 
and ballast. Mr. Thompson is favorably known 
to our readers as correspondent of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal denomination for our “Chris- 
tian World numbers. He has our hearty con- 
gratulations. 





Our brothers in black or in brown seem to 
be capturing the honors conferred by theo- 
logical seminaries this year. At Yale’s ora- 
torical contest the two leading prizes went, 
the first to a Negro, James F. Gregory of Bor- 
dentown, N. J., an Amherst graduate and 
captain of the Yale Divinity baseball nine; 
the other to a Japanese, Masuchichi Matsu- 
moto, one of the Flowery Kingdom’s brightest 
sons, who is fitting for missionary work. 
This recalls the fact, already chronicled, that 
the highest honors in the gift of Pacific Semi- 
nary this year were borne off by a Japanese, 
who expects to return to Sendai to teach. 
Our American students must look out for their 
laurels. The last named institution, at Oak- 


land, through its graduating class of only six, / 


extends its influence into Washington, the 
Coeur d’ Alene, Japan and the Philippines, 
where a graduate is to be superintendent of 
schools on a single island. 





_ Whether Harvard University should con- 
fer the degree of LL: D. upon the President 
of the United States when he comes to Com- 
mencement in June is a question which theo- 
retically should be determined by the respon- 
sible awarders of the degree upon considera- 
tions of Mr. MecKinley’s personal fitness 
solely. That would be for the honor of the 
university and the worth of American academ- 
ical degrees. If, however, it has been the 
custom of the oldest of our universities to 
confer this honorary degree on a visiting 
President as a recognition of the dignity of 
the office, to refuse it in this case on account 
of the clamor of a few personal and political 
enemies of the President who happen also to 
be Harvard graduates would be to make a 
good precedent at the wrong time. Mr. Mc- 
Kinley, after his present term is over, might 
be asked to teach law in one of our universi- 
ties, and then the title would be very conven- 
ient and becoming. 





Not all the friends of Sec. J. L. Barton and 
Rev. J. F. Loba were able to be at the wharf 
in East Boston last Saturday afternoon when 
the Cunard steamship fared forth with them 
on board, but the hand-shaking and the hand- 
kerchief-waving on the part of the few who 
accompanied them to the ship represented a 
mighty volume of interest and affection on 
the part of the Congregationalists throughout 
the country, who will follow them with eager 
interest as they cross the Atlantic and then 
make their way through the Mediterranean to 
India. They carried from the Prudential 
Committee of the American Board fall and 
explicit instructions with reference to their 
work. This document is nearly 2,000 words 
long, emphasizing strongly the comprehen- 
Sive character of the investigations to be 
made. We are particularly glad to see that 
the desire is frequently expressed that inquiry 
be made on the possibility of wise and Chris- 
tian affiliation and co operation with the mis- 
sion forces of other denominations, particu- 
larly as respects educational and medical 
work. Dr. Loba’s last Sunday with his church 
in Evanston was rendered exceptionally de- 
lightful through the reception of eighteen 
persons into thechurch. Dr. Barton is accom- 
panied by his wife, and the party will be 
joined in London by Mr. Whittemore, who 
sailed three days before. 
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The Case of Prof. 


At the meeting of the Grinnell Association, 
April 30, charges against Prof. George D. 
Herron, formerly of Iowa College, were made 
affecting his conduct as a Christian minister, 
and not charges of heresy, theological or eco- 
nomic, as has been intimated. According to 
the constitution of the association, if the 
charges seem to the association to justify in- 
vestigation, the duty of calling a council to 
investigate them devolves upon the church 
with which Mr. Herron is still connected as a 
member, the church in Grinnell. Whether 
this be a mutual council or an ex parte one 
depends upon Mr. Herron’s choice. Upon 
the report of this council will depend the 
action of the local church and the association. 

Pending this judicial decision by an ecclesi- 
astical tribunal, it is becoming in us to sus- 
pend judgment. At the same time our respon- 
sibilities as a newspaper make it seem wise to 
call attention to the following facts. 

Mrs. George D. Herron was granted a 
divorce from Prof. George D. Herron April 22, 
by the courts at Algona, Io., the custody of 
the four children being given to her, the 
ground of the divorce being desertion and 
cruelty. 

The court in its decision granting the di- 
voree, added a statement that the matter of 
alimony had been amicably adjusted; and 
that the defendant had made full, liberal and 
generous allowance to the plaintiff for sup- 
port and maintenance of herself and children, 
the amount being paid in cash. 

Since the divorce was granted a statement 
in behalf of the people of Grinnell has been 
put forth, drafted by Professor Parker of 
Iowa College, but signed by thé mayor of the 
city, the pastor of the First Congregational 
Church and a score and more of the leading 
merchants, bankers, professional men of the 
community, who are said to indorse it in sub- 
stanceif notin form. This statement, in part, 
reads thus: 


What we know of Mr. Herron’s life and 
efforts to induce his wife to ask for a divorce, 
of the methods understood to have been em- 
ployed by him to bring it about, of her gener- 
osity towards him even now, of the declara- 
tions unfavorable to her which seem to us to 
have originated with him, compels every one 
here, so far as we know or have learned, to 
sympathize with her and to deem him a cruel 
and faithless husband. 


The pastor of the Congregational churth in 
Grinnell, Rev. E. M. Vittum, over his own 
signature, makes the following statement: 


George D. Herron united with the church of 
which I am pastor nearly eight years ago. 
He assented to the covenant, thus declaring 
that he accepted the “‘system of Christian 
truth held by the churches of our faith and 
order, and by this church,’”’ and promising 
solemnly “to walk with his church in the 
truth and peace.” He has never notified us 
of any change in his attitude or asked to be 
released from his promise, and according to 
the ethics of the business world he is still un- 
der the same sacred obligation. How well he 
is keeping his compact, those who have heard 
his public addresses can judge. But the 
church has never called him to account. I 
have not accepted his teaching, but before the 
morality of his private life was questioned I 
repeatedly gave him opportunities to speak in 
the church. Until this week, I have never 
made any public utterance orally or through 
the press in personal criticism of Mr. Herron. 
This statement is of importance to the public 
only because I am pastor of the church of 
which he is a member. Any statement that 
he has been persecuted by his church on ac- 
count of heresy or ‘socialism is an absolute 
falsehood. For some time past there have 
been increasing suspicions as to his moral 
character, culminating when a divorce, with 
custody of the children, was granted Mrs. 
Herron. The charges against his character 
will be dealt with by the church, but without 
haste or excitement. Our church does not be- 
lieve in lynching. As Mrs. Herron is also a 
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George D. Herron 


member of the same church, as her pastor, I 
wish to add that the derogatory statements 
made concerning her I do not believe. Many 
of them I know to be false. If Mr. Herron is 
a truthful man, he should deny them and ask 
his friends not to repeat them. 


Reports from Iowa finding their way East 
have affected the attitude of churches and 
other societies toward Professor Herron, 
courses of lectures in New Haven and Boston 
which he had been advertised to give being 
suppressed, and engagements to speak in 
churches being canceled. 

The Get-to-gether Club of Brooklyn had 
arranged for a dinner last Monday evening, 
and for speeches by many noted men, among 
them Mr. Herron. Learning that he was to 
be one of the speakers, Rev. Drs. N. D. Hillis 
and S. D. McConnell of the local clergy, Mr. 
Rossiter Raymond and Judge Gaynor of the 


. local laity, and Rev. Dr. Josiah Strong refused 


to appear before the club, each of them giving 
as their reason their unwillingness to seem to 
countenance Mr. Herron. Mr. Ernest Crosby 
and Mr. Edwin Markham, the poet, who had 
been advertised to speak on the same occa- 
sion, were willing to appear with Mr. Herron, 
and Mr. Crosby in a subsequent interview 
has denounced the action of the other speak- 
ers as “ Pharisaical.”” As the result of the 
attitude of Drs. Hillis, McConnell, e¢ al., and 
the inability of the managers of the club to 
get speakers who would take their places, the 
dinner of the club was given up. 

Dr. Hillis, in giving a lengthy interview to 
the Brooklyn Eagle on the case, said: 


My objection to appearing with Mr. Her- 
ron was not based upon the vagaries of his 
intellect, or upon the fact that his thinking 
seems to me crude, superficial and false in its 
premises, but upon his deeds, that represent 
his will and character. I do not wish to be 
unkind, but there are sins so bald, vulgar and 
crass in their persistency, their virulence, that 
they consume the mantle of charity as a flame 
a@ garment. 


Rev. Dr. Josiah Strong,’who is reported as 
having visited Grinnell, interviewed Mrs. 
Herron and carefully investigated the matter, 
in his letter declining to appear with Mr. Her- 
ron, said: 


He and his female accomplice in breaking 
up a family have committed a crime against 
the fundamental institutions of society, and 
have trampled under foot the explicit and un- 
mistakable teachings of Jesus Christ. Their 
conduct has been despicable beyond the re- 
sources of my vocabulary to express, and if 
all the facts were known these people would 
not be tolerated in any self-respecting society 
for an hour. * 


Mr. Herron, in lecturing in the Park The- 
ater, Brooklyn, on the 22d, is reported in the 
New York Tribune as saying that he believed 
the time was coming when marriage laws 
would be modified—that a meaningless cere- 
monial need not be part of the union of a man 
and woman who loved. The Christian Church 
was described as having “fought its way by 
brute force and authority contrary to the 


‘spirit of individual freedom taught by Jesus 


Christ,” and as showing today “ moral ruffian- 
ism and bloodless inefficacy.” 

Addressing the Social Science Club of Har- 
vard University on the evening of the 25th, 
Mr. Herron denounced Harvard and all other 
educational institutions and all men educated 
in them as “parasitical”; he described the 
civilization of today as being fundamentally 
evil, religion and education being founded on 
the “blood of a prostrate humanity ”’; he ex- 
horted his hearers to shed their last drop of 
blood and spend their last dollar to save “dis- 
inherited humanity”; he denied that reform 
was needed—it must be revolution; and closed 


“with a stirring appeal to his hearers to “leave 


all, endure all, suffer all” in behalf of disin- 
herited humanity. 
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Christian World Pulpit. 


Glimpses of Last Sunday’s Sermons 


THE EPISTLE OF St. PAUL TO THE Co- 
LOSSIANS, CONSIDERED AS A WHOLE. 

**St. Paul builds his whole system of good, 
moral living on certain facts which, stated in 
order, make up a dogmatic creed. According 
to him a right belief is the rock on which a 
good life must be built. You can make noth- 
ing else of this epistle. It is the norm of the 
gospel system; it settles for believers the 
question about Christianity and morals.” 

(Morgan Diz, New York City, Epis.) 


THE VISIBLE AND THE INVISIBLE CHURCH 
oF Gop. 

John 10: 16. 

“Tolstoi has been excommunicated. Can 
he be excluded from the invisible church of 
God by any act of man? Wherever there is 
the Christ-spirit there is the church. Chris- 
tian unity is found in the fact of union with 
Christ, not in the fact of visible union among 
ourselves.”’ 

(D. D. Addison, Brookline, Mass., Epis.) 


THE GRATEFULNESS TO JESUS OF MARY’S 
ANOINTING. 

Matthew 26: 6-13. 

“It was pleasing to Jesus. (1) Because of 
its setting. Hatred and baseness on either 
hand. True love in the midst. , A lily among 
thorns. (2) Because it wasa manifestation of 
uncalcuiating love. A passionate outburst. 
No reserve. All she had. Her best. (3) Be- 
eause of its utility. Love is the source of 
power. Love is the perfecting of life. Here 
the true utilitarianism. 

(R. W. Brokaw, Utica, N. Y., Presb.) 
Gon’s CALL AND MAN’s ANSWER. 
Matthew 4: 18-22. 

(1) Christ’s need, “‘ Follow me.” (2) Christ’s 
purpose, “I will make you fishers of men.” 
(3) Christ’s attractiveness, ‘‘ And they imme- 
diately left their ship, their father, and fol- 
lowed him.” 

(J. R. Davies, Philadelphia, Pa., Presb.) 


CHRIST AS A RELIGIOUS REFORMER. 

Malachi 3: 3. 

**A pure religion is man’s most priceless 
possession. This was Christ’s gift to the 
world. It is not a question of whether man 
will be religious, but simply what religion he 
will embrace.” 

(A. M. Dulles, Watertown, N. Y., Presb.) 

THE POWER OF CONVICTION 

2 Timothy 1: 12. 

“ The quality of permanence in life is in ex- 
act proportion to the strength of conviction 
which lies behind it. Conviction is the tonic 
of conscience and the bracer of faith.” 

(D. 8. MacKay, New’ York, N. Y., Ref.) 

TRUE NEIGHBORLINESS. 

Luke 10: 29. 

“It is determined not by space, race or re- 
ligion, but outwardly by need and by oppor- 
tunity, inwardly by disposition.” 

(L. C. Barnes, Pittsburg, Pa., Bapt.) 

An O_p TrutH WitH NEw APPLICA- 
TION. 

John 12: 23-26. 

“(1) We have the old truth declared. (2) 
Christ applies this truth to himself. (3) Christ 
applies it to all would-be followers.” 

(A, A. Shaw, Brookline, Mass., Bapt.) 

THE PURPOSE OF Gop wITH REFERENCE 
To SIN. 

2 Peter 3: 9. 

“God’s supreme purpose is holiness. He 
would save the sinner while he destroys his 
sin. If he cannot separate them, both must 
be destroyed together.” 

(EZ. W. Hunt, Boston, Bapt.) 

HEREDITY, CIRCUMSTANCES, WILL. 

2 Timothy 1: 5-6. 

“To the thought of the faith and help be- 
queathed by a Lois and Eunice, and to that of 
the benefit gained from the presence, infiu- 





ence and ordination of Paul, there must ever 
be added the thought of the personal will 
which, under divine grace, is to stir up the 
gift and to be the determining force in the is- 
sue of character.” 

(E. 1. Hughes, Malden, Mass., Meth.) 
JESUS SUFFERING AND SATISFIED. 
Isaiah 53: 11. 

* The results wrought through the suffering 
life and humiliating death of Jesus are and 
will be so great as to amply reward him.” 

(Luther Freeman, Portland, Me., Meth.) 


How To WIN MEN. 

Proverbs 11: 30. 

“The soul winner must know what men are 
thinking about, what their associations are 
and what their special business is; he must 
put love of men before love of truth and must 
himself be a moral witness and a herald of 
righteousness.” 

(John Faville, Peoria, Ill., Cong.) 

THE MESSAGE OF THE SPRING. 

Song of Songs 2: 12. 

**So let the symbol of our love to Christ be 
the dove, and our loyalty to Jesus be constant, 
unshaken and pure.” 

(W. E. Griffis, Ithaca, N. Y., Cong.) 

THE RECOVERABLE SINNER IN THE PRES- 
ENCE OF THE CHRIST. 

Luke 19: 10. 

** All physical or medical] treatment of sin is 
at best narrow standing ground on which one 
may get in moral motives, invoke the new 
force, the holy love of the good and of its 
Author—God.”’ 

(Geo. ge. W. Phillips, Rutland, Vt., Cong.) 

THE FINAL WoRD CONCERNING DISOIPLE- 
SHIP. 

John 21: 22. 

“This terse answer of Jesus teaches men 
that they stand alone before God; it calls 
them out from thecrowd. The supreme con- 
sideration for every man is to know the truth 
God wants him to know, and to put it into 
life.” 

(W. L. Phiilips, New Haven, Ct., Cong.) 





In and Around Boston 


Young Men’s Congregational Club Election 

The dinner of the Young Men’s Congrega- 
tional Club at the Hotel Brunswick last week 
was followed by a frank discussion of the 
ideals and methods of the club and the elec_ 
tion of officers for the new year. Mr. Arthur 
H. Hayward of Melrose was elected presi- 
dent; William F. Berry of Boston and Lind- 
ley R. Browne of Melrose, vice-presidents ; 
Elbin F. Lord of Weymouth, treasurer ; James 
Donavan of Malden, auditor; and Elmer W. 
Keever of Roxbury, chairman of the member- 
ship committee; Wallace C. Boydengf New- 
tonville, chairman of the outlook committee ; 
and John W. McMillan of Boston, chairman 
of the social committee. The club now has a 
membership of seventy, and is doing excellent 
work in drawing the young Congregational- 
ists of Greater Boston into a closer union. 
The “members’ forum” affords opportunity 
for free debate of problems—denominational 
and otherwise—and the grade of speakers 
from without the club who address it from 
month to month is very high. Being limited 
in number, there is more opportunity for ac- 
quaintance than in a larger club, and it is not 
surprising that there is an unflagging interest 
in the meetings. 


Chinese Silver Anniversary 

The twenty-fifth anniversary of the begin- 
ning of mission effort among Boston’s Chinese 
was celebrated last Sunday in Pilgrim Hall, 
which was crowded. The work was estab- 
lished by the City Missionary Society, and 
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during the entire quarter-century has bee 
under the superintendence of Miss Harriett, 
Carter, whose efficient service was recognize 
by floral and substantial gifts. There wep 
addresses by Rev. D. W. Waldron, Miss (a. 
ter and her brother, Rev. Clark Carter, Rey, 
F, B. Allen and others, and singing both jp 
English and Chinese. A chart furnished th 
words in the latter hieroglyphics, which g 
Celestial with a pointer picturesquely trace 
as they were sung. 


Bushbnell—the Man 


Dr. Reuen Thomas gave before the Monday 
Ministers’ Meeting a choice paper on the 
many-sided Horace Bushnell. He spoke fro 
personal and close acquaintance. It was syn. 
pathetic and appreciative and lighted wit) 
fine humor. Bushnell was characterized x 
one who accepted the harness of his circun. 
stances and was responsive to every obligy. 
tion of life. As contrasted with his reception 
in New England, Dr. Thomas said that hy 
had an early and eager following in th 
mother country. 

The following program for the next tw 
months was presented by the committee: 


May 6, How Dante Would Save a Soul, Rey, 
Charles A. Dinsmore, Phillips Church, South 
Boston ; 13, Evangelical Alliance at Bromfei 
Street Church; 20, Men’s Bible Classes, Rer, 
F. O. Cunningham, First Baptist Church, 
Rockland ; 27, Patriotic Christianity, Mrs. lé 
Vose Woodbury, field secretary of the A. M.A 
June 3, Men and the Local Church: The His 
toric Trend and Present Status, Rev. Edwin 
N. Hardy, Bethany Church, Quincy; Tk 
Present Opportunity and Future Outloo, 
Rev. A. W. Hitchcock, Central Churd, 
Worcester; 10, Y. M. C. A. Work. Proni- 
nent delegates to the fiftieth anniversary cn 
vention introduced by Rev. W. T. McElvea, 
Shawmut Church, Boston; 17, Penknife avi 
Pickax, Rev. A. W. Archibald, Porter Churd, 
Brockton ; 24, Robert Browning, Rev. Charla 
H. Beale, Immanuel Church, Roxbury. 


Jews Approaching Christ 

A convention of these friends of Christia- 
ity is called to meet in Boston, May 21-24, a 
Park Street Church. Dr. A. T. Pierson wil 
preside. The question of abrogating the Mo 
saic ritual in becoming a Christian will & 
uppermost. A consensus of opinion is to ® 
read from professors of Hebrew and pastos 
of churches. There are many Hebrews in th 
country not far from evangelical Christianity. 
The meeting will be under the direction d 
the Messianic Council of Boston, and will é 
much to give confidence to the hesitant Ht 
brew. Addresses will be made by Drs. Hi 
derman, Wolfkin, Scofield and McKenzie. 
























Home Missionary Unions 

In connection with the jubilee of the Ho 
Missionary Society occurs the annual sessitj 
of the auxiliary unions at Park Street Chure 
May1i4. Pertinent messages are to be broug! 
from the past by Mrs. C. R. Wilson. 
present will be voiced by Miss Josephi 
Junek, Miss N. E. Lamson and Mrs. Was 
ington Choate. Dr. Sidney Strong will poi 
out the lesson for the future. The meetl 
promises to be largely attended. 


The Evangelistic Association’s Annual 

The Evangelistic Association of New Enh 
land will hold its annual meeting Wednesda} 
May 8, at 2.30 p. M., in the vestry of Park Stre 
Church. Instead of the usual three 4aj 
conference there will be “noon meeting 
for an entire week, beginning May 7 in char 
of Gen. Sec. S. M. Sayford, and addressed % 
Rev. W. P. Knight of Calvary Presbyteri 
Church, Lockport, N. Y. The singing will 
under the direction of the gospel soloist, L.4 
Smith. 





The man who expects to enter heaven 00 
automobile Christianity may find out too 
that that sort of conveyance travels only 
the broad road.—D. R. Miller. 
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Bishop Thoburn, a Modern Missionary Hero 


The Notable and Fruitful Career of the Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church for Southern Asia and [lalaysia 


To look into the face of Bishop Tho- 
purn is to love him. The quiet winsome- 
ness of his personality is one of the se- 


- crets of his power. 


James Mills Thoburn is of Scotch-Irish 
descent. His, parents came to America 
soon after marriage and settled in what 
was then the wilderness of eastern Ohio. 
The father was a godly man, absolutely 
inflexible on questions of conscience. 
His decision was wedded, however, to 
great tenderness. The mother, trained 
under the rigor of Scotch Presbyterian- 
ism, had more of the iron in her disposi- 
tion. The combination was good and ap- 
pears in the sweetiess and strength, the 
modesty and quiet self-assurance of the 
son. He impresses one as a man of vast 
reserve power. His gentleness, his unas- 
suming manner give a wonderful charm 
and pervasiveness to his influence. His 
touch upon others is the touch of a re- 
fined and lofty nature. 

The bishop was one of ten children. 
Nine of them grew to maturity. One sis- 
ter is president of a woman’s college at 
Lucknow, India. Another is a mission- 
ary secretary. Five of the grandchildren 
became ministers, and two are in the 
mission field. Such is the impress of a 
godly ancestry upon two generations. 

Though the bishop was religiously 
awakened while a student at Allegheny 
College at the age of sixteen and at that 
time united with the church, he affirms 
that he was not genuinely converted un- 
til three years later. 

When asked about his decision to be- 
come a missionary he replied: “The most 
remarkable thing in my religious life was 
my call to India. It was specific. It 
came directly from God. I have never 
doubted it for half a minute. I was im- 
pressed that I ought to go specifically to 
India. I consulted my presiding elder, 
determined to consider myself mistaken 
if he counseled against it. ‘I met Bishop 
Janes on the cars this morning,’ he said. 
‘What is he doing here?’ ‘He is look- 
ing for missionaries for India.’ His re- 
plystartled me. Turning abruptly to me, 
the elder said: ‘How would you like to 
go?’ ‘That is the very subject about 
which I have come to consult you.’ 
‘Well, this is remarkable. I think you 
ought to go.’ 

“T told my mother. She was a widow. 
‘Ican never consent to your going,’ she 
said, ‘but I dare not oppose. For weeks 
I have been strangely impressed, as never 
before, and especially at night, that some 
great trial was coming, and that it would 
be associated with you. I could not con- 
jecture what it would be. Now I know 
and I dare not oppose.’ 

“Tf I have had any success in the work, 
it is because I had a supreme conviction 
from the first that God called me.” 

Rarely do men have so unmistakable 
guidance. It gives a key to his religious 
life. He is pre-eminently a man of faith. 
He lives as Miiller lived, in the conscious- 
ness of God. His trust is childlike and 
implicit. He loves like a child—beauti- 
fully, joyously. Here lies the secret of 
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his equipoise and assurance. His rest of 
mind and his confidence and vigor in ac- 
tion spring from the conviction that he 
is where God placed him, and that his 
Heavenly Father will see him through. 
His life has been filled with marked prov- 
idences and equally marked answers to 
prayer. 

In My Missionary Apprenticeship, writ- 
ten after twenty five years in India, the 
Bishop says: “‘It sometimes seems to me 
that in relation to this great work I have 
passed the doubting point. I never think 
of quitting the field, never doubt my call 
to the work, never for a moment despair 
of success. This precious work has so 
grown into my heart, has so interwoven 
itself with the very roots of my inner life, 
that it seems inseparable from my spir- 
itual self. To ask me if I am content 
with my calling and hopeful in it seems 
like asking me if I am satisfied with my 
Saviour and really expect to see him 
when he shall appear in glory.” 

That this deeper spiritual experience, 
which some so misunderstand as to dis- 
sociate from all practical energy and 
achievement, is not quiescent and im- 
practicable is proved by the remarkable 
energy and success of Bishop Thoburn’s 
work. In a long and delightful inter- 
view, which I shall always remember as 
an hour of special privilege, this man of 
nearly half a century of missionary life 
in India discoursed freely in answer to 
my questions regarding the great prob- 
lems of the mission field. Even while 
on a protracted furlough, seeking much 
needed rest and spending as much time 
as possible with his invalid wife at the 
hospital in Cincinnati, the Bishop is con- 
stantly employed. In addition to his cor- 
respondence and literary work, he allows 
his strength to be taxed constantly by 
public addresses. But he willingly ac- 
ceded to the request that through the 
medium of an interview, he should put 
his views before the readers of The Con- 
gregationalist. 

‘“‘What does your experience of forty- 
two years in India teach, Bishop, as to 
methods of work in foreign lands?” 

“At the outset it may be necessary to 
found schools: for non-Christians, and 
even to employ non-Christians as teach- 
ers; but at the very earliest possible mo- 
ment such teachers must be supplanted 
by Christians of undoubted integrity. 
As soon as possible every school should 
be made Christian and evangelically 
Christian. 

“As to preaching, I would recommend 
every missionary to adopt as simple a 
style as possible. The man who cannot 
preach without a sympathetic audience 
around him might as well return home. 
I think missionary societies have all 
fallen into a common mistake by not giv- 
ing more attention to literature. The 
merits of Pears’ Soap have been kept be- 
fore the people in the East for a dozen 
years past with a persistence which tract 
societies would do well toemulate. Very 
few of the great missionary societies 
make appropriations for printing. The 


country should be covered with leaflets 


adapted to the tastes of the several coun- 
tries where missionary work is carried on. 

‘For thirty years past I have been con- 
vinced that the first generation of Chris- 
tians in most Oriental countries will be 
drawn chiefly from what are called ‘the 
lower classes.’ Fifty millions of people 
in India live below the line of social re- 
spectability. Their ,children are seldom 
permitted to attend government schools. 
In place after place I have found large 
numbers of these people gravitating, and 
often rapidly, towards Christianity. The 
last letter I received from western India 
reported 1,800 baptisms in three days. 
Six or eight thousand other applicants 
were reported in the district recently dev- 
astated by famine. In all that region 
the missionaries had refused to baptize 
while the famine prevailed, lest they 
might be overwhelmed by unworthy ap- 
plicants seeking the bread which perish- 
eth, rather than spiritual food. Letters 
received today from the Straits Settle- 
ments report a similar movement among 
the Chinese and Indian colonists in that 
region. Other thousands are reported 
from the Central Provinces, and others 
again from northwest India. I have no 
doubt whatever that tens of thousands of 
converts could be gathered up in China, 
India and some regions of Africa if the 
missionaries generally made a deter- 
mined effort towards their evangeliza- 
tion. Other missionaries as old and ex- 
perienced as myself would probably think 
me too sanguine in this conviction ; but I 
have given much attention to the subject 
and the persuasion which has taken pos- 
session of my mind and heart grows 
stronger every day. In other words, I 
believe that during the first decade of this 
new century the missionary societies of 
England and America might win more 
converts than all the societies of the 
world have done in the last fifty years.” 

“In view of what you have said, what 
do you consider is the duty of the home 
church with reference to the prosecution 
of foreign work?” 

“T think I understand the missionary 
situation in this country fairly well. I 
mingle with people belonging to all the 
different churches, and find them every- 
where interested in missionary work, 
yet it is transparently evident that the 
Christians of America are not half awake 
either to their opportunities or obliga- 
tions.”’ 

“What is your conception of the spirit- 
ual condition of the ministers and 
churches today in America, compared 
with the same forty years ago ?”’ 

“As to the present condition of the 
pulpit and the spiritual tone of the 
church generally in this country, it seems 
to me we are in a state of transition. 
We have a more capable ministry, in 
point of culture, than we had forty years 
ago, and I find a very large number of 
truly devout and spiritually-minded min- 
isters in the pulpit. I think, too, there 
is less secularism than there was immedi- 
ately after the Civil War. I visited this 
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country in 1864, and again in 1876. Some- 
thing like a moral blight seemed to have 
fallen upon many preachers who had for- 
gotten toa serious extent their ministe- 
rial vows. I have been surprised and 
grieved, and sometimes righteously vexed, 
to note the kind of preaching which is 
heard from too many pulpits. There is 
too much sensationalism in the preaching 
of the present day. All manner of ques- 
tions are exploited in the pulpit. My 
criticism of the pulpit today would be 
that we do not hear enough about Christ. 
This is the one theme of which people 
never tire.” 

‘*What, in your estimate, Bishop, are 
the qualifications .for missionary serv- 
ice?” 

“A missionary ought to believe in the 
first place, in his inmost soul, that he is 
called of God to the work. He ought to 
be a man of fair culture; he will have no 
time to study the branches of an ordinary 
education after he goes abroad. He 
ought to be abreast of the times. He will 
not go abroad to grow rusty, but will 
probably find the missionaries in the field 
wide-awake men and women. He ought 
to have habits of study. He will have to 
frame his own theology, to a great extent. 
Perhaps I am peculiar in this, for it so 
happened that I was sent abroad on short 
notice, and, as a matter of fact, I have 
not passed an examination since I left 
college, except once, and that was in the 
Hindustani language, when I sat cross- 
legged on the ground underatree. I un- 
derwent the examination for the sake of 
encouraging a few elderly preachers, who 
were unwilling to allow men younger 
than themselves to examine them. It 
made it easier for them to have me take 
a seat with them. I formed my own the- 
ology, to a great extent, and in later 
years, when visiting this gountry, I have 
been frequently told that my theology 
was sound enough, but that I did not 
state it in the same terms as those used 
in this country.” 

“How is your own time occupied in 
India?” 

“In my earlier days I worked without 
any common sense. During my first two 
years I preached in English twice every 
Sunday, and once during the week. I 
taught school two hours each day, and 
began to preach in the Hindustani lan- 
guage before the close of my first year, 
and at the same time was studying two 
different languages. This was more 
work than any sane man ought to at- 
tempt. The result was that I broke 
down, and was almost laid aside for a 
year. Most successful misSionaries at- 
tempt too much. Work becomes a habit 
in time, and with some people becomes a 
passion; hence, any statement of my own 
working habits would serve better as a 
warning than as an example. In the 
main, I may say that throughout my life 
I think I have averaged five sermons a 
week. I have not studied as much as I 
should have done, and if I were to do my 
work over again I should write less in 
English and more in some Indian vernac- 
ular. I would advise all young mission- 
aries to acquire the habit of writing 
freely in the language in which their 
work is carried on. I have, however, 
kept up habits of study throughout all 
these years. I believe that successful 
men must study if they wish to main- 
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tain their working vigor, even up to old 
age.”’ 

“Are the spiritual elements in a mis- 
sionary’s life recognized by the for- 
eigners ?” 

“‘Yes, I think they are. I believe that 
spiritual power and a spiritual tempera- 
ment make themselves felt everywhere, 
although the people impressed may not 
realize what this really is.’’ 

“‘ What is your conception of the possi- 
bilities of federating the work in foreign 
fields?” 

“I think that can be done to a consid- 
erable extent, but it must be a process of 
growth. The various churches have al- 
ready begun to co-operate. We have a 
theological school now, and the mission- 
aries of the London Mission, the Cana- 
dian and American Presbyterian, and I 
think one or two others, send young men 
to this school for their training. In-no 
instance has one of these young men 
manifested an inclination to stay with 
us. They always go back to those send- 
ing them and, as far as I know, have al- 
ways given satisfaction. In the large 
cities we have missionary conferences 
composed of all the missionaries within a 
given city andits suburbs. These confer- 
ences deal freely with questions affecting 
the general interests of the work. They 
sometimes take up controverted ques- 
tions and settle them. Such aconference 
could extend its organization to cover a 
larger or smaller region, as might be con- 
venient.” 

“Is there any movement towards such 
a federation?” 

“The Presbyterians have thirteen dif- 
ferent denominations in India, and they 
have just effected a union. Then the 
Congregationalists and Baptists might 
federate if it were not for the question 
of baptism. The London Mission, which 
is Congregational in polity, and our mis- 
sion in Kumaon formerly maintained a 
common organization for years. Even 
now our district conferences are some- 


times held in a station belonging to the . 


London Mission. They join with us at 
our sacramental services, and their mis- 
sionary will sometimes preach the sacra- 
mental sermon. Thus in many respects 
we unite our work, and it is almost like 
one mission.” 

““What about the development of the 
native church, and to what extent is it to 
assume self-government?” 

“T have somewhat extreme views on 
that subject. I believe in putting re- 
sponsibility upon the natives as soon as 
possible, and, for the sake of giving them 
something to do, I would make work for 
them. At the beginning our missionaries 
were in doubt when the first man was ad- 
mitted to our annual conference. It was 
considered a great risk, and some of our 
missionaries were almost afraid to ordain 
a native missionary, but step by step the 
natives have increased and we have rela- 
tively decreased. We found that it did 
not spoil them to lay responsibility upon 
them. We admitted one after another 
until we reached the point where the ad- 
mission of one more would give them a 
majority. 

“By this time we had become wiser 
and more courageous, but we really 
erossed a Rubicon when we admitted 
enough native preachers to give them a 
majority. By a majority vote these men 
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could have taken away my ordination pa. 
pers and turned me out of the conference, 
Years have passed, and our native preach. 
ers have never once abused their position, 
It gave them better standing among their 
own people, increased their interest in 
our general affairs, stirred up a worthy 
ambition in them to build up a great na. 
tive church, and now we would no more 
think of dispensing with a full-fledged na. 
tive ministry than we would think of giy. 
ing up telegraphs and railways. ‘I have 
no doubt in my own mind that my own 
children, if they survive, @ill live to see a 
native of India as one of my own succes. 
sors.” 

*‘How many converts have you brought 
into the church yourself? ” 

“IT don’t know; I never kept account 
of them, but I suppose there must have 
been a thousand.or more,” 

‘* As you look back overthe years, what 
would you say wag the secret of your 
success ?” 

“‘A profound sense that I was being 
led of God all the time. I have been as 
much impressed by having my way 
blocked as by having it opened. Iama 
believer in the personal leadership of 
Jesus Christ. All questions of skepti- 


cism, atheism, agnosticism, or what not, , 


could never move me from this assurance. 
Side issues do not come in at all. The 
risen Christ is among us and leads us to 
victory. This is the summons the church 
needs today.” 

One cannot listen to Bishop Thoburn 
or be long in his presence without feel- 
ing that true greatness resides in the 
spirit. He has administrative ability, 
genius for leadership, tact, wisdom, bal- 
ance, prophetic foresight, energy for 
achievement, but that which gives him 
power with men is the deeper and subtler 
quality which we term spirituality. Like 





Enoch, he walks with God, and the im-, 


press of his companionship is felt to be 

the pre-eminent characteristic of his life. 

Such men are mighty in their day, and 

even still mightier after they are gone, 

because their greatness consists in that 

which lives and abides forever. 
Cincinnati, O. 





Woman’s Board Prayer Meeting 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, APRIL 26 


Mrs. C. F. Weeden of Lynn presided. Dr. 
Barton explained the need and purpose of the 
deputation to India, stating changes which 
have transpired since the previous deputation 
in 1854. Miss Wingate, secretary of W. B. M.I., 
and Mrs. J. P. Jones of Madura, who, after 
two years with her children in this country, 
has just welcomed her husband home for a 
much-needed furlough, made brief addresses. 

Miss Willard of Marsovan (W. B. M. [), 
who was to sail April 27, spoke enthusiasti- 
cally of the field to which she is returning, 
where the schools, hospital and various kinds 
of organized efforts are the center of Christian 
influence for a territory of 35,000 square 
miles. 

Miss Andrews of Peking talked coura- 
geously of the Tungcho community of 400 
now in Peking, occupying a compound which 
once belonged to the mother of the empress 
dowager and which is now owned bya nephew 
of the empress. This man and his wife regu- 
larly attend Christian service. Miss Andrews 
hopes to return to her work in the autumn. 
Miss Jane E. Chapin of Peking was also pres- 
ent. Mrs. Bradley read a letter from Miss 
Evans of Peking, and Mrs. Capron and others 
added to the interest of the hour. 
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The Progress of the Church 


and Tendencies as Seen by Representative [len 


Events 


The Episcopalians 


BY REV. EDWARD ABBOTT, D. D. 
Rector of St. James, Cambridge 


It is easy to survey the acreage of the 
Episcopal Church, but not to state the 
order of seedtime and harvest or measure 
fruitage. Lent, with its special religious 
efforts, furnishes a certain element of 
regularity in the year, but there are no 
fixed times for ‘‘confirmation,” the in- 
gathering of visible results. The sum 
total can only be estimated at the end of 
a “convention year,’ which is different 
in different dioceses, so that only after a 
lapse of time can approximate generaliza- 
tion be reached. h 

* a 

The church, which, after all, is only a 
portion of people under the control of 
given opinions and methods, must corre- 
spond more or less in externals with the 
tastes, habits and other characteristics of 
‘those people. It is natural, therefore, 
that the church in Boston should be re- 
served, critical, cold; that of New York 
energetic, active, progresssive; that of 
Philadelphia gentle, mellow, generous; 
that of the Middle and Southern States 
conservative, old-fashioned, traditional, 
indisposed to new men, new measures, 
new ideas; that of the West fond of 
music, color, architecture. The religious 
type in each region more or less corre- 
sponds with the environment. Conse- 
quently in different sections of the coun- 
try the Episcopal Church has different 
outlines, complexions and habits, while, 
of course, its faith, carefully to be dis- 
tinguished from its opinions, its ritual, 
carefully to be distinguished from its 
accidents, and its organization and ad- 
ministration, allowing for differences of 
operation, are constant and invariable. 


+ 
* * 


It is a question whether the Episcopal 
Church in this country, as a body, would 
enter into any such simultaneous mission 
movement as that which has been tried 
ia England. Though we may be in error, 
and wedded to our error,,our ways are 
not altogether your ways, brethren, nor 
our thoughts your thoughts, with regard 
to the best lines, instrumentalities and 
measures for evangelistic work. In the- 
ory, and under a system conformed 
thereto, we believe in and practice spir- 
itual regeneration in and through the 
washing of baptism, in Christian nurture, 
in a steady, slow and constant training 
of the natural into the spiritual. We 
believe in ‘sudden conversions’ when 
there is a reason for them, as there often 
is. We prefer and favor growth—“ first 
the blade, then the ear, then the full 
corn in the ear.” It is difficult for us, 
therefore, to “lock step” with those 
whose views of human nature and of 
Spiritual life are often radically different 
at the point of departure. 


* 
* * 


There is not at present with us any 
general expectation of immediate feder- 
ated relation with the great mass of 
Christiandenominations aroundus. There 


are tendencies in that direction more 
marked in some precincts than in others. 
There are signs of a distinct movement, 
for example, in and about Boston for 
more fraternal relations with the Unita- 
rians. There is a positive aversion to 
any such fraternization in other regions, 
accompanied, however, by a cordial atti- 
tude towards evangelical bodies—Presby- 
terians, Methodists, Baptists and the 
like—which many among us would be 
glad to see emphasized. There is no rea- 
son to expect any serious desertion, on 
our part, of either of the four points of 
the “quadrilateral,” namely, the historic 
Scriptures, the historic sacraments, the 
historic creeds and the historic ministry. 
This church will gladly welcome affilia- 
tion with all who can stand upon that 
platform, and to facilitate association 
upon that basis may in the future con- 
cede some minor points upon which she 
now insists. But it is not likely that she 
will ever abdicate a position which she 
conceives herself to hold in trust for her 
great divine Head for the redemption of 
the world. 
, * * 

A renewed effort is likely to be made 
at the General Convention in San Fran- 
cisco to allow in the Episcopal Church in 
this country the same liberty as is now 
allowed in England with respect to the 
use of the Revised Version of the Bible 
in public worship. Traditionally there is 
a “Standard Bible,” ‘authorized to be 
read in churches,” but historically and as 
a fact there is no such Bible. The Eng- 
lish bishops and archbishops are grad- 
ually permitting the alternative use of 
the Revised Version for the King James 
Version wherever the desire of the min- 
ister so to use it has the concurrence of 
his congregation or its authorities, and 
the feeling is growing that the same lib- 
erty might be and ought to be granted in 
this country. 


The Baptists 


BY REV. O. P. GIFFORD, D. D. 
Pastor Delaware Avenue Baptist Church, Buffalo, N. Y. 


The farmer gathers his ripened harvest 
in the fall, the pastor reaps and reports 
in the spring. At Easter time Boaz reaps 
and Ruth gleans the harvest of the year. 
In the spring the great meetings are held, 
balance sheets are struck and account of 
stock is taken. The Baptist report gives 
heartandhope. We have 43,959 churches, 
an increase of 532 over last year; 29,810 
ordained ministers, an increase of 337; 
197,235 baptisms, an increase of 12,390; a 
total membership of 4,233,226, a net in- 
crease of 51,540, or 1.23 per cent. The 
Sunday school pupils number only forty 
per cent. of the membership, a fine field 
for tillage. Total expenses of church and 
Sunday school work $10,128,298.31. For 
general missionary purposes the total is 
$1,186,296.09, or a trifle over one-tenth. 
The Home Mission Society entered the 
year with a debt of $32,000, this has been 
paid, current expenses. met, $7,000 added 
to the permanent trust fund, $36,000 to 
the annuity fund, $33,000 for the building 


of chapels, $135,000 put into school build- 
ings. 

The Missionary Union (Foreign Mission 
Society) entered the year with a debt of 
$111,000. The debt has been reduced to 
$38,000, permanent and annuity funds 
have been increased by $34,879.99 and 
about $50,000 have been received for 
famine work in India. By the double 
test of increase of members by conver- 
sion and gifts of present members we 
have cause for rejoicing and reason for 
hope. 

The movement in England known as 
“the simultaneous mission” has drawn 
the English churches nearer together and 
brought them nearer to the lost; sucha 
movement is to be desired and expected 
in America. Let us hope that the May 
meetings shall result in committees look- 
ing to such a campaign during the coming 
winter. Nothing will do the churches so 
much good, nothing will carry so much 
good to the world, as a forward move- 
ment uniting the forces of Christ against 
the forces of evil, Let a Kitchener cam- 
paign be planned and carried, uniting all 
the forces of good against the forces of 
evil. A committee of conference might 
be held at Northfield, a plan of campaign 
adopted, and a united and comprehensive 
work entered upon next fall. 

Out of such a federal movement there 
might come a permanent organization, 
one department of which could plan and 
carry out evangelistic work as wide as 
the nation every year, another depart- 
ment look after revision of laws in state 
and national legislatures, and a third de- 
partment care for law enforcement, and 
a fourth department plan for concerted 
effort on home and foreign fields. The 
business world is being united ; the reli- 
gious world must be, or lose power and 
effectiveness in the new century. 


The Presbyterians 


BY TEUNIS 8S. HAMLIN, D. D. 
Pastor of the Church of the Covenant, Washington 


It is too early to fairly estimate the re- 
sults of the winter’s work in our churches; 
for while most of the presbyteries have 
met, their reports are only beginning to 
reach the stated clerk of the General 
Assembly, and it will be some weeks be- 
fore the totals can be given. Judging, 
however, from a somewhat careful read- 
ing of the religious papers, it seems that 
the winter has been a rather unusually 
fruitful one in accessions to our churches. 
There have been, as in other denomina- 
tions, exceptionally large gifts, stimu- 
lated by the efforts based upon the open- 
ing of the century. Many church prop- 
erties have been freed from debt, and 


some fine endowments started. 


7. 
* * 


Our seminaries are about sending out 
their classes, and the presbyteries are 
examining, licensing and ordaining them. 
There is a quick demand for the brightest 
of these young men, a large proportion of 
whom are virtually settled before gradu- 
ation. We are hearing the usual wail as 
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to the decrease of candidates for the gos- 
pel ministry, the inability of men past 
middle age to find employment, and the 
inability of strong and leading churches 
to secure suitable pastors. Between 
these conflicting laments, each of which 
is accompanied by very startling figures, 
the church at large seems incompetent to 
ascertain the truth. 

We have one board, whose sole aim is 
to provide ministers, and another whose 
chief aim is the same. Both received 
during the last year less than $311,000 out 
of a total of three and three-fourths mil- 
lions given to “‘benevolences.” This in- 
dicates a languid interest on the part of 
the church. It probably indicates also a 
widespread doubt about the policy of 
aided education for the ministry, while 
young men reach other professions by 
parental support, or by their own exer- 
tions. Certainly there is a growing con- 
viction that candidates for the ministry 
must be self-supporting to last possible 
degree, not because the church grudges 
the money to help them, but because she 
requires in her ministers the utmost man- 
liness, self-respect and independence. 


* om 

It is encouraging to know that the pres- 
byteries are placing less emphasis on 
speculative theology in their examina- 
tions of candidates and more on familiar- 
ity with the English Bible, its structure, 
facts, history, the meaning of its books 
as wholes rather than as storehouses of 
texts. The seminaries will no doubt be 
quick to respond in their teaching. And, 
whatever else is neglected, this should 
have prime attention during the entire 
three years of professional study. 


The Methodists 


BY REV. D. D. THOMPSON, D. D. 

Editor of the Northwestern Christian Advocate, Chicago 

Reports which have reached Mr. W. W. 
Cooper, secretary of the twentieth cen- 
tury ‘‘forward movement,” indicate that 
there has been a widespread and fruit- 
ful revival in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. Partial reports from ninety six 
of the 560 presiding elders’ districts show 
during the first four months of the year 
33,636 conversions and over 27,000 acces- 
sions. These reports, however, are from 
only one-half to two-thirds of the charges 
on the districts. On the basis of the 
present returns Mr. Cooper estimates 
that there have been nearly 300,000 con- 
versions and 250,000 accessions, with about 
six months more of the special twentieth 
century effort. 

The reports show that the quickening 
in the spiritual life and activity of the 
church has been general. This indicates 
also that the causes which resulted in 
_ the decrease in the membership in recent 

years have disappeared. Bishop Tho- 
burn, president of the ‘‘forward move- 
ment”? commission, has issued an appeal 
to pastors and presiding elders to renew 
their efforts for aggressive work during 
the summer. He suggests the holding of 
camp meetings, covering only a few days, 
and of religious services in schoolhouses, 
barns and in the open air. 


* 
* * 

The “forward movement” in Method- 
ism is not confined to America. In parts 
of England there have been noteworthy 
revivals, the reports of which read like 
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the meetings conducted by John Wesley. 
In India there has been a remarkable 
movement. It is estimated that in the 
Guzarat district alone not less than 8,000 
converts are waiting to be baptized. 

The same spirit of interest is manifest 
in the Philippines, where the reception 
of 100 probationers into the Methodist 
Church in a single week excites no sur- 
prise. The native work is conducted by 
Nicolas Zamora, a young man converted 
under the preaching of a Methodist local 
preacher, who was ordained a minister lit- 
tle more than two years ago. There are 
now two flourishing and largely attended 
Methodist churches in Manila and vi- 
cinity. Rev. Homer C. Stuntz, D. D., 
was appointed presiding elder of the 
Philippine district about three months 
ago, and is already on the field. Dr. 





Stuntz has had large experience as a 
missionary in India, where he spent eight 
years. He will be a sub-bishop for the 
Philippines, and for this important work 
possesses special qualifications. He is 
an excellent preacher as well as judicious 
administrator, and will doubtless estab- 
lish an influential church for Americans 
and other foreigners in Manila. 
7 


* * 

The points of division of the numerous 
branches of Methodism are such that 
there seems to be no early prospect of or- 
ganic union between any two or more of 
them. They are, however, drawing closer 
together, and the spirit of fraternity is 
growing. Representatives of all branches 
will participate in the Ecumenical Metho- 
dist Conference, to be held in London in 
September. This will not be in any sense 
a legislative body, but it has been sug- 
gested that, in view of the fact that sev- 
eral branches of Methodism have ap- 
pointed committees to prepare new hym- 
nals, this would be an opportune moment 
for the publication of a universal Metho- 
dist hymnal, and that this would doubt- 
less be done if the Ecumenical Confer- 
ence should so recommend. A universal 
hymnal would certainly be a bond of 
union for Methodists throughout the 
world and might prepare the way for or- 
ganic union. 


The Lutherans 


BY REV. HENRY E. JACOBS, D.D. 
Professor Lutheran Theological Seminary, Phila- 
| delphia, Pa. 

Both the General Synod and the Gen- 
eral Council hold their biennial sessions 
this year, the former at Des Moines, Io., 
in May, and the latter at Lima, O., in the 


early autumn. These general organiza- 


tions have their main strength in the 
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Middle States, but most frequently hold 
their sessions far west of their center, 
The General Synod is agitated by the 
question of the establishment of a church 
paper as its official organ. The Genera} 
Council has had such an organ for five 
years in The Lutheran of Philadelphia, 
The principle underlying the movement 
in both bodies has been that of the cen. 
tralization of church power, and the lim. 
itation of the liberty of synods and indi. 
viduals. The aim is, as in the General 
Council, to absorb in the “organ” all 
other church papers. In the General 
Synod the administration of the foreign 
mission work has evoked heated discus. 
sion, and awaits settlement at Des 
Moines. Much progress has been re. 
ported from the mission among the Tele. 
gus in East India, where the distribution 
of the famine funds of last year was 
most generous and judicious, and has not 
been without its spiritual fruits. The 
African mission is yearly fatal to a suc. 
cession of heroic missionaries. The Gen. 
eral Council mission in India has also its 
trials. A prominent member of the 
board, Rev. F. W. Weiskotten, sent out 
to make an inspection, died at sea on his 
return voyage. There is a strong feeling 
in the council that a thorough revision of 
methods is needed if the mission is to 
make any progress. The missions of both 
bodies are conducted, not by societies, 
but by the organized church. 


* 
* * 

Interest has been awakened in the dis. 
cussion of the current system of benefi- 
ciary education. The great expansion of 
the church requires in all spheres an ad- 
justment to conditions that are con. 
stantly changing. The present system in 
both of these bodies’was introduced over 
sixty years ago. Its general features are 
undoubtedly correct and indispensable; 
but it is felt that a liberal. administration 
of it lowers the standard of ministerial 
scholarship, and discourages efforts to pro- 
vide candidates for the ministry from 
those not needing pecuniary assistance. 


* 
* * 


The death of Rev. Dr. Frederick Augus- 
tus Muhlenberg, in his eighty-third year, 
has removed one of the best scholars and 
most successful teachers in the Lutheran 
Church. During his long career he was 
president of two and professor of Greek in 
three colleges, including the University of 
Pennsylvania. The weight of his high 
personal character and dignified and ger- 
tlemanly intercourse with his students 
contributed as much to his influence as 
his stimulating instruction in the class- 
room. His conscientious preparations for 
his work as teacher continued until the 
very close of his career and afforded him 
no opportunity for authorship. He en 
tered the ministry late in life and without 
the intention of abandoning his calling 3 
a professor. 





A Baptist missionary in the Philippines 
writes most encouragingly to Fhe Standard on 
the outlook for Protestantism there. The at 
tendance on Protestant meetings, the number 
of marriages by Protestant pastors, the de 
mand for Bibles and Protestant literature i- 
crease steadily. The agent of the Americal 
Bible Society is reported as saying that one of 
his colporteurs sold 1,400 books and booklets 
between Feb. 25 and March 10. Amicable re 
lations between the representatives of the 
various Protestant societies exist. 
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Miss Sherwood is a graduate of Vassar, has 
studied at Zurich and Oxford ang has re- 
ceived from Yale a doctorate in philosophy. 
For nearly nine years, as instructor and as- 





sociate professor, she has been connected with 
Wellesley College, and besides her recent suc- 
cessful novel, Henry Worthington, Idealist, 


Puritan Bohemia, and some suggestive short 
stories. 


The sudden change in the weather. had 
brought on a theological discussion. 
Yesterday had been glorious with June 
sunshine, but today there was a chill in 
the air, and the sky was gray. Bad 
weather often ended in metaphysics in 
the Prior household. 

“It’s faith,’ asserted Presbyterian 
Mrs. Prior. 

“It’s works,” insisted her Methodist 
husband. 

They sat facing each other across the 
dinner-table, in their own cheerful 
kitchen. The warmth from the cooking- 
stove, the whiteness of the tablecloth, 
the odor from the crisp broiled ham on 
the platter between them gave indescrib- 
able suggestions of comfort, yet a cloud 
rested on both wrinkled brows. The old, 
old bone of contention, the only one that 
they had been unable to bury in twenty 
years of affectionate married life, had 
been dragged from its hiding place,”to be 
gnawed once more. 

“Your own righteousness is filthy 
rags,’ asserted Mrs. Prior. ‘‘ You was 
bought with a price. You can’t add to 
it, nor take nothin’ from it. The law is 
the law. Acts makes no difference.” 

Eben Prior paused, with a piece of po- 
tato haif way to his mouth. The rule 
was, an argument and a mouthful of food 
in decent alternation. 

“T maintain,’ he said, ‘‘that you can 
fall from grace. Acts does make a differ- 
ence. If you sin after you’re saved, what 
then?” 

“Then,” exclaimed Mrs. Prior, her 
double chin trembling with eagerness, 
“then you wa’n’t never really saved.” 

The discussion was interrupted by the 
sudden arrival of a letter. It came 
through the window, just as Mrs. Prior 
rose to get the currant pie. A neighbor, 
who had driven over to the village of 
Ashley, stopped outside the window with 
a prolonged “‘ Whoa,” commented on the 
Weather, and was gone. 

Mr. Prior eyed the letter in silence 
while he ate his pie, then he rose, took 





has written An Experiment in Altruism, A 
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Falling from Grace 


By Margaret Sherwood 


his spectacles from the mantel-piece, and 
opened the yellow envelope. An expres- 
sion of astonishment came into his thin 
little face. 

‘**Ben’s died, out West,” he announced. 

The look that came into his wife’s 
countenance was singularly like his own. 
Neither difference in avoirdupois nor dis- 
agreement in theology could stamp out 
the likeness resulting from long years of 
united existence... 

“And he’s left,” Eben continued, with 
an air of importance, “he’s left his entire 
property to me.” 

“The more shame to him,” remarked 
Mrs. Prior. 

“The letter is from Lawyer Saunders. 
Seems Ben got him to make his will be- 
fore he left, and somebody out there had 
instructions to write on if anything hap- 
pened.” 

“IT only hope his dyin’ will be some re- 
lief to Julia,’”’ remarked Mrs. Prior, vehe- 
mently. “If I was a man, and had 
brought three innocent children into this 
world, and had a wife that had done for 
me for sixteen years without sayin’ a 
word, and then went and willed my 
money away from her to my brother just 
because I was a fool and had quarrelled 
with her, I’d want to die, so I could have 
some place to cover up my head.” 

Mrs. Prior’s full lips were working, and 
her gingham apron went to her eyes. 

Her husband looked on meditatively. 

‘““Now I can put up the new barn,” he 
said. 

His wife dropped the dinner-plate she 
had in her hand, and it broke on the yel- 
low floor. 

‘*Eben Prior,’ she gasped, ‘‘ you don’t 
mean that you’re goin’ to take that 
money out of a poor widder’s mouth?” 

He flinched before the expression of 
her eyes. That look of disillusionment 
had never been there before. 

‘It’s willed to me,” he said, doggedly, 
nervously playing with the arms of his 
spectacles, ‘‘and the law is the law. I 
guess Ben had good reason for what he 
done.” 

“He never had no reason,” said Mrs. 
Prior, with passionate conviction. ‘He 
went and got jealous out of his own evil 
imagination. You’d find it out, if you’d 
only consent to see Julia jestonce. Here 
it’s six months since he went, and there’s 
Julia in that house on the ridge, without 
a cent she can get at, and too poor to buy 
herself a gingham apron, and two of the 
children girls, and them the biggest. 
Don’t go and be as mean as he was! One 
in the family is enough.” 

The tears were rolling down her cheeks 
now and making dark spots on her gray 
calico dress. 

“He made that will when he was mad,”’ 
pleaded Mrs. Prior. “If he’d lived he’d 
a’ changed it. Do hitch up Pete and 
drive to the village and fix it up with 
Lawyer Saunders so’s Julia can have 
every cent of it.” 

But argument only checked the waver- 
ing of the man’s soul toward generosity 
and right. 

‘“‘7’ll hitch up Pete and drive to the vil- 






lage and get the deed to that farm to 
keep,” announced Eben, “and tomorrow 
I'll begin the new barn.” 

The woman who held that action makes 
no difference in the measure of one’s 
righteousness and the man who believed 
that works are the determining factor in 
the salvation of one’s soul stood and 
looked at each other. It never occurred 
to either of them to connect their ab- 
stract problem with the concrete issue at 
hand. 

Fifteen minutes later the old-fashioned, 
low-hung wagon lumbered out of the 
gate at the heels of the reluctant Pete. 
Eben had not gone into the house to ask 
his wife what groceries she wanted, for 
he was angry. 

**T’ll do jest as I darn please about it,”’ 
he remarked, with nmianly pride, tickling 
his horse with the whip. 

He had three miles to drive. The air 
weighed heavily down upon him, and 
there was no stir of life in grass or leaves. 
The dark green of pines and cedars and 
the pale green of grass and new grain 
stretched out to a far horizon, as distant 
as is speculative theology from the actual 
issues of life. 

“‘T don’t need that money,” he muttered 
to himself, ‘“‘but Ben willed it to me. 
I’ve got a right to it, and I’m goin’ to 
take it, just to show Sarah who is the 
man of the house. She’s as contrary as 
ahen. Git up, Pete! Now, there’s that 
p’int of doctrine. I’ve labored with her 
for twenty years, but she sticks like tar 
to her own notion and I can’t make her 
leggo. To this day she says that your 
actions don’t make no diffierence, and 
that you’re saved whatever youdo. That 
don’t stand to reason.” 

He leaned back wearily, his face fretful 
with the clearness of his conviction. 

**T don’t know what we can be judged 
by if it ain’t works,” he thought. 

Pete drew the wagon wheels out of the 
deepest rut in the road into the shallower 
ones, and the driver’s mind came back 
with a jerk from the old grievance to the 
new. 

“T’ll take every cent of that money, 
and do jest as I choose with it.” 

The business with Lawyer Saunders 
took but a short time. In the bare- 
floored, scantily furnished room of the 
country lawyer Eben was shown his 
brother’s will. Benjamin Prior’s childish 
signature was affixed to a document stat- 
ing that all his property, consisting of 
seventy-five acres of land and $2,400 in 
the bank, was hereby bequeathed to his 
brother, Eben Prior. 

Eben tipped his chair back, and thrust 
his hands into his pockets. 

“You got the deed to the farm?” he 
asked. 

The lawyer nodded, and produced it 
from the safe in the corner. 

Eben thrust it into the breast pocket of 
his coat. 

“‘Goin’ to work the farm or let it?” 
asked Lawyer Saunders. His little, sharp 
black eyes were watching the heir with 
their usual expression of amused distrust 
in human nature. 
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“Too far away to work. I cal’late to 
get a tenant, and maybe I’ll let his wife, 
Ben’s wife, live in the other part of the 
house. Do you know if she knows he’s 
dead ?”’ 

Lawyer Saunders shook his head. 

“IT doubt it. They weren’t on speaking 
terms when he left. Why don’t you ride 
over and tell her?” 

“*T will,” said Eben. 

The lawyer stood by his office window 
and watched his client as he drove toward 
the hill road that led to his brother’s farm. 

“*T didn’t think Eben Prior would have 
done that,” he murmured to himself. 

Pete plodded up and down three hills. 
At the top of the fourth. he stopped in 
front of a yellow house set round with 
maples. The paint was gone in places, 
but house and yard bore an air of cleanli- 
ness and order. A face peeped out of the 
window, then a brown-haired woman, in 
a faded blue calico gown and a patched 
green gingham apron came running down 
the path. 

““Why, Eben!” she exclaimed. ‘This 
is real good of you. Put your horse right 
up in the barn and come and stay to tea. 
I'd almost given up expecting you. Why 
didn’t you bring Sarah?” 

She was a comely woman, of thirty-five 
or six. Grief lurked in the corners of 
her mouth, but her gray eyes were gentle 
and unafraid. Two barefooted children 
had followed her, and the smaller of the 
two stood holding a fold of her gown. 
Eben noticed the expression of tender- 
ness in the hand which she laid on the 
boy’s curly yellow head. 

“Bennie,” she said, “run open the 
wagon-house door for your uncle.” 

Eben stood irresolute, with the bridle 
in his hand. Pete was looking round 
with eyes that asked his master why he 
didn’t do either one thing or the other. 

‘IT do’ know,” he said. ‘I didn’t cal’- 
late to stay. I jest come on business.” 

He was seeing more than he wanted to 
see: Julia’s thin face, the patches on the 
clothes of the two smaller children, the 
broken shoes of the older girl, Sallie, who 
had shyly followed her mother to the 
gate. 

“But Eben,” pleaded Julia, ‘I’ve 
wanted to see you so long, and I can’t get 
over. I want to know if you don’t think 
there’s some way we could get him to 
come home.” 

Her mouth twitched. Evidently, in 
spite of all the trouble, the word “‘ him” 
had but one meaning for her. 

‘““You heard from him lately?” she 
asked, timidly. 

“No,” said Eben, “I ain’t had but one 
letter since he went.” 

“Sallie,” said Mrs. Prior, ‘‘you go in 
and heat up the oven and make some bis- 
cuit for your uncle’s tea. Bennie, do as 
I told you, and take Agnes with you to 
help open the door.” 

- Thechildren disappeared. Their mother 
turned toward Eben Prior and spoke, a 
sob breaking her voice. 

“There wa’n’t nothin’ in it, Eben,’ she 
said, red color creeping slowly over the 
fine wrinkles of herface. ‘I always cared 
about Ben and I never looked at anybody 
else. I can’t go on livin’ without him. 
I don’t know to this day how he got that 
idea about James Hurlbutt. He just 
flared up and was gone before I knew it.” 
“He set great store by you, Ben did,” 
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remarked Eben, gazing resolutely toward 

the barnyard.: 

“So did I by him,” said Mrs. Prior. 
“If James Hurlbutt come here to see me, 
I was too busy thinkin’ of Ben and the 
children ever to notice it.” 

Eben Prior turned and winked hard, 
with both eyes, at Pete. Never had he 
so longed for the large and comforting 
presence of Sarah. Never had he been so 
glad that she was not near. It was lack 
of imagination, not hardness of heart, 
that had kept him from understanding 
until now. 

“Do stay,” begged his sister-in-law. 
“*T ain’t used to managin’ by myself, and 
I need some advice. Ben—forgot to 
leave me any ready money. Sometimes I 
think Sam Turner isn’t working the place 
right, and I do want to know what you 
think about the oats.” 

*T can’t stay, now,” said Eben, reso- 
lutely, putting the halter into the wagon. 
“T’ve got business in the village and I’ve 
got to go toonct. But I'll drive up and 
bring Sarah tomorrow, sure. Don’t make 
any preparations for supper. Plain vit- 
tels is what we like.” 

He was already in the wagon and had 
turned Pete around. 

“But Eben,” said Julia Prior, standing 
with her hand on the gate, ‘‘ you said you 
had business to talk over. What was it 
you come about ?” 

“Whoa!” called Eben, with the energy 
of despair. ‘‘Whoa! What's the matter 
with you? Stand still, can’t you?” 

“TI never see Pete skittish before,’’ re- 
marked Mrs. Prior, innocently, after two 
minutes of forced antics on the part of the 
horse had given his owner time to think. 

“Why, it’s this,” said Eben, emerging 
from the conflict with his face red, “I 
want to see you about your hay. How 
much you goin’ to cut, you think?” 

‘*Sam says about twenty ton.” 

‘“‘I—was thinkin’ of makin’ you an 
offer for your hay,” said Eben, shame- 
lessly. ‘‘ Would you let me have it for 
eight dollars a ton?” 

“Why, Sam said it was only six!” she 
answered, astonished. 

‘* Well,” stammered Eben, ‘I’m speke- 
latin’ a little in hay this year, and I think 
I can get a good price for it. Go ’long, 
Pete! See you to-morrow,” and horse 
and driver plunged recklessly down the 
hill. 

Lawyer Saunders was still in his office 
when the old wagon rattled up again to 
the door. 

‘Been takin’ possession?” he asked. 
‘It didn’t take you long.” 

Eben drew the deed of the farm from 
his pocket and handed it over to the law 
yer. 

“Take that back, will you?” he said, 
‘*and jest lemme see that will a minute.” 

“The will is all right,” said the lawyer. 
“T drew it up myself. Did you tell the 
widow the news?” 

“No,” answered Eben, “I didn’t; I 
didn’t have time. I’ve changed my mind 
about takin’ the property.” 

He took the will from the lawyer and 
made a motion as if to tear it. Mr. Saun- 
ders watched him with his non-commit- 
tal, professional air, but an expression 
that was seldom seen came into his little 
black eyes. 

“Hold on!” he said. ‘If you was 
thinkin’ of handing over everything to 
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the widow, you’d better jest let the wij 
stand and execute a deed of gift. That 
would save some trouble of dividing into 
the children’s shares.” 

“T thought,” said Eben, slowly, “4 
like to destroy it, for I should hate to 
have anybody know just how Ben’s acted,” 

The lawyer drew out a sheet of legaj 
cap and a gray goose quill pen. 

“Nobody need know anything about it,” 
he remarked. “I ain’t told and won’t,” 

“Then,” said Eben, “you jest make 
out that paper and I’ll sign it now. And 
s’pose you go up tomorrow and tell Julia 
everything’s left to her. And you break 
it to her about his dyin’ ’”’— 

*‘Maybe I shan’t have time either,” 
said the lawyer, dryly, smiling as he 
wrote. 


That night Mr. and Mrs. Eben Prior sat 
side by side on the piazza in the twilight 
watching the fireflies. Eben was slum. 
bering peacefully, his head resting on the 
back of the chair. Mrs. Prior watched 
him with eyes that glowed with tender. 
ness. She had kissed him when he came 
home and told her what he had done. 

**He’s done just right,’”’ she said to her. 
self, ‘‘and ’twill be some small comfort 
to Julia to think Ben changed his mind 
and left it all to her. Eben’s heart is in 
the right place even if his theology ain't 
sound. I s’pose he’ll go on to the day of 
his death sayin’ that grace ain’t suflicient, 
and that actions does make a difference 
about bein’ saved. I hope ’tain’t wrong, 
but I seem to care jest as much about 
him as if his views was right.” 





New Jersey to the Committee 
of Nine 


The following resolutions constitute the re- 
ply of the New Jersey Association to the rec- 
ommendations of the Committee of Nine ap- 
pointed by the national benevolent Societies: 


1. We approve of the plan to have one meet- 
ing annually of all the benevolent societies. 

2. We recommend that the societies confer 
and arrange a plan for a common basis of 
representation by delegates in this meeting. 

3. We approve the suggestion of a single 
magazine for all the societies, the same to be 
supplemented by such special bulletins to be 
issued by the various societies as may in their 
judgment be needed. 

4, We see no reason for the objection to the 
plan of a single secretary for each society, 
but. we emphasize especially our belief that 
that secretary should have competent associ- 
ates, and that those associates should not be 
mere clerical assistants, but men of ability 
and experience. 

5. We are in favor of the election of these 
officers by the societies rather than by their 
executive committees. 

6. We are in favor of two treasurers for all 
the societies, one to be located in Boston and 
one in New York, and we suggest that the so- 
cieties confer and arrange a plan by which 
this recommendation may be carried out. 

7. We are in favor of an advisory commit- 
tee to assist the societies in the solicitation 
and collection of funds, and in the allotment 
of times and fields for raising money, such 
committee to be constituted by the various so- 
cieties in conference. The details suggested 
by the Committee of Nine in article seven of 
their report we think should be referred to 
this conference for adjustment. 

8. We agree with the committee of nine that 
provision should be made for the arbitration 
of all differences between the societies; but 
we believe that the arbitration should be ar- 
ranged by the parties interested with a sole 
view to the settlement of the question at issue. 

J. OWEN JONES, Secretary. 
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John Stainer— Man, Musician, Scholar, Leader 


Another strong singer in the church is 
silent. Another brave, glad life for the 
higher things is spent. Another record 
of great usefulness and abounding honor 
and manifold service for good tone-art is 
closed. Where is the reader that cannot 
find stimulus in some aspect of the life of 
Stainer? 

Have you a heart for the music of the 
church? Recall his noble anthems: “I 
am Alpha and Omega,” ‘‘ Lead, kindly 
light,” “Leave us not” (Ascension), 
“They have taken away my Lord” 
(Easter), ‘Ye shall dwell in the land” 
(Harvest), and many others dear to the 
memory of all who are zealous for good 
sanctuary music. Bring to mind his larger 
sacred works, such as ‘* The Crucifixion” 
and “The Daughter of Jairus,’”’ with 
its familiar and much-beloved settings, 
“Love divine all love excelling” (duet) 
and “My hope is in the everlasting” 
(solo), not to speak of St. Mary Magda- 
lene, with its impressive Easter narra- 
tive, j 

Do you value scholarship? He was for 
many years and until his death Professor 
of Music at Oxford, which constituted 
him Dean, as it were, of his profession in 

England. He was also a good Hebrew 
scholar. His book on The Music of the 
Bible, being a treatise on the instru- 
ments of those ages, is a masterly little 
manual and represents much patient and 
scholarly research. He wrote much in 
general concerning music. 

Do you cherish degrees and honors? 
He received from Oxford Mus. Doc., 1865, 
and M. A. (A. M.) in 1866; he was then 
made examiner of all musical degrees; in 
1881 he was appointed Principal of the 
National Training School for Music, and 
in 1882 government inspector of such 
schools; he became professor in the Royal 
College of Music in 1888; in midlife he 
was made chevalier of the French Legion 
of Honor, and in 1888 was knighted by 
the Queen. 

Do you esteem the pioneer? He mar- 
shaled the movement for modern church 
music, not more by his compositions than 
by his great musical influence and his in- 
ellectual force. 

Are you a man of affairs? Dr. Stainer 
was president of pretty much everything 
in the way of musical society, and chair- 
man of all sorts of musical meetings. 
ie was a presiding officer of rare parts, 
and a prime impromptu speaker. He 
was a natural leader; he had brains, 
Bound sense and tine tact. Do you prize 
oyalty to a good cause? His was a life 
of constant labor and service of various 
kinds for the furtherance of true pure 
Art in music ; and yet he could have led a 
ife of ease and leisure, for his wife was 
wealthy. Does a radiant temperament 
ppeal to you? =Then open up your heart 
0 Sir John, for he wag beloved by all; he 
a8 ever hospitable and genial, abun- 
antly good-natured and always courte- 
us; he was systematically helpful and 
Indly toward young musicians. John 
tainer was devout and devoted, intellec- 
























From Choir-Stall to Knighthood 
By GrorGE A. BURDETT 


tual, gifted and highly skilled in his art, 
a gentleman of fine quality. 

No portrait of Stainer can represent 
him as he stands out in my remembrance. 
It was at the Triennial Festival of Music 
in Birmingham that I met him in the 
summer of 1882. In the course of my en- 
tertainment by English friends, it was 
my youthful delight to be a dinner guest, 
on occasion, of one of the festival com- 
mittee. The party was one of musical 
notables. Dr. Stainer was the focus of 
interest. I can see him now—stubby and 
ruddy and round, with a brisk manner. 
Those keen eyes (spectacled) were alert 
and expressive; his mustache was 
cropped and reddish, and his hair (to 
match) was thin. I can hear his viva- 
cious sociability; he was a library of in- 
formation and a hand-book of wise re- 





mark, and, withal; rich in jest and anec- 
dote. All the more pathetic that in 1889, 
while playing tennis with Sir Frederick 
Ouseley, his predecessor in the Professor- 


; ship at Oxford, he was struck in the eye 


by a ball, which resulted in partial blind- 
ness for the rest of his life and necessi- 
tated his resigning as organist at St. 
Paul’s. 

It is exhilarating to trace a great river 
from its spring-fed source in thehills. It 
is inspiring to follow a great life from its 
start to its haven. Dr. Stainer was born 
in 1840, and his father was a schoolmas- 
ter. In his seventh year he became a 
choir-boy at St. Paul’s, and even then 
could play in no mean way upon the 
organ. He was appointed organist of St. 
Benedict at fourteen. <A _bright-faced, 
curly-headed boy of twelve, he was sent 
as cathedral soloist to Oxford to do the 
solo work in Dr. Steggall’s doctorate 
composition, and delighted every one 
with his clear topC. This solo singing at 
St. Paul’s graduated him into youthful 
estate with ‘‘a ‘crow’s voice.’”’ There 
were eager organ and theoretic studies 
all through his ripening teens, with fre- 
quent substituting for Goss and Cooper 
at the cathedral organ. On one such oc- 
casion Sir Frederick Ouseley was present 
in search of an organist for the new col- 


lege at Tenbury; this resulted in locating 
the lad in this new position, with the 
finest musical library in the world at his 
disposal. 

His young friend, Arthur Sullivan, a 
choir-boy in the Royal Chapel choir, came 
here to visit him. The two hit upon the 
idea that gutta-percha would make reso- 
nant and cheap organ pipes. Boiling ex- 
periments on rubber shoes were eagerly 
set going, when suddenly these fragrant 
researches were nipped in the bud by Sir 
Frederick. The old pipes were still pre- 
ferred. ‘‘So are the wings of genius 
clipped by jealous interference. So is the 
world kept back by old fogyism,” thought 
these young aspirants for fame. 

His professional advancement was fast. 
In 1859, after three years at Tenbury, he 
became organist at Magdalen College, 
Oxford, a position of mark, where he 
highly developed the choir. He was soon 
made organist to the university also, and 
was actively engaged in choral conducting. 

The great call to St. Paul’s came to him 
at the age of thirty-two. The cathedral 
—“the greatest church in the greatest 
city of the world’’—was in sdre need of a 
high-grade musician, actively adminis- 
tive and modern. Sir John Goss was a 
mild man; the ecclesiastics in power were 
dull to music. Goss was harassed by 
the dictates of Canon Sydney Smith. 
Even in the organ department the canon 
was as obstructive as he was unapprecia- 
tive. Goss asked for some improvements 
in the stops of the old organ. Sydney 
Smith replied: ‘‘ You have a bull stop 
and a tom-tit stop; what more do you 
want?” 

Into this condition of things Dr. Stainer 
cameas a reformer. The various qualities 
that we have noticed in the man soon 
made the musical service at the cathedral 
as good as it had before been bad. Nor 
was the improvement confined to that 
field alone. Dr. Stainer exalted this 
ministration of music in the cathedral 
service to such sublimity that on certain 
suitable occasions vast throngs of reverent 
hearers listen in St. Paul’s to the great 
oratorios, like the Bach Passion and Men- 
delssohn’s St. Paul, with chorus, orchestra 
and organ—a most thrilling experience in 
such sacred and solemn surroundings. 
His splendid incumbency at the cathe- 
dral lasted sixteen years, and was only 
cut short by the loss of his eyesight, as 
we previously observed. His numerous 
anthems and his services are highly devo- 
tional and musicianly, and are accounted 
examples of sound church style. They 
were not as learned in workmanship 
always as some in the earlier manner, 
nor as ornate and elaborate as some of 
Dr. Hopkins’s, but because designedly 
more direct and simple they are wider 
in their appeal. Here are devotional 
feeling and earnest joy and thanksgiving 
for all. And there are instances, too, in 
his anthems of the noblest art; the semi- 
chorus, “How beautiful upon the moun- 
tains,” in the anthem “Awake! Awake!” 
is a sacred classic of the purest worth. 
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His hymn tunes, though not many, are 
strong. He had decided opinions upon 
the whole subject of hymns and tunes. 
He believed, in the first place, that the 
dignified tune must grow out of a digni- 
fied hymn. It is not easy, even for an 
accomplished composer, to write a good 
tune. He deplored the sentimental ten- 
dency in many tunes. Dr. Stainer, Dr. 
Monk and Dr. Dykes revised Hymns 
Ancient and Modern. He laid great 
store by the insight that this gave him 
into the mystery of hymn tunes. He 
claimed that beyond all judgment what- 
soever the only secure test of the worth 
of a hymn tune, in its broad usefulness, 
is the verdict of the people: do they 
sing it and sing it well? His heart was 
in this all-important part of church 
music, and his high scholarship in gen- 
eral entitled him to consideration. 

An impressive story is tcld which is 
characteristic of the man in this connec- 
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tion. As president of the College of Or- 
ganists, he was addressing his colleagues. 
He said: ‘‘I was one Sunday walking at 
a seaside place, and I heard some Sunday 
school children singing a hymn that I 
had composed, and I thought, ‘I want no 
higher reward than that for all my work.’ 
I can only tell you that I would not ex- 
change it for the finest monument in 
Westminster Abbey.” 

Such was the man, the musician, the 
scholar, the leader that has gone from us. 
Who is there that does not find stimulus 
in such a life and character? That man 
is wise who gives ear to such anone. We 
owe it to these great workers, and to our- 
selves no less to grow into the ability to 
receive and appreciate their achievements 
and labors in our behalf. It is vital to 
the saving health of this part of our church 
life that we seek the good and the true, 
that we weigh well its worth, and that 
we cherish it devotedly and enduringly. 





Boston’s Best Winter in Art 


By Philip L. Hale 


The past winter has been, from an 
artist’s point of view, one of the best 
which Boston has known. There have 
been four distinctly important exhibi- 
tions: The New Gallery, the Art Club 
Exhibition, The Portraits of Fair Chil- 
dren, and the Exhibition of Former Stu. 
dents of the Art Museum. Besides there 
have been a number of smaller shows— 
such as the exhibition by Japanese artists 
at the Art Club, the Loan Exhibition at 
the St. Botolph Club, Mrs. Chase’s show 
of portraits, and Mr. Grifly’s sculpture 
at the St. Botolph. 

The Copley Society was formerly known 
as the Association of Boston Art Stu- 
dents ; but as many of its members were 
far beyond the student stage, and as its 
loan exhibitions and its new gallery were 
becoming exhibitions of really national 
importance to artists, it was felt that 
this name was rather too modest a title. 
The name of Copley—surely a representa- 
tive artist of Boston—was therefore 
taken. The aim of the society has always 
been the furthering of things artistic, 
and the exhibitions it has held during 
the last few years have been of real im- 
portance in the art history of Boston. 

The New Gallery might be described as 
an experiment—an effort to hold in Bos- 
ton an exhibition of the caliber and qual- 
ity of, let us say, the Exhibition of Amer- 
ican Artists in New York, or the Carnegie 
Exhibition at Pittsburg. In this respect 
it has been distinctly successful and of 
remarkably high general quality. 

Whether the new exhibition had any- 
thing to do with this I know not, but the 
. fact remains that the Art Club bestirred 
itself and got together an exhibition 
which was a distinct improvement on the 
general average. Out of a great number 
of pictures one remembers especially Mr. 
Tarbell’s graceful girl in yellow, pinning 
roses in her hair, and clever paintings by 
Messrs. De Camp, Weir and Paxton. 

The exhibition of Fair Children was 
particularly remarkable for bringing to- 
gether a number of old masters that had 
never before been seen in Boston. Thus 
we saw the fine Velasquez portrait of the 
Infanta Maria Theresa, a remarkable bit 


of painting ; the portrait of Miss Fitzger- 
ald as Sylvia by Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
vastly fine; and the Blue Boy by Gains- 
borough, one of the two portraits sup- 
posed to have been painted by him of the 
same subject. There were also fine things 
by Rubens, Van Dyke, Franz Hals, Botti- 
celli and a number of other old masters. 

Among the moderns was a portrait by 
Mr. Tarbell, the best thing in the exhibi- 
tion, ‘‘Why drag in Velasquez?” An 
interesting and attractive though wholly 
unnatural picture was a large one by 
Monticelli. There was one of Sargent’s 
brilliant portraits. There were also very 
clever paintings by Mr. Benson, Mr. Lock- 
wood, Mr. Hopkinson, Mr. Murphy and 
Miss Cecilia Beaux. 

During the winter the trustees of the 
Boston Art Museum had the opportunity 
of acquiring a fine portrait by Velasquez, 
and after proper deliberations bought it 
for $80,000. It is a fine portrait of the 
little Prince Balthazar, son of King Philip 
IV. Poor little man, he died before com- 
ing to manhood. The portrait represents 
him at the age of two or three, standing 
in stiff court robes. In front of him, 
rather to his right, stands the figure of a 
dwarfish child with a red apple in his 
hand. Although the whole picture is well 
done, it is this dwarf which shows the 
most remarkable qualities of painting. 

The School of Drawing and Painting at 
the Boston Art Museum has now been 
in existence for twenty-five years, and 
during that comparatively short period 
has produced painters of the caliber of 
Messrs. Tarbell, Benson, Robert Reid, 
Childe Hassam, Charles’ Warren Davis, 
Edward Barnard, C. H. Hayden, W. H. 
Churchill, Mrs. Chase, Mrs. Sears and 
Mrs. Houston, besides many other able 
painters. To give some idea of what its 
former pupils are capable of doing, an 
exhibition was held, and the result was 
remarkable. As one critic truly said, it 
gave one the impression, not so much of 
work by former pupils of one particular 
school, as of a representative exhibition 
of American art. Distinctly the most 
remarkable picture there was Mr. Tar- 
bell’s The Venetian Blind. 
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During the winter there were three in- 
portant exhibitions of water color, 
First the Water Color Club had a show 
of which the honors were divided between 
Mr. Noyes, with his brilliant, luminous 
Mexican and Venetian sketches, and Mr, 
Kaula, with a number of well-arrangeg 
and richly sombét compositions. The 
Society of Water Colors also held a sue. 
cessful exhibition. 

The Boston Art Club spring water 
color show was rather better than usual 
in quality. The average was very good, 
even if nothing remarkable was shown, 
The work that I recall with the most 
pleasure was by a young Japanese artist, 
Mr. Genjiro Yeto. There were also good 
things by Mr. Alden Weir, Mr. Chase and 
Miss Platt. 

The monthly exhibits at the St. Botolph 
Club are always interesting ; perhaps the 
most interesting one this year was the 
loan collection. Three pictures stand out 
in one’s memory as the particular star 
of this show—a Ribot, an Alfred Stevens, 
a Thaulow—a De Cock. 

When Perry’s guns thundered in the 
bay of Nagasaki they set the clever little 
Asiatics to learning many new things, 
I am not sure that the European method 
of water color painting was the best of 
these. Be that as it may, a number of 
Japanese have taken up the European, 
so called, realistic method in place of their 
own old decorative, synthetic way. Six 
young Japanese, painting in this method 
new to them, held a most interesting and 











memorable exhibition at the Art Club. > 
It is a good year which brings to the ti 
front a new artistic individuality. Last tl 
year it was Mr. Paxton; this year it was a 
Mrs. Chase. Some of us had known her m 
as the painter of interesting promising tl 
studies—a little reminiscent, it may be, 
of Miss Cassatt. It was not till this year 
that she revealed herself as an extremely 
well-equipped portrait painter, showing 
remarkable skill in arrangement, facility It 
in execution and ability in producing a th 
pleasing result. Her exhibition at Doll do 
& Richards was a distinct event. bi 
To many of us in Boston the work of ™ 
Mr. Charles Grifly, the Philadelphia Pe 
. sculptor, was a revelation. I had heard 7] 
of him as a man of exceptional ability, 
but I was hardly prepared for the re mn 
markable strength and skill of the work we: 
which he exhibited at the Saint Botolph ; 
Club. A pupil of Mr. Thomas Eakins- m 
who probably knows as much of artistic 
anatomy as any man living—Mr. Grill + 
has a wonderfully complete knowledge of ~ 
the human figure and a power of ¢r- ine 
pressing it in the medium of clay. San 
Among other exhibitions of the yeal the 
may be mentioned Mr. Dallip’s sculpture whi 
at the St. Botolph, Mr. Chase’s very it- ing 
teresting exhibition at the same club, 4 safe 
well as that of Mr. Childe Hassam. may 





There was also Mr. Woodbury’s ¢- 
hibition of land-and-water scapes, vel) 
interesting and individual and showing 4 
distinct advance, Mr. Dodge MacKnight’s 
brilliant and original work, which recalls 
no one but Dame Nature. Mr. Charles 
Warren Davis had a show of his able ani 
learned work, and there was an interest 
ing exhibition of work by Mr. Baxter 

Altogether the season was full of artit 
tic events. If next year is any bettet, 
it will be a very good one from #@ 
artistic standpoint. 
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Ebb Tide Among the Hills 


The Story of a New England Town 


In any full view of our national growth 
as related to God’s advancing kingdom, 
we must face receding as well as rising 
tides. There is a fascination in watching 
the increasing currents of frontier life, 
as they transform lonely prairies into 
mighty cities. We delight to listen with 
the poet to 

the tread of pioneers 
Of nations yet to be, 
The first low wash of waves, where soon 

Shall roll a human sea. 
It is a less pleasing task to stand amid 
the loneliness of depopulated towns, aban- 
doned farms and idle mill sites, and to 
witness the steady outflow of every thing 
on which we depend for building commu- 
nity life. And yet such scrutiny of some 
typical case will not only arouse our com- 
passion but enlighten our minds, compel- 
ling admiration for some forgotten fellow- 
toilers and the results of their effort. 

In a few days the home brigade of our 
missionary army will gather in Boston 
to review the campaigns of seventy-five 
years. They will unfold a record of fee- 
ble beginnings, courageous attack, bril- 
liant victories and colossal gains, as they 
have followed an ever-fleeing frontier 
from the Mohawk to the Oregon. Yet 
they will surely remember the rear guard, 
Which ever gets less notice than the dasb- 
ing skirmishers, but is essential to the 
safety of the far-flung battle line. This 
may be a peculiarly timely moment for 
studying the history and present condi- 
tion and prospects of one outpost of this 
rear guard. 

Two hundred years ago this very sea- 
Son five citizens of the oldest settlement 
in western Massachusetts, now the city 
of Springfield, were appointed by the 
General Court to lay out a new town 
on their eastern border, which was then 
twelve miles distant from the Connecti- 
cut River. The name of Brimfield was 
given to the new settlement, whose terri- 
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tory included over a hundred square miles. 
Fifty years later this large area was 
divided into precincts, which became sep- 
arate towns, partly through a desire for 
greater freedom in the management of 
their local affairs, but chiefly for conven- 
ience in reaching the Sabbath sanctuary, 
which every citizen was then required to 
support and attend. 

In this way the southeastern corner of 
Brimfield and of Hampden County be- 
came in 1762 the East Parish of South 
Brimfield, and in 1796 a distinct town, 
whose fortunes are the subject of this 
sketch. Its inhabitants were sturdy pa- 
triots in the stirring times before the Rev- 
olutionary War, and they named their 
new town for the great English cham- 
pion of our independence, Lord Holland, 





more commonly known as Charles Fox. 
Whether he appreciated this honor, or 
even knew of it, is quite doubtful. From 
the first this township was seriously iso- 
lated from its neighbors. It was remote 
from any thoroughfares like the old Bay 
Path; it was settled solely by agricultur- 
alists; and it was surrounded by towns of 
similar character, its neighbor on the 
south, just across the Connecticut line, 
being a town which is today quite as fee- 
ble as Holland. 

Thus it came to pass that its former 
comparative loneliness deepened to the 
superlative degree, as in later years rail- 
roads and populous centers have kept far 
from its borders. Its population, 428 in 
1790, increased to 453 in 1830; with some 
fluctuations it became 419 in 1860; since 
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“ The Murmuring Pines and the Hemlocks” 


then every five years has seen steady de- 
crease, the first twenty years bringing a 
reduction of twenty-seven per cent., and 
the last twenty forty-four per cent. of its 
inhabitants, until now only 169 persons 
dwell within its borders, only nine per 
cent. of whom are of foreign 
extraction. What can guide ©F 

our study of the development 
of social life under such 
conditions? Naturally we 
shall find little help in any 
published history. There is 
but one permanent institution 
whose records can give us 
aid, and therefore, without 
seeking to narrow our in- 
vestigation to merely religious 
details, we cannot do better 
than follow the chronicles of 
the church in Holland from 
the earliest times to the pres- 
ent, adding whatever kindred 
facts may be obtainable. 

As might be expected from 
the motives for its separate 
civic life, the town’s earliest 
recorded acts pertained to the 
establishment of preaching 
and a place of worship. Oct. 19, 1762, 
the new parish ‘“‘voted to hire preach- 
ing.” For several years there was a 
lively controversy as to the place for 
the meeting house, but after a com- 
mittee from adjoining towns had given 
an opinion the building was located, a 
call extended to Mr. Ezra Reave, and 
on Sept. 13, 1765, the church was organ- 
ized and he ordained, entering upon a 
pastorate which continued until his death 
in 1818 at the ripe age of eighty-five years. 
No records of this period remain; we 
only know that near its close another de- 
nomination sought joint possession of the 
meeting house, and, being denied, built for 
themselves and for over twenty years 
continued a worse than useless rivalry— 
a sad prophecy of conditions which have 
long vexed and still hinder the true inter- 
est of rural communities all over our 
land. 

In 1820 we have the first mention of 
outside help for this town. Two mission- 
aries in succession visit this pastorless 
and discouraged church; a revival and 
the coming of a regular minister follow, 
but after a stay of two years he is dis- 
missed, ‘“‘ with prospects dubious for the 
settlement of another.” The Domestic 
Missionary Society continues appropri- 
ations and transient supplies, though only 
intermittently, during the next few years, 
but with little lasting effect upon the 


town’s life. In 1828 the Society for Mu- 
tual Assistance of the Churches was 
formed by the Brookfield Association, 
and this, becoming auxiliary to the state 
and national home missionary societies, 
gave its immediate attention to Holland. 





The Old Well, One-eight of a Mile from the Parsonage 


The need is well expressed in a report for 
the year 1830: ‘‘In Holland a church was 
formed many years ago and long enjoyed 
without interruption the means of grace. 
A period of destitution followed, and the 
church has been brought low; it now 
contains about thirty members. The 
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moral condition of the town demands the 
commiseration and prayers of God's peo. 
ple, and if anything can be done to dis. 
pel the clouds of error, it certainly cap. 
not be done too soon,” 

Three years later what a transforma. 
tion! ‘One year ago this church cop. 
sisted of twenty-seven members; twenty. 
three have since been added and others 
converted; the Sunday school and Bible 
class embrace nearly all the congrega 
tion; forty-five belong to the Temperance 
Society; $20 has been given to home mis. 
sions and $4 to the Tract Society.” The 
apparent cause, under God, for this glad 
change? ‘Rev. James.Sanford, pastor,” 
A man of not prepossessing appearance, 
and so retiring that he would persuade 
some brother to take his place in public 
exercises of the association if possible, 
he nevertheless labors in this remote 
field for fourteen years with great devo. 
tion and manifest results. Material con. 
ditions in the community seem to have 
favored his ministry. 

We find the town about this time cred. 
ited in the state statistics 
with 116 voters, five saw mills, 
three grist mills, three cot- 
ton factories, so called, with 
fifty looms and over 2,00 
spindles, and eight other 
shops, in some of which were 
made 3,000 pairs of boots and 
10,000 pairs of shoes annually. 
These figures seem small in 
the presence, of modern in. 
dustrialism, but great when 
compared with the town’s 
present condition. The re. 
sults of Mr. Sanford’s pastor. 
ate stand out before us, partly 
effect but partly cause of 
the larger life of the town. 
A new meeting house was 
built. and a bell procured, 
the pastor apportioning its 
expense according to the tax 
list upon all citizens, and find- 
ing a willing response. A parsonage was 
also reared, and the church brought to 
self-support in 1844; congregations were 
doubled, the church membership tripled, 
a Sunday school created, the common 
schools greatly improved, and the tem- 
perance movement begun and brought to 


Town Hall, Schoothouse, Library and School Population 
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the stage of total abstinence. This 
is the hour of Holland’s greatest pros- 
perity. The tide of material and spirit- 
ual life rises no higher; for a time it 
seems to be stationary, but soon the ebb 
is unmistakable. The faithful pastor 
finds the church failing to raise his salary, 
and rather than allow them to go back to 
the Home Missionary Society he leaves. 
His successor struggles in vain, and in 
1950 Holland again appears on the list of 
aided churches, where it has continued to 
this day and seems likely long to remain. 
There have been fluctuations in the years 
since, but on the whole the movement 
has been steady and uniformly in one di- 
rection—dwindling congregations and 
constituency, lessening membership, in- 
creasing outside aid; in a word, less and 
less life in the community. The only 
marked exception is in the proportionate 
increase of the spirit of benevolence in 
later decades of its history. 

The causes for diminishing power? 
Why ask? California and Kansas in the 
fifties; the fields of battle in the sixties; 
since then the con- 
tinuous outpouring 
of New England’s 
best blood to beat 
with quicker pulse 
in broader spheres; 
why should not this 
remote nook feel this 
drain of the ebb tide 
more keenly than her 
more populous neigh- 
bors? In 1850 the 
total valuation of the 
town was $141,000; in 
1880 it was $119,000; 
now it has dropped 
to $78,000, and only 
forty-one voters re- 
main to apportion 
the thousand dollars 
or Jess which is raised 
yearly by local tax- 
ation. Farms that 
once were the best 
in town are now 
blotted out by the ’ 
huge reservoir, built 
at the source of a 
river lined with fac- 
tories in its southern portion; and as the 
power from the lifted gates sweeps down 
its broadening valley, even so an invisible 
but resistless current has borne away the 
forceful life of the town’s best sons and 
daughters. 

Today there is not a carpenter, black- 
smith, mason or other artisan plying his 
business in the community. There is no 
store where so much as a pin or a yeast 
cake can be bought; the only opportunity 
to get rid of money in town seems to be 
the weekly contribution box in the church 
service, which is a comparative innova- 
tion not universally approved, unless we 
except the privilege of buying postage 
stamps at the private hotise to which 
once a day a mail bag comes by team 
from the railroad fifteen miles distant. 
Is it strange that the resident church 
membership has dropped to sixteen, and 
the congregation to little more than 
twice that figure ? 

But look at another side of this picture. 
The outflowing tide has not been lost to 
the world nor to God’s kingdom. A total 
of $14,800 of home missionary money has 


been sent into the town in seventy-two 
years; nor has it been like water sinking 
into the sand. For one thing, $2,650 of 
benevolent offerings are reported, in 
records which are manifestly incomplete ; 
and more than half of this has been for 
the Home Missionary Society. In a sin- 
gle year recently there was raised by per- 
sonal canvass of the congregation the 
sum of $30 for this much-loved organiza- 
tion. Asmallsum? No; it meant $1.87 
per resident member; and in that same 
year the entire reported benevolence of 
two of the three largest churches in our 
state was only $2 and $2.67 per resi- 
dent member, respectively ; has the little 
band any reason to be ashamed of 
that comparison? Since 1826 the rec- 
ords—not complete—show 115 additions 
on confession and thirty-two by letter, 
during which time 153 families have left 
town, taking with them seventy-eight 
church members, who with scarcely an 
exception have become helpful workers 
in other churches. 

A hastily compiled record of some indi- 





Old House opposite the Reservoir 


vidual cases gives the following contribu- 
tions of this church to the outside world: 
Four clergymen, four physicians, four 
newspaper editors, two scientists (one a 
college professor), two judges, nine con- 
spicuously successful business men, one 
captain in the United States army, and 
one millionaire, who is an earnest Chris- 
tian worker in New York city. One of 
this number writes: ‘‘ Looking back over 
almost half a century, sinceI united with 
the little church in Holland, I can hardly 
recall one brought up in that town who 
has turned out badly. Most have main- 
tained a good average character, and 
more than the average of many more fa- 
vored places. I believe that the church 
and Sunday school, with Christian home 
influences, have been the leading factors 
to that end.” 

But enough of these annals of a quiet 
neighborhood. We need the personal 
touch if we are to know such a phase 
of life as it exists today ; we must come 
face to face with its conditions, and with 
the men and women and children who 
dwell among them. Let us take an ex- 
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ploring trip into this hidden corner of our 
world. What we see will depend largely 
on what we seek. Even ministers, who 
visit such places for the chief purpose of 
securing racy sketches for careless read- 
ers, have sometimes found more to rid- 
icule than appreciatively to commend. 
The writer frankly confesses a different 
motive, and makes no apology for the 
lack of such piquancy in his recorded ob- 
servations. 

In the quiet of a pleasant Saturday 
afternoon let us leave the tracks of the 
Boston & Albany Railroad and tum 
southward near the boundary line sepa- 
rating Worcester and Hampden Counties. 
The valley of the Quabaug drops behind 
us, a8 we rise steadily into the rolling hill 
country, stretching far away to the south. 
Now the steep roadway passes through 
maples and beeches, and now into the 
dark shadow of tall pines. Farmhouses 
are fewer and deserted homesteads begin 
to greet us with their somber silence. 
The quiet beauty of each new view, as 
summit after summit is passed, recon- 
ciles us to slow prog- 
ress. At last we be- 
gin our gradual de- 
scent into a basin 
high amid the hills, 
which narrows to the 
eastward into the 
valley of the Quinne- 
baug. Wooded ridges, 
deep glens through 
which rushing brooks 
find their noisy way, 
clearings growing up. 
again to timber, 
lakelets fringed with 
greenest meadows, 
orchards and.tillage 
lands which show no- 
tokens of poverty 
andneglect—through 
such surroundings 
we make our way 
amid sunset shadows 
toward the Holland 
parsonage, where a 
home missionary and 
his devoted wife live 
and labor. 

We are not sur- 
prised at our cordial welcome when 
we learn that during five long years 
no one has ever come to give a Sunday’s 
help, exchanges have been infrequent 
and not a single week’s vacation has. 
been enjoyed. There is just time be- 
fore darkness shuts down to glance at 
the sandy plain which was once the: 
training ground for the town’s militia, 
the pine grove across the way which was 
foreordained for camp meetings or picnics, 
and the only buidings in sight—on one 
side the church, buttressed by typical 
horse sheds, on the other a plain but 
glistening white two-story structure, 
which serves the purposes of town hall, 
schoolhouse and village library. 

The stillness of Sunday morning! ‘ No 
one knows what that can be, even in the 
country, unless he has awakened in such 
a spot as this and looked out against a cur- 
tain of fog and rain. Is it possible that 
anywhere in the universe there can be 
moving railway trains and street cars, or 
the rumble of the milk wagon and the 
cry of newsboys? Not even a bird-note 
greets us as we follow our host through. 








“ Still Sits the Schoolhouse by the Road” 


the field to the well, an eighth of a mile 
away, with its old-fashioned curb and 
windlass and bucket. It is a relief, how- 
ever, to see under the hill the remainder 
of the village of Holland, and to observe 
from the chimneys of these two homes 
signs of human activity. One hardly 
needs the sorrowful assurance of the pas- 
tor that the congregation will be small, 
as the clouds settle down and raindrops 
beat against the pane. Mournfully 
sounds forth the bell, ringing in a very 
discouraged fashion as it sends its sum_ 
mons out over the mist-hidden solitude ; 
and one is pleasantly surprised to count 
from the pulpit a congregation of twenty- 
one, including the pastor, who insists for 
once upon a seat in the pews. You can- 
not help wondering if at your own home 
sanctuary at that hour there is as goodly 
a proportion of usual worshipers, or those 
who have made an equal effort to be 
present. 

If any one expects a mirth-provoking 
description of the dress or demeanor or 
later remarks of the members of this 
congregation, he is doomed to a deserved 
disappointment. There is nothing of this 
sort to report; nothing to distinguish 
this score of men, women and children 
from a like number gathered in any one 
of the hundreds of village congregations 
of our state at the same hour. If there 
were any peculiarities which some dialect- 
loving romancers imagine they have dis- 
covered in such scenes, they would be 
instantly forgotten in the hearty and 
sincere thanks which come from these 
worshipers at the hour’s close. The 
Sunday school which follows is, it must 
be confessed, a depressing sight because 
of the unfilled gap between the few little 
children and the adults and aged, im- 
pressing strongly the tremendous prob- 
lem of reaching and holding young life 
when the enthusiasm of numbers is so 
impossible. 

The afternoon passes quickly, as we 
study home missions at first-hand, with 
many a tale of service where trials and 
disappointments are mingled with the 
rewards of finding the Father’s children 
and the Master’s brethren everywhere. 
Suddenly—what an impertinence in the 
stillness—a team drives into the yard, 
and the pastor’s study becomes a doctor’s 
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office; for the minister of this church 
once studied medicine in order to fit him- 
self for the foreign field, and here a 
practice has fallen to his lot, with no 
other physician within seven miles, more 
extensive than remunerative. 

The hour of evening service draws 
near; will any one venture along these 
unlighted highways? Yes; for with the 
tones of the bell lanterns begin to twinkle 
through the pitchy blackness of the night, 
and the preacher finds his morning con- 
gregation increased by one-third, some 
of them coming several miles, showing 
with proof positive that not all the 
strong, keen-eyed youth have departed 
from this region, or are inaccessible to 
the preaching of the gospel. 

Monday dawns with bracing breezes. 
A full morning’s work awaits us before 
we go out again into the busy world. 
First a conference with the parish com- 
mittee ; a full inspection of the meeting 
house, whose neatly painted, papered and 
carpeted interior revealed on yesterday 
tokens of trouble in the roof above; the 
inevitable decision that new shingles 
must at once replace the old, and the 
pledge that from sister churches in the 
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Brookfield Conference there should be 
secured as promptly as possible the 
$200 needed for this and some other 
repairs. Then a visit to the school. 
room near by, where those of school age 
in town, less than thirty when all are 
present, are at work. We quickly find 
that there is nothing ‘‘decadent”’ about 
these boys and girls or their energetic 
and beloved teacher, who speedily shows 
that she has been trained in all latest 
methods. A few questions show that 
these embryo citizens are posted upon 
the issues of the hour. A glance into 
the adjoining room discloses the town 
library, small in size, good in quality, yet 
sorely needing enlargement, better ar. 
rangement and a wider use. 

And now a few more glimpses at some 
of the significant points of interest. 
Stand where our artist placed her camera, 
on the bulkhead of the great reservoir, 
and look across the sandy road to the 
ruin opposite, where are left only cellar 
walls and the foundations of the old 
chimney, the size of a modern room. In 
that house, the homestead of a most pro- 
ductive farm, was reared a family of 
many sons and daughters. One only re- 
mained in town, and she, living with her 
husband in this house, became the mother 
of eight children, who in their day and 
generation proved to be influential mem- 
bers in church and society in larger com- 
munities. The next occupant finally re- 
moved to a neighboring town, where he 
was a much loved and honored citizen; 
and the last owner, yielding to the exam- 
ples of his predecessors, abandoned the 
spot to the forces which have worked out 
its present condition, and became one of 
the leading business men in another com- 
munity not faraway. Can any one look 
on such ruins and remember the lives of 
which they will ever be silent witnesses 
without a new and loftier thought of 
what such history is worth to the world? 


There are other structures where the 
ravages of time have done less damage, 
but which cannot withstand the storms 
of many more winters. On this sightly 
knoll is a schoolhouse, now as needless as 
useless, which might well have been the 
scene of Whittier's charming idyl, In 
School Days; and not far away is a 
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sheet of water as beautiful as any that 
called forth that poet’s love and praise. 
On another road is the old Marcy House, 
a famous inn for many a year, still calling 
to mind brothers who went from this 
town to become prominent manufactur 
ers in the nearest railway center, and 
who still retain a deep interest in the 
place which gave them birth. Today this 
house might well recall the sight which 
met Rip Van Winkle’s dazed eye after 
his years of slumber, save for its gener- 
ous proportions; here for many years the 
wife of the proprietor was known far end 
near for her kindness and benevolence, 
again a striking contrast to the Dutch- 
man’s shrewish dame. 

And so we may pass hither and thither 
along the quiet byways, musing upon the 
conditions of life which outward sur- 
roundings reveal. As everywhere else in 
New England, thrift and its opposite 
plainly dwell side by side; nor is it hard 
to see the tokens of intemperance here 
and there, though the means of gratify- 
ing this appetite must be secured in 
larger places. The 
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As we turn our faces toward the outer 
world, it is impossible to be ever again 
indifferent to the. worth, the weakness 
and the needs of suchatown. If patience 
and increasing self-sacrifice deserve any 
honor, its glory is great in the sight of 
Christ. We owe it a debt which cannot 
be paid by allowing ourselves to forget 
those to whom it is due because they are 
out of our sight, nor by the patronizing 
or pitying platitudes of seekers for some 
literary novelties, nor. indeed solely by 
the flutter of leaves from a check-book. 
Money we have given, and rightly; money 
we must still give, only with caution 
against lavishness which shall encourage 
a spirit of unwise dependence. But the 
ebbing tide of life from among these hills 
calls for something more. 

There is one thing which is worth more 
than money because it costs more and 
comes harder, and that is the personal 
contact of brotherly, respectful, intelli- 
gent sympathy. When a poor woman 
and her family were taken from the 
crowded tenement in the city to a com- 





most impressive con- 
dition of this com- 
munity is its soli- 
tude, and the gravest ( 

flaw in its life is a 
condition of social 
inertia. 

Imagine, if possible, 
0 dwellers in town 
or city, where every 
conceivable organiza- 
tion flourishes save 
the one most needed, 
a Society for the Sup- 
pression of ‘ Join- 
ers””—imagine, if you 
can, what it would 
be to live perma- 
nently where there 
is not a club, lodge, 
order or any organi- 
zation whatever, and 
where from Sunday 
night till the next 
Sunday morning no 
gathering of people 
tegularly occurs. 
Excepting the church, which so far as or- 
ganized function is concerned is little 
more than a congregation, and also ex- 
cepting the ecclesiastical parish sustain- 
ing it, there seems to be nothing in town 
that can be called a society save a home 
missionary organization. This meets but 
once a year, for the raising of the annual 
offering to the Home Missionary Soci- 
ety, and for a long time the pasto1’s wife 
as filled all the offices, but this last year, 





Old Marcy House 


by strenuous efforts, she persuaded an- 


other lady to venture upon the office of 
vice-president. 

It is manifest that the hardest task, 
ust at present, is also the most impor- 
ant—to break up the social stagnation, 
0 get people better acquainted with each 
bther's good traits, so that they will have 
ess time and taste for gossip about un- 
pleasant ones, to draw men and women 
but of their excessive individualism and 
persuade them to trust each other and 
fan On each other in mutual undertak- 
ngs. Here is a work which the church 
every such locality ought to do, and do 
tst of all, as the foundation for ultimate 
nds—a work in which it may have few 
elpers, but no rivals. 





fortable country home, she managed 
somehow to get her flock all back to their 
old quarters; and when asked if her needs 
were not all supplied in her new home, 
replied, ‘‘I didn’t want any more things, 
but I wanted folks.” The best and the 
utmost of our present endeavor, through 
local conference of churches and State 
Association and Home Missionary Soci- 
ety, is falling short of one vital thing, 
and this failure is imperiling all our suc- 
cesses. 

There must be more personal contact, 
pastor with pastor, layman with layman. 
The monotony of such life must be broken 
by visiting delegations of fellow-Chris- 
tians; we must go to them before we 
can expect them to come to us; the jour- 
ney in is no longer than the journey out. 
The habit of sociability must be helped 
in its start and guided in its growth. 
New methods must be devised where old 
ones have failed year after year. The 
aged must be encouraged to transfer 
some of their responsibility to younger 
shoulders, and thus new workers dis- 
covered and stimulated. This cannot be 
done by merely recommending, year after 
year, an appropriation from the Home 
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Missionary Society, nor by sending boxes 
and special gifts from time to time. 

Will the tide ever turn back? Can 
we think of anything that can possibly 
change present movements of popula- 
tion? Yes. The trolley and the tele- 
phone together may be equal to such a 
task. Quick transportation and instant 
communication have untold possibilities 
for coming days. Holland is an empty 
Eden for summer company; if only it 
might be occupied by the many who 
hunger for such wealth of beauty and 
refreshment, and hunger in vain! For 
the present, surely, a clearer vision of its 
needs is our duty; and a renewed en- 
deavor to put the force of heaven-born 
sympathy against all transient tides of 
earthly life is a privilege which needs 
only to be used in order to be prized. 





Current Thought 
WHAT IS FORGIVENESS 


Rey. Dr. Forsyth of Cambridge, Eng., presi- 
dent elect of Hackney College, reviewing 
Ritschl’s book, The 
Christian Doctrine of 
} Justification and Re- 
y conciliation, just put 
+ into English by Macin- 
* ‘4 tosh and Macaulay, 
says of Ritschl that he 
does an unspeakable 
service by pressing on 
the church “the ethical 
nature of forgiveness, 
the essentially moral 
quality of every spirit- 
ual transaction which 
claims to be actual and 
ultimate.” He com- 
mends Ritschl’s dis- 
tinction between 
“grace as an analytic 
and as a synthetic judg- 
ment of God.” “We 
are not forgiven for 
what we are worth at 
bottom,” says Dr. For- 
syth. “The bottom of 
the soul needs forgive- 
ness and does not jus- 
tify it... . God is not 
the father of the sons 
we are, or even we may 
be, but of the Son our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ in whom 
we have our adoption. Our long and better 
future is only there because of forgiveness ; it 
cannot be there to warrant it. God does not 
forgive on the intelligible basis of a supernat- 
ural analysis of us; he forgives on the ground 
of a super-intelligible act outside of us, in the 
miraculous depths of his fathomless grace. 
The act of grace is a vast and inexplicable 
synthesis, not discerning deep things that are, 
but calling things that are not as though they 
were. Redemption is the greatest of creative 
acts. And the act of synthesis it involves is 
the true miracle, the true supernatural.’ 


THE SURVIVAL OF THE FITTEST 


This is no time to lower the standard for 
candidates who desire to enter the ministry of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. Never in 
our history was the demand for manly and 
strong men for our pulpits so exacting and in- 
exorable. The removal of the time limit is 
falling most crushingly upon the minister of 
mediocre abilities. He is being driven inevi- 
tably to the wall. Nothing can save him 
from complete extinction except unflagging 
effort on his part in the line of self-culture 
and useful activity. The survival of the fit- 
test is now the unchangeable law with us.— 
Zion’s Herald. 


Your watchfulness is Christ’s opportunity 
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A Land of Beautiful Scenery, Rich Natural Resources and Social and Political Ferment 


When President McKinley reaches El 
Paso in his swinging around the circle of 
Western states, it is expected he will there 
be afforded the opportunity of meeting 
President Diaz of Mexico. The two presi- 
dents are most anxious to exchange greet- 
ings in person and everything possible has 
been done to bring about such a happy 
event. The health of President Diaz is 
not especially good, however, and if he 
decides not to take the long journey north 
from his capital which would be neces- 
sary, it will be for this reason. 

It is extremely difficult for the Amer- 
ican public to secure a correct idea of the 
status of Mexico and her people from a 
majority of their fellow-countrymen who 
visit that country. The reason for this 
is that, as a rule, Americans who visit 
Mexico can be divided into classes—tour- 
ists, who even under the most favor- 
able circumstances enter only super- 
ficially into the life of the country 
they are’ visiting, and business men, 





Jose Yves Limantour 
Minister of Finance 


who have special interests to serve. 
To consider Mexican topics intel- 
ligently it is necessary, above all 
things, to avoid the general miscon- 
ception of the character of the Mexican 
form of government. Designated legally 
and by way of courtesy as a republic, 
it is really a dictatorship, supported by 
military and industrial forces. By a half- 
century of wonderful sacrifice the Mex- 
ican people drove foreign domination 
from their land. The Latins of Europe 
had long looked upon the country merely 
as an outlying and profitable colony. 
The people of Mexico, inspired by a 
strong desire for home rule, but without 
any clear conception as to what form 
that rule might subsequently take, 
fought desperately with this vaguely de- 
fined object in view. The end attained, 
they were satisfied, so far as their foreign 
relations were concerned, but they found 
their own people divided among them- 
selves into political factions, governed, 
not by principles, but by personalities. 
From time to time the strongest of these 
factions has prevailed in the government 
and remained in power so long as it re- 
tained its superior strength. As soon as 
another faction grew stronger, however, 
the government changed, and a new pres- 
ident, alleged to be the constitutional 
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choice, was announced as having been 
chosen by the people. 

Fortunately for Mexico the leader of 
the successful political faction of 1876 
was General Porfirio Diaz, who, after a 
typical revolutionary career, became 
president of Mexico at about the age of 
fifty. At the time of his accession to the 
ruling power Mexico presented about the 
same industrial status as had prevailed 
for three hundred years in the entire 
Central American country. Little prog- 
ress had been made in that time except 
the accomplishment of an independent 
nation. This general, who was successful 
in 1876 in overturning the preceding ruler, 
was wise and realized the enormous value 
of peace and progress in bringing about 
stability for his government. The people 
of Mexico themselves were not able or 





Gen. Porfirio Diaz 
President 


inclined to change long established 
methods or arouse themselves from their 
inertia, so the spirit of the nineteenth 
century, as found in the United States, 
England, France and Germany, was called 
in to aid in the tremendous task Gen- 
eral Diaz had set for himself. 

Within five years after securing full 
control he laid the foundations for the 
present railroad systems, and there has 
been no greater factor in the develop- 
ment of Mexico than the extension of its 
railways. With less than 500 miles of 
track in 1875 there are over 8,000 at the 
present day. These railroads band the 
republic north and south, cross it from 
ocean to ocean, sweep through its valleys, 
tap the wealth of the mountain ranges 
and carry back and forth every year the 
thousands of tourists who constitute an 
educational army both from the Ameri- 
can and the Mexican point of view. 

Under the stimulating influence of am- 
ple transportation facilities the mines 
have developed tenfold, water powers 
have become valuable and from the Rio 
Grande to Yucatan industrial enterprises 
of every description have sprung into ex- 





istence. The building of these railroads 
and mills has brought into Mexico thou. 
sands of English-speaking people, who 
have developed and utilized other sources 
of natural wealth which constitute im. 
portant feeders to the general prosperity 
of the country. Asa result of this mod. 
ernizing and civilizing influence a middle 
class has been created which’ acts as aq 
buffer between the powers that be and 
the great mass of the people, who con. 
tinue poor, ignorant and unsophisticated 
in modern ways. 

It may be said, therefore, that the de. 
velopment of Mexico politically, socially 
and religiously, as well as industrially, is 
due to the building of railroads. The ex. 
istence of these roads is unquestionably 
due to the wisdom and enterprise of 
President Diaz, and for this reason he has 

indeed earned his title of ‘‘the builder 
of modern Mexico.” It has often 
been asked, if the foreign investment 
was taken from Mexico today whether 





Gen. Bernardo Reyes 
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the country and the people would 

be any better off than they were 

twenty-five years ago, whether edu. 

cation is more general, whether the 
earning power is greater, and, above all, 
whether native political self-control has 
reached a stage of development superior 
to that possessed by the people of other 
Central American countries. 

The civilizing influence of the vast for- 
eign investment is so great and so much 
of the progress of the Mexicans is due to 
this investment it is difficult to answer 
the question with any degree of positive 
ness. The more carefully the investi- 
gator enters into the matter the more he 
realizes how much the Mexicans owe to 
the liberal policy of their ruler in regard 
to foreign capital. In twenty-five years 
the average wages throughouf the coun- 
try have risen from sixteen to sixty cents 
a day in Mexican silver, this in itself 
being a tremendous influence for good. 
National effort towards education of the 
people has been greatly increased, al 
though it is still far below what it should 
be. Naturally, a majority of the Mex 
cans owe their increased earning powél 
and opportunity entirely to foreign enter 
prise. When alli this is fully understood 
it is a great temptation to generalize and 
say that Mexico would now be where sh¢ 
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A Hacienda in Northern Mexico 


was twenty-five years ago if all vestige of 
foreign investment was withdrawn from 
the country. One might be inclined to 
go even farther if certain signs of deteri- 
oration are taken into account. 

Serious ills as well as benefits have 
come to the Mexican people as a conse- 
quence of the modern invasion. The 
liquor question has become such a serious 
problem that national laws are now con- 
templated to restrain the traffic, which is 
resulting in rapid degradation of the 
masses. In old Mexico there was al- 
ways an element which indulged freely in 
the native drinks of the country, pulque, 
mescal and tiquila, and the pulque-sodden 
peon was not an uncommon sight in every 
village at all times, and especially at fes- 
tive occasions, Modern Mexico has added 
to these native drinks a host of imported, 
manufactured and adulterated liquors, 
which are far more dangerous in their ef- 
fect upon the human mind and body, and 
the use of these cheap and brain-destroying 
intoxicants has spread to such an extent 
that almost the entire population of every 
large city has become criminal through 
over indulgence. 

In the City of Mexico alone there is a 
dramshop to every 300 inhabitants, the 
city having a total population of over 
400,000. One of the Mexican cabinet offi- 
cials remarked but a few days ago in dis- 
cussing the possibilities of higher devel- 
opment for the native, said: ‘‘The lower 
classes in our cities are thievish, lazy, 
criminal in their instincts, and worthless 
beyond description. If a man desires to 
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secure an intelligent and active body of 
workmen he is forced to draw upon the 
rural districts for his supply, for there 
the people have not yet been so thoroughly 
contaminated by our modernized liquor 
traffic.” 

The remedy proposed by the national 
government is to take the sale of liquor 
into its own hands, inaugurate a high li- 
cense system and prevent the sale of dan- 
gerous and adulterated drinks by a sys- 
tem of inspection and heavy penalties for 
violation of restraining laws. Notwith- 
standing her progress in nearly every line 
of development, Mexico has hardly yet 
reached that point where the condition of 
the individual peon, or poorer class of 
workman, is generally taken to be of seri- 
ous consequence, and it may be said to 
indicate an extreme condition when pub- 
lic attention becomes so aroused as to de- 
mand national interference. 

Opinions vary as to the real character 
of the Indian population. There are 
about 14,000,000 people in the’ country. 
Of these fully 12,000,000 are Indians of 
the Central American type. It is evident 
that if Mexico is to become a still greater 
nation this greatness must be inherent 
in her people. Americans who have had 
experience with. the urban element are 
pessimistic in this matter, while those 
who have lived many years in the rural 
sections often conceive a great respect 
and admiration for the Indian character. 
These Indians are patient, docile, indus- 
trious, anxious to learn and ambitious 
for their children. Loyalty to their em- 
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ployer is a predominating trait in their 
character. Even in the northwest, where 
the Yaquis have given so much trouble to 
the government, Americans who have 
employed them in mines and upon ranches 
praise their qualities in unstinted terms, 
making the assertion that such rebellion 
against authority as is found among them 
is due to impositions practiced by dishon- 
est and tyrannical government officials. 

The wide gulf between the man in 
power and the mass of the people is still 
in evidence. President Diaz is originally 
of the people, so much so, in fact, as to 
lead many of the old-time aristocratic 
families to treat him with considerable 
social reserve, even in these days of his 
greatest power. It may be said in justice 
to the president that he has not allowed 
the associations of the past few years to 
destroy his consideration for those who 
walk in humbler paths. He views his 
empire as a great estate over which he 
must exercise unceasing vigilance on be- 
half of all classes, that his country may 
progress uniformly according to his am- 
bitious plans. 

Modern Mexico is the result of the in- 
spiration of one man, President Porfirio 
Diaz, and he is now nearing fourscore 
years of age. Mexico has no such insti- 
tution as a government by the people, a 
legal succession or any other recognized 
method of selecting a ruler. The strong 
man takes possession. Under these cir- 
cumstances the all-absorbing anxiety in 
that country at this moment, not only 
among the thinking Mexicans but among 
the thousands of foreign investors, is in 
regard to the immediate political future. 

President Diaz is the greatest man, the 
best rounded in his accomplishments, Cen- 
tral America has ever produced. He has 
no false ideas or brilliant but unpractical 
theories as to the government of his people. 
He believes the Latin races need and ask 
for a strong personal government and he 
has given it to the race over which he 
has ruled. He has made no change in 


‘Mexico’s political system. Members of 


Congress, governors of states, judges of 
the courts and, in fact, all government 
officials, while nominally elected, are ap- 
pointed by him as truly as a postmaster is 
appointed by the President of the United 
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A Mexican Vieduct 
States. The masses of the Mexican peo- 


ple are no farther advanced in the tech- 
nique of self-government than they were 
under Spanish or French rule. 

President Diaz has been criticised for 
this, and especially recently, when it has 
been more sharply realized that Mexico is 
soon to suffer a change of administration. 
It has been asserted that he should have 
educated his people in the use of the 
ballot, that upon his retirement they could 
intelligently express a choice as to his 
successor. This criticism implies an im- 
provement of the masses and an optimis- 
tic view of their immediate political capa- 
bilities not fully justified in the opinion 
of many. Had he disturbed his people 
with political economics and aroused 
their sense of political responsibility he 
would not have been able to work his own 
will in the past, which, so fortunately for 
Mexico, has always been for the good of 
the majority. He has done better than 
any other Spanish-American in the gov- 
ernment of his people, hence such criti- 
cism is more or less captious. 

The fact remains, however, that should 
the president die suddenly, as is always 
within the bounds of possibility with a 
man of his years and failing physical 
powers, he projects his country into an 
intense crisis which may possibly be 
safely tided over, and then again may 
bring about temporary chaos. Should he 
be spared to Mexico a few years more, as 
is the prayer of every thoughtful resident 
of that country, it is undoubtedly his in- 
tention to induct some other leader into 
office and exert his far-reaching power to 
successfully launch the new government 
and secure its firm establishment. 

Two men present themselves at present 
as the leading candidates for the succes- 
sion—Jose Yves Limantour, the minister 
of finance, and Gen. Bernardo Reyes, the 
minister of war. Foreign investors and 
the moneyed interests of Mexico would 
be well pleased to see the minister of 
finance in power. He is a man of wide 
education and travel and thoroughly mod- 
_ ern in the administration of the affairs of 
his department. He has done more to 
bring the fiscal policies of his country 
up to modern standards than any of his 
predecessors. He is not strong physi- 
cally, however, and lacks that nervous 
force and personal magnetism which have 
been the leading traits of all successful 
Mexican rulers. : 

Gen. Bernardo Reyes possesses these 
traits in marked degree, though he lacks 
the conservatism and.logic of Limantour. 
He has put Mexico’s military establish- 
ment upon an effective basis and is a fa- 
vorite of the army. Another factor in 
his strength is found in his following 
among the educated young men of the 
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country, who find in him that combina- 
tion of sentiment and daring so attrac- 
tive to the impressionable southern mind. 
It is also stated, upon excellent author- 
ity, that he is the choice of President 
Diaz. 


Factional lines are quite sharply de- 
fined already as regards these two men. 
The signs of the times point to the tri- 
umph of one of them, either through a 
conflict, which will bring inevitable dis- 
order, or a compromise, whereby they 
will in some way share the honors. A 
short term for Limantour followed by 
the permanent accession of Reyes is the 
form such a compromise would probably 
take. There will, of course, be other can- 
didates, but they can be rendered harm- 
less either by force or purchase. The 
chances favor a fairly peaceful solution 
of the impending troubles, but anything 
can happen in Mexico, in view of the in- 
stability of the foundation of the politi- 
cal structure. It is a government built 
from the top down. Foreign influence 
will be brought to bear in the interests 
of peace, and in such a contingency as 
that the dictum of the United States may 
perhaps largely control the situation, as it 
has before. The reign of President Diaz 
was begun under the powerful auspices 
of his recognition by the United States 
Government. 

The feeling of the Mexicans towards 
the people of the United States is friendly, 
especially among the intelligent classes 
and the younger generation. The Mexi- 
can War still rankles in the minds of some 
of the older men. The two races are not 
especially simpatica, and, painful though 
it may be to acknowledge it, the Ameri- 
cans who have gone to Mexico have not 
always been of a 
class or disposi- 
tion such as would 
encourage good 
feeling and mu- 
tual respect. 


Some sentiment 

can be discovered F 
in favor of an | i 
American protect- 


orate, but it is 
very slight. Some 
of the Spanish 
Catholic priests 
cherish the idea 
that if such a pro- 
tectorate existed 
their church 
would recover the 
property confis- 
cated by the Mex- 
ican government. 
The country is of 
the Catholic faith, 
primarily, though 
the Protestant re- 
ligion is making 
considerable head- 
way coincident 
with the introduc- 
tion of modern 
ways of doing and 
thinking. There 
is a sad lack of 
school facilities, 
owing to meager 
appropriations. 
English is making 
considerable head- 
way as a language, 
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not only among the cultivated and com. 
mercial classes, but it is compulsory in 
the schools of the federal district of 
Mexico, and is voluntarily taught jp 
many other places, 

There is no apparent limit to the future 
industrial development of Mexico. There 
is certainly no limit to the room for de. 
velopment of the masses of her people 
socially, intellectually and religiously, 
That civilization will follow closely upon 
the heels of modern industry is certain, 
The Mexico of fifty years from now will 
show the ripening of the harvest, the 
seed for which has been sown by her 
remarkable soldier-president of the past 
twenty-five years. In his administration 
a great nation has been awakened to a 
new life. With all that has been accom. 
plished, however, it is yet but the dawn 
of the awakening. It is, indeed, unfortu. 
nate the impending political upheaval 
should come at this time. The test as to 
the value of what has been done will be 
severe. Another wise, strong man is 
needed, and all eyes are scanning the po- 
litical horizon keenly and anxiously. 





It will be long before the savor of the long 
and godly life of Elijah Kellogg, the friend of 
boys and lover of all mankind, will be lost. 
The last sermon he ever preached away 
from home was delivered in the church of a 
ministerial neighbor, with whom he spent the 
night. Thetwo men were alone, as the fam- 
ily of the local pastor was away. Soon after 
Mr. Kellogg had gone up stairs to his room 
the minister in the study below heard a voice 
in conversation. Somewhat surprised, he 
went to the front hall and heard the old man 
talking familiarly with his Saviour, as friend 
talketh with friend. It was very evident that 
it had been the habit of his life. 
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What ‘Children Can Do In Country Towns 


By Clifton Johnson, with Illustrations by the 


A few years since there was organized 
in the little New England village of Glen- 
ville a Clean Country League. It was a 
district school affair and wholly local, yet 
its purposes and the results it achieved 
were in certain ways so original that they 
seem worthy of being widely known. 
The league was started by the teacher, 
Miss Helena Brown. She brought to 
school one spring day fourteen bits of 
bright-colored ribbon with the letters 
C. C. L. worked on each in something the 
form I have written them. 

The children saw the ribbons when the 
teacher came in the morning. They ad- 
mired them duly and declared they knew 
they were for the scholars because there 
were just enough to go around; but Miss 
Brown would say nothing about the dis- 


posal of them until the end of the after- 
noon session. Lessons were done and 
books put away and the children waited 
expectantly. 

“This is the 19th of April,” she 
began. “It is one of America’s great 
patriotic days—the anniversary of the 
battle of Lexington; and I have been 
wondering if there wasn’t something we 
could do as a school to show our patriot- 
ism. I don’t mean for this day alone, but 
right along through the year.” 

The teacher paused a moment and then 
inquired, ‘‘ What is patriotism ?”’ 

“It’s firecrackers,” ventured a small 
girl, timidly. 

“Its the flag and shouting hurrah and 
waving your hat,” announced a boy with 
confidence. 


Author 


‘“*T think,” said one of the more serious 
of the older girls, “‘ that perhaps it may 
be firecrackers and noise on Fourth of 
July, and it may be fighting when there’s 
war; but the rest of the time it seems as 
though it was just loving your country so 
that you kept its laws and did all you 
could to make it the best country in the 
world.” 

“That's very good, indeed,” commented 
the teacher, ‘‘and why shouldn’t we do 
something of the sort here in Glenville? 
My idea is that we might form a club and 
all be on the watch to do whatever we 
can to make this village just as nice a 
place to live in as possible. To begin 
with, there’s our schoolhouse and its 
grounds. Let’s keep them neater than 
we ever have in the past. Let’s be care 
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ful not to mark and deface the building 
or the desks, and let’s see if we can re- 
member not to litter the floor or yard, 
and, if they do get littered, let’s pick up 
the things that make either indoors or 
outdoors look untidy. 

“Then, isn’t there something we can 
do for our roads? What was it you told 
me last week, John, about your horse be- 
ing lame,” Miss Brown inquired, ad- 
dressing one of the older boy. ‘‘ How did 
it happen?” 

“Tt was Sunday,” John replied, ‘‘and 
we were driving home from evening 
meetin’, and we’d got this side of Mr. 
Wilbur’s a little ways when the horse 
most tumbled down. Father thought he 
must ’a’ stepped on a stone.” 

‘‘Well,” said the teacher, “how would 
it do if we were to throw out the stones 
we notice when we are walking along the 
roads so that they will not jolt the wagon 
wheels or make the horses stumble all 
through the year. Of course you needn’t 
throw the stones as far as you can—per- 
haps into some mowing lot, but try to 
put them where they will give no further 
trouble. You can get rid of sticks and 
broken branches in the same way. 

“T think, too, it would be well when 
summer comes if you would pull the 
docks that grow along the roadsides. 
They are a pest in the grassfields, and 
your fathers, I’m sure, would be glad to 
have those along the highway destroyed 
before they ripen their seeds. It would 
be a good plan at the same time if you 
could get rid of some of the other coarse 
weeds, like the nettles and beggar’s-ticks. 

“One more thing I think we might at- 
tempt is to take better care of the wild 
flowers than we have been apt to take in 
the past. I have noticed that the rarer 
and more beautiful a blossom is the more 
anxious people are to pick every one they 
can lay hands on. But why should we 
kill them all off? A few sprigs of such 


Filling a Hole in the Road 
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flowers ought to satisfy us, and really a 
dainty little bouquet is prettier than a 
great armful. I believe when we are 
flower-gathering we ought to leave some 
of each variety growing in whatever place 
we find them, even if we take none away. 

“Now I’ve talked a long time,” said 
the teacher, and she picked up the four- 
teen ribbons from her desk. ‘‘ You’ve 
seen these badges. I made them for 
those of you who become members of the 
Clean Country League. I’ve joined, for 
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Setting out an Elm in the Schoolyard 


I have mine on,” and she turned back a 
lapel of her waist and showed the ribbon 
pinned on her dress underneath. She 
changed it to a place where it would be 
in plain sight, and then asked the scholars 
who wished to have badges and help in 
the work she had proposed to raise their 
hands. 

Every hand went up and thus the league 
started. It is not my purpose to chroni- 
cle its doings in detail. In general it 
served its purpose. The children were 
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Stariing a School Flower Bed 


interested and with their badges for re- 
minders and the encouragement of their 
teacher the vitality of the club did not 
wane all through the term. One thing 
which helped was a daily blackboard rec- 
ord of work done, with each scholar’s 
initials against that part he or she had 
contributed. The number of stones 
and sticks they found about the school 
premises or the roadways was astonish- 
ing; they waged war on the docks and 
weeds; they even filled certain holes in 
the road and mended gaps in stone walls 
and fences. In the barren schoolyard 
they set out an elm and two maples and 
made a flower bed, which was full of blos- 


soms by the end of the term. Not only 
did they make pleasanter the public prop- 
erty of the village, but the interest in 
orderliness fostered by the school club 
extended to their homes. There were 
no longer any boys in school inclined to 
be braggarts about their'small acts of 
vandalism, and very little was left of the 
barbarian instinct to destroy, which ex- 
ists in so many children. 

The effect of the league on the barefoot 
scholars of this country school was more 
permanent than would be imagined at 
first thought; for though they gradually 
dropped out to attend higher schools or 
to take their places among the workers, 
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they all retained to some degree the im- 
pulses that had been implanted. 

The club was a kind of ‘Village Im- 
provement Sdciety ’”’ with these differences 
—the members were of an age when ideas 
make their strongest and most permanent 
impression, and it included, so far as it 
went, all the community, the ruder ele- 
ment which needed the lessons most as 
well as those whose natural instincts 
were good. As an antidote to rowdyism, 
the bane of so many New England com- 
munities, it was admirable. Would not 
other places be benefited in like manner 
by having Clean Country Leagues in 
their schools ? 


Smoothing off the Schoolyard Path 
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The Diamond Anniversary of American Home Missions 
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For it is a jubilee; it shall be holy unto you 


Within a fortnight the friends of home missions, the officers of the Congregatioual Home Missionary Society and numerous 
workers bearing its commission and serving Christ and the churches in all varieties of needy fields will assemble in Boston to cele- 
brate the diamond anniversary of the birth of the national organization. It will be.one of the most notable religious assemblages of 
the year within the bounds of New England, and already many pastors as well as lay representatives of the churches are planning to 


attend some if not all of the sessions. 


To signalize in a proper way this important anniversary, The Congregationalist devotes the next few pages in this Christian 
World number to the presentation of the faces of the men who have borne the heat and burden of this movement. They are to be 
held in honor by the churches at this time, and it is due particularly to the noble army of secretaries and superintendents that they 
should be, thus grouped together in order that a better idea may be gained by the general public of the personnel of this great move- 
ment. The following article on The Home Missionary Superintendent is by a Western pastor who has known many of the type described. 


The Home Missionary Superin- 
tendent 


A STUDY OF A TYPE 


BY REV. JOSEPH HAYES CHANDLER, FOND 
DU LAC, WIS. 


If he is not much of an ecclesiastic, 
and there is little in his dress or bearing 
to suggest the dignity or authority of the 
bishop, he is a good deal of aman. Our 
inherited fear of centralization has sub- 
jected him to limitations which a better 
developed and a more aggressive Congre- 
gationalism will remove, but his inherent 
vigor and manliness have given him an 
actual authority and dignity not recog- 
nized in the verbal statements of our pol- 
ity. 

All treatises on Congregationalism 
hitherto have emphasized liberty in the 
individual church at the expense of prac- 
tical and efficient unity in common work. 
The vital power in Congregational 
churches, however, has developed forms 
of fellowship, like the home missionary 
societies, whose officers are the ministers 
of churches in union, and these ministers 
at large deserve more in honor and in 
emolument than they have heretofore 
received. 





Major-General 0. U0. Howard, President 


The diamond jubilee of our national 
Home Missionary Society will bring into 
larger recognition the work of these pas- 
tors over many churches. I am asked to 


gather my scattered impressions into a 
free-hand sketch which may suggest the 
type of man who is the captain of the 
various companies of our noble army of 
home missionaries. 

A study of the accompanying photo- 
graphs has greatly interested me. 


These 


















Joseph B. Clark, Secretary 


shadows suggest in many cases living pic. 
tures. A good number of these men I 
have seen when they were not on dress 
parade. Those serene brows I recall 
knotted over the oft-recurring problems 
of administration; those earnest eyes, 
sparkling with playful jest over the tea- 
cups; those lips have often spoken to me 
in friendly counsel, or in the message of 
the pulpit. Other faces come to meas I 
think of the apostle to the needy churches. 
They are no longer under commission, for 
they have finished their course and gone 
to their reward, and their works do follow 
them. 

Any considerable acquaintance with 
home missionary work reveals the eter- 
nal significance of the figures and allu- 
sions of the New Testament borrowed 
from the life of the soldier. Missionary 
success is a kind of spiritual conquest. 
The home missionary pastor is a man 
sent rather than called, except as he is 
called from above. Supplying for a vet- 
eran missionary for a few weeks in sum- 
mer, I had the experience of driving ten 
miles through the mud to an out-station, 
with the sole outcome of the visit a drive 
back again, for there were no auditors. 
I ventured to ask the pastor in charge if 
he thought it worth while to go where 








Washingion Choate, Secretary 
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the people did not want service. ‘‘That 
is all the more reason for going,” he said. 

“‘T must go and create a demand for the 

gospel.” 

It is the exceptional community in 
which the people unite to support a 
church until they have been aroused and 
evangelized by the presence of a man set 
apart to the service of Christ’s kingdom. 
The new church almost always represents 
a spiritual conquest, which the mis- 
sionary superintendent plans and di- 
rects and often personally conducts. 
Hence it is not only necessary that 
he be an earnest minister of the 
gospel; in a very special sense he 
must be a born leader of men. This 
fact was impressed upon me some 
years ago through a personal experi- 
ence. A certain Western superin- 
tendent resolved to take possession 
of three strategic centers. He did 
not wait for applications. He went 
after his men. I can never forget 
that fateful personal interview on a 
day midway in the seminary year 
which was the beginning of my 
acquaintance with the type of man I 
am trying to sketch. Two or three 
professors had previously occupied the 
chair which I offered him, and they 
had left a distinct impression. The 
fire of the scholar’s ambition was 
burning within me to buch an extent 
that it seemed likely to control my 
early choices in the ministry. 

But this man from the prairies glowed 
with an enthusiasm of an entirely differ- 
ent kind, and he fairly radiated heat. 
Under his influence the younger man 
saw visions and dreamed dreams of mis- 
sionary conquest. The superintendent 
took it for granted that I would not 
think of tarrying in little New England. 
He had a place already picked out for me 
beyond the Mississippi and had come 
fifteen hundred miles to extend to me the 
call of the Congregational church in 
‘* Prospect,” a booming city at the very 
heart of the new empire. This said, he 
produced the papers duly made out, with 
a cordial letter from a little band of peo- 
ple whom he had inspired by recent visit 
to revive a church enterprise just ready 
to perish and to invite a pastor whom 
they had never seen to come over and 
help them. 

Then and there I entered missionary 
ervice and was immediately appointed 





Horace Sanderson, Colorado 
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organizer of a band for the new state. 
At four that afternoon the band num- 
bered two other members, and the super- 
intendent returned to Boston with three 
strategic centers provided for. His dis- 
patch in this instance was nothing excep- 
tional, as the following incident, which I 
gathered in an evangelistic tour in the 
county which he had charged me to reckon 
a part of my parish, illustrates. 
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ficiency in the salary of a pastor about to 
leave the field. Before the superintend- 
ent took the train next morning all defi- 
ciency was provided for and the church, 
which could not get along with $200 as a 
missionary appropriation, induced to come 
to self-support. 

But we must not think of our mes- 
senger of the churches as always having 
blooded horses or express trains at his 

command, If it is true that ‘tlie 





Lord taketh not pleasure in the legs 
of a man,’ I file an exception in case 
of our superintendent, for he is often 
compelled to show himself an ex- 
ponent of muscular Christianity. A 
wolf in sheep’s clothing compelled the 
calling of a council in a little suburb 
seven miles from decent hotel ac- 
commodations. Dealings with the 
wolf delayed the council in its find- 
ings to a very late evening hour, and 
long after the last train for the city 
had departed. After adjournment what 
was to be done—for of local hospi- 
tality there was scant supply? ‘“‘ Walk 
to town,” said the state superin- 











S. V. S. Fisher, Scandinavian Department 


A deacon of a little church on the 
prairies, forty miles from its nearest Con- 
gregational neighbor, offered to use his 
horse and carriage to convey the superin- 
tendent across the country so that he 
could visit these two parishes on a single 
Sunday. Morning service and a hurried 
dinner over, the deacon’s one-horse rig 
was driven to the door ready for the jour- 
ney. That horse was the deacon’s pride, 
but to the business eye of the superin- 
tendent he did not look equal to the task, 
and, turning to the deacon, he said: ‘Is 
that the fastest team you can get?” 
‘‘Nothing faster in the town except my 
neighbor’s colts, and they are pretty skit- 
tish,”’ replied the deacon. ‘‘No matter 
about that,” said the superintendent. 
‘‘The King’s business demandeth haste.” 
Those colts enabled the superintendent 
to get into evening service, somewhat 
late, in the next parish and raise a de- 





E. P. Herrick, Cuba 


tendent, and grip in hand he started, 
without tarrying for any. For half 
a mile the rest of the party, some 
eight in number, followed him pretty 
closely, but the roads were very 
heavy. To escape the mud he proposed 
a cross-country game of hare and 
hounds, and led the way over hill and 
dale, through swamp and thicket, tak- 
ing a bee line for the lights of the city. 
He reached a good hotel a little after mid- 
night, in the best of spirits, with only ope 
follower in sight, and he was sleeping 
peacefully when the rest of the company 
came in so ‘“‘done up” that all kinds of 
restoratives were needed before they 
could go to bed. 

Next morning the superintendent was 
up bright and early, and with his one fol- 
lower, who was grimly determined not to 
be beaten by a man twenty years his sen- 
ior, took the train two hours before the 
demoralized remnant of the party ordered 
breakfast. He managed this bit of rough- 
ing it so easily because it was nothing un- 
usual. He had accustomed himself to 
travel in all sorts of ways and at all 
manner of times, and to be ready for all 
occasions. 

But this man of affairs, who in the 
care of the churches is as constantly on 
the road as a commercial traveler, is 





William Davies, Alaska 
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much more than a successful executive 
officer. He is also a competent scholar 
and an able preacher. 

No minister in charge of one congrega- 
tion preaches more frequently, and no 
man has greater need to be well informed 
in the studies of his profession. The 
missionary superintendent meets the 
young men fresh from the seminaries, 
and must be to them an adviser. He is, 
therefore, compelled to keep up with the 
times and to be broad in his sympathies. 
In odd moments he browses in many a 
study and keeps intelligent concerning 
the latest books. He knows politics and 
literature as well as theology, and is a 
man whose company is sought and whom 
people delight to entertain. But what- 
ever else he does, as he goes here and 
there, he is expected to preach. If he 
meets a church on a week night, he takes 
all the time of the midweek service; if 
on Sunday, he fills the pulpit; andin many 
instances he is the first evangelist to the 
new community. 

His peculiar position also naturally 
makes him constant counselor to minis- 
ters and churches. In trouble the pas- 
tors turn to him forsympathy. To how 
many men is he a kind of father con- 
fessor, to how many churches a kind of 
permanent pastor, while the local preach- 
ers come and go! To all aided churches, 
and to many self-supporting, he is the 
only really successful ministerial bureau 
yet devised. Indeed, in one of our great- 
est states in the middle West it is said 
that no man is settled in any Congrega- 
tional church without the approval of the 
secretary of the Home Missionary Society. 

This seems an unnecessary burden, and 
yet all the churches need a good adviser, 
and no man is likely to know both 
churches and ministers so well as a mis- 
sionary superintendent, and his oflice is 
the natural center for constant match- 
making between pastor and people. He 
must do so much of this kind of work 
that it is economy for the denomination 
to give him plenty of clerical help and let 
him do all that centers in any one office. 

In a word, the home missionary super- 
intendent is a bishop or ‘overseer in a 
much larger sense than can be applied to 
a pastor of any single congregation, and 
he is in a peculiar way a successor of the 
early apostles. The doubtful assump- 
tions of the ecclesiastical doctrine of the 
apostolic succession ought not to blind 
us to the fact that some men in the church 
today do. very much the same kind of 
work as the first apostles. These words 
of Paul, ‘In journeyings often; in weari- 
ness and painfulness; in watchings often, 
in hunger and thirst; in fastings often, 
in cold and nakedness—besides those 
things that are without, that which 
cometh upon me daily the care of all the 
churches,” are little. applicable to any 
ministry tied to the local church, but 
they are a literal expression of the expe- 
riences of those who are in our own com- 
munion overseers of missionary extension 
and ministers at large. 

For their work’s sake they deserve very 
special honor. They deserve more than 
our churches have generally given them, 
for they, as those who continue the form 
of ministry given to Titus and the breth- 
ren who journeyed with him, are ‘‘the 
messengers of the churches and the glory 
of Christ.” 
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The Thoughtful Use of Hymns 


Lesson VII. The Vision of God 


By Rev. Epwin HALLock BYINGTON 


Hymns are the real creeds of the peo- 
ple. To ascertain the actual beliefs of 
denominations or theological seminaries, 
study not their formulated creeds, but 
the hymns they are singing. 

A study of the hymn-books of the past 
two centuries would disclose the course of 
the development of Christian doctrine; for 
hymns are the unconscious and free, and 
therefore the most reliable, witnesses of 
men’s beliefs. Ecclesiastics fight heroic- 
ally for the retention of a doctrinal state- 
ment in a creed which nobody reads, but 
permit without protest its banishment 
from the hymn-book which everybody 
uses. What short-sightedness! The hymn- 
book is the strategic point. As long as a 
doctrine holds its place in song it is safe. 

The hymns that we use in common con- 
stitute a composite picture of Christianity. 
Not. by removing creeds nor combining 
ecclesiastical machinery will church 
union best be accomplished. Hymnody 
offers us the ground where we all would 
be willing to stand together. Instead of 
battling for a universal creed, let us wel- 
come the universal hymns. Asin heaven, 
so on earth, worship can make us “‘one.”’ 

Many object to didactic hymns; but all 
hymns are didactic, all hymns teach. In 
many churches there are no catechisms 
but the hymn-books. This is not the 
worst thing tha€ could happen, if they are 
good. Teach achild to sing thoughtfully 
the great hymns, and you have given him 
an anchor that will hold often, when ev- 
erything else fails to keep him off the 
recks. Our hymns are filled with concise 
doctrinal statements; their music unbars 
the doors of the heart and lets them in; 
their rhyme and rhythm hold them in the 
memory. You may eliminate from your 
creeds all reference to the atoning work 
of the cross, but the doctrine will not 
vanish so long as the people continue to 
sing ‘Rock of Ages” and “‘ When I sur- 
vey the wondrous cross.” 

Many religious leaders have recognized 
the didactic value of hymns. Chrysos- 
tom, in Constantinople, found the Arians 
advancing their views by singing in places 
of popular resort antiphonal.hymns, with 
refrains expressing their peculiar tenets. 
To counteract this he instituted proces- 
sional hymn singing, by choruses march- 
ing through the streets at night, bearing 
torches and crosses. In one crisis of the 
Latin Church hymns were set to popular 
airs to combat prevailing heresies. All 
acknowledge that the hymns by Luther 
and other reformers were prime factors 
in spreading their doctrines, and making 
the reformation a popular movement. 

True hymns, however, teach, not as 
theological essays teach, but as pictures 
teach. They are works of art, word 
paintings set in aframe of music. Every 
valuable hymn-book is a picture gallery. 
And it is from this standpoint that we 
should approach a doctrinal study of 
hymns.* For example, the doctrine of 
God appears not in formule, but as vi- 
sions of God. 

Whenever an artist attempts on canvas 
a picture of God, we are not satisfied; 
usually we are repelled. The hymn 
writer here has an advantage, for he can 


give us a picture of God that attracts 
and inspires. It is true that no picture 
can give us a perfect representation of 
the divine Being, all hymns combined 
could not do that, but here and there you 
will find a hymn that gives a wonderfully 
suggestive and beautiful vision of Him. 

Consider, as an illustration, Heber’s 
“Holy, holy, holy, Lord God Almighty.” 
Here we see him, the everlasting God, 
God in three persons, blessed Trinity; 
the Lord, the Creator; thrice holy, ever 
holy ; merciful and mighty; perfect in 
power, in love and purity; receiving the 
praise of all nature and the adoration of 
saints and angelic hosts. In Addison’s 
“The spacious firmament on high,” end- 
ing with the words, 

Forever singing as they shine, 

The hand that made us is divine, 
we see clear and distinct God as a work- 
man. Watts has shown us the everlasting 
God in his ‘‘Our God, our help in ages 
past.” The merciful God looks down in 
tenderness upon us from Faber’s “There’s 
a wideness in God’s mercy, like the wide- 
ness of the sea.” And we gaze with ten- 
der hearts on what Holmes offers us 
when he says, “O Love divine, that 
stooped to share our sharpest pang, our 
bitterest tear.’”” What visions there are 
in Grant’s ‘‘O worship the King, all glo- 
rious above” ; in Cowper’s ‘‘God moves 
in a mysterious way”; in Gilmore’s 
‘He leadeth me” ; in Mant’s “ Lord, thy 
glory fills the heavens”; in Holmes’s 
“Lord of all being, throned afar.” 

Although every hymn does not present 
the divine Being so vividly, most of them 
give us some glimpse of Him. Open your 
hymn book at random and notice in how 
many hymns He appears, sometimes like 
the resplendent glory of the noonday sun, 
sometimes like the dim, gray light of the 
early dawn. An utterly God-less hymn 
is rare. I once went through a hymn- 
book to see how many hymns there were 
that every one in the world, atheist and 
idolater included, could sing, and I found 
one solitary hymn. 

Prose is not the best medium for ex- 
pressing the doctrine of the trinity. 
Every attempt to formulate it is pity- 
fully inadequate or painfully mechanical. 
It can be approached most happily through 
the spiritual imagination and fervor of 
hymnody. Bonar’s “Holy Father, hear 
my cry,” Wesley’s ‘‘Come thou Almighty 
King,” when sung—not when read, but 
when sung—are excellent expressions of 
it. Definitions of the union of the hu- 
man and divine in Christ bewilder, but in 
many a hymn the soul feels the throb of 
his great human heart, and the uplifting 
majesty and might of his divinity. 

Required Work: Select ten hymns which 
most clearly present God to you. You may 
use those mentioned in this article, if they 
thus impress you. 

Optional Work: (a) Select five hymns 
which together give the best idea of the Holy 
Spirit; (b) select three hymns which seem to 
you to misrepresent God ; (c) select five hymns 
which together give your idea of the atone- 
ment. 

The last lesson will appear in June. Try 
to have all work in by June 21. 


Beverly, Mass. 
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.  ‘Godls “Love te te Wont” 


Rev. Amory Howe Bradford, lineal de- 
scendant of Governor Bradford of Massachu- 
setts, is a graduate of Hamilton College and 
Andover Theological Seminary, whose first 
and only pastorate began, in 1870, with the 
newly organized First Congregational Church 
of Montclair, N. J., a suburb of New York 
noted for its beauty of location and high type 
of civic, social and intellectual life. As au- 


thor of many books setting forth a Liberal 
theology and new Puritan conceptions of 
Christian and social service, as president of 
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the American Institute of Christian Philoso- 
phy, as lecturer and preacher before students 
of the leading theological seminaries and col- 
leges of this country, as assistant editor of 
The Outlook for a time, as member of the 
American Board deputation to Japan in 1895 
and as a frequent contributor to the best 
weekly and monthly journals of this country 
and Great Britain, he has become one of the 
best known and most respected of American 
clergymen, few of whom have anything like 
his personal acquaintance with affairs and 
men in Great Britain, where he has visited 
and preached repeatedly. The sermon here 
printed is a brief exposition of the central 
truth of Dr. Bradford’s long and fruitful 
ministry, F 


“God so loved the world that he gave his only begot- 
ten Son.”—John 3: 16. + 

Some texts are so great that they would 
obscure any sermons which might be 
preached upon them. This is pre-emi- 
nently true of the one which is now be- 
fore us. Mr. Spurgeon is reported to 
have said that with such a text it made 
little difference what the minister might 
add. Indeed, I should never have chosen 
it if my purpose had been to make clearer 
what is already like sunlight. 

Our theme is the love of God, and this 
is the supreme expression of that truth. 
In the midst of the world’s literature it 
flashes like a diamond. If all the Chris- 
tians on the earth were asked to name 
the text which they think best condenses 
that which is distinctive in the Christian 
teachings there is little doubt but that 
this would be the almost unanimous choice. 
It has won its way into human experience 
and affection as probably no other pas- 
sage of Scripture has. Sometimes as you 
have traveled you have seen in the dis- 
tance a mountain, its snowy crest flashing 
like silver in the sunlight, and all day 
long, in whatever direction you have 
moved, that splendid peak has been visi- 
ble. Each turn in the way has given 

* A sermon preached at the First Congregational 


Church, Montclair, N. J., in a vesper series on 
Definitions. 


By Amory H. Bradford, D. D. 


some new vision of its greatness and 
grandeur. 

In like manner, as we move through 
our New Testament, the love of God 
rises before us like a mountain. If Mat- 
thew is our guide, we are told that ‘‘the 
hairs of our heads are all numbered”; if 
Luke is our companion, we are reminded 
of the mercy of ‘“‘our Father which is in 
heaven”; if we are traveling with Paul 
we hear him exclaiming, ‘‘ Nothing shall 
be able to separate us from the love of 
God”; if we are with John we hear 
hardly anything but variations of this 
great text, and of the exhortation, ‘If 
God so loved us we ought also to love one 
another.” Elsewhere John says, ‘‘ Who- 
soever loveth is born of God, and know- 
eth God.” Do you inquire what is the 
greatest word which the New Testament 
applies either to God or to man? It is 
the word love. 

If scientists were asked, What is the 
ultimate fact of the physical universe? 
they would probably answer law, and 
point with enthusiasm to the order in 
accordance with which all things move. 
Love and law are the supreme words of 
human thought—law when applied to 
material things, and love as defining the 
true nature and relations of spiritual be- 
ings. Law is the condition of harmony ; 
and where love is discord and wickedness 
flee away. The dearest word of human 
experience is love. Money cannot buy it, 
distance cannot weaken it and force can- 
not take itaway. Where love meets love 
in return there is happiness; where it 
finds no response, loneliness and despond- 
ency dwell. 

Jesus wished to make men understand 
how they are related to things unseen. 
He entered into no argument, indulged in 
no process of speculation, but simply and 
directly said, Your true relation to the 
Great Spirit is the same as your relation 
to other spiritual beings. You ask from 
them first of all love, and are sure that 
where that is genuine and abiding all 
other relations and duties will be properly 
adjusted. The great God loves as other 
beings love, only as much more abundantly 
and unselfishly as he is greater than 
they. Here is a truth whose wonder 
grows the more it is pondered. Those 
who are always thinking ‘“‘of wine and 
doubloons,” of stocks and real estate, of 
sensual pleasure and temporal power, do 
not appreciate the supremacy of love; 
but a father as he looks upon the pre- 
cious face of his daughter, and a mother 
who feels a thrill of pride as she leans 
upon the arm of a manly son are almost 
overwhelmed as they realize that God 
feels toward them as they feel toward 
their dear ones, but still more intensely 
and constantly. 

Only those who study the heavens have 
even a dim idea of the multitude and 
splendor of the stars, and only those who 
take time to think of God have any dis- 
tinct conception of his rich, tender and 
enduring love. 

There is a real difficulty in appreciating 
this truth because of the immensity of 
the universe. Before we can interpret 


the text we must ask who God is. When 
this question is faced even the imagina- 
tion falters. ‘‘Whoso loved the world?” 
God. ‘But whois God?” The Creator 
and the Preserver of the universe. But 
who knows the meaning of that state- 
ment? What is the universe? Look up 
into “the great wide sky,” with its num- 
berless stars; remember how they are 
-gathered into systems, planetary and 
solar; how systems are grouped into con- 
stellations ; how the constellations sweep 
on through the immensities, held together 
by a force which no eye ever saw, in obe- 
dience to a law which is never broken ; 
and then ask yourself what you mean 
when you speak of Creator and Pre- 
server, and whether it is conceivable 
that the Spirit who pervades the uni- 
verse can, at the same time, survey the 
tllimitable cosmic process and care for 
the sorrow that breaks a woman’s heart 
and the sin which darkens the life of a 
man. These are great thoughts; we can- 
not compass them, but we are taught by 
our Master that every force is held in the 
leashes of love, that every star shines 
with the light of love, and that the law in 
obedience to which all things move is the 
expression of love. 

Jesus interprets the unseen and the in- 
finite in the terms of love. This inter- 
pretation we accept. A few thoughts 
are suggested at this point which are 
worthy of peculiar emphasis. 

Love in God and man are exactly the 
same in kind; they differ only in degree. 
The man who loves any human being truly 
has a dim idea of the feeling of God 
towards all men. The best way to learn 
about God’s love for us is to study it in 
the light of our love for others. Here 
we begin to realize the force of the words 
in the epistie of John, “If we love not 
our brother whom we have seen we can- 
not love God whom we have not seen.” 
The only way that love can be known is 
by loving. It cannot be defined, but it 
may be experienced. He who does not 
appreciate love in the human relation is 
incapable of understanding its meaning 
when applied to God. When we are told 
that God is our Father we are taught 
that he feels toward ail men as a perfect 
father would feel toward his children. 
As the divine is revealed in the human, 
so also must God be interpreted by man. 

“The love of God is broader than the 
measure of man’s mind.” It reaches to 
every one and knows no favoritism. Men 
love God because he first loves them, but 
God loves men when they do not even 
believe in him. He carries the world 
on his heart. This is a wonderful truth. 
A mother watches all night by her sick 
child. The disease with which the patient 
is suffering is disgusting, but she nurses 
the little thing all the more tenderly be- 
cause it is nauseating to others. She is hu- 
man, and what she would do for her child 
she might not be able to do for another’s. 
This text tells us that as that mother 
carries her child and ministers to it, so 
God carries the world. Think of it! A 
hospital full of disgusting diseases, a 
prison full of those whom their fellow- 
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men have come almost to hate, that 
wretch who violated the most sacred 
things in life, that thief, that murderer, 
the inmates of a house of infamy, of a 
gin palace, of a gambling hell, the Boxers 
of China, the cannibals of the southern 
seas—these are all in this world of ours, 
and God loves them all with a love of 
which the cross is but a faint expression. 
Those whom we avoid, dread, shut up in 
dungeons, put to death, he bears on his 
heart as @ mother bears her child. Pon- 
der that fact until you appreciate it and 
all your life will be different; the very 
air you breathe and the very ground you 
walk upon will seem to have voices speak- 
ing of the goodness of God. 

With a realization of this truth feelings 
of discouragement will give place to hope. 
“That boy I have been praying for so 
long—what of him?” You may never 
see your prayers answered, but God loves 
him better than you do, and he never 
grows weary in his ministry. The mis- 
eries and wickedness in the world, the 
heathenism, the cruelty, the bloodshed— 
what about them? Because God loves 
the world, and is all powerful, they will 
be permitted only so long as is necessary 
in order that the race may be made 
stronger, braver, diviner. 

A wonderful thought! Our globe rests 
in the spaces and is held in its orbit by 
gravitation, so the world of spirits is be- 
set behind and before by the presence of 
God, and is slowly and surely being drawn 
toward the glory of his holiness by the at- 
tractions of his love. 

What should be our attitude toward 
that love? Shall our Father love the 
world with an intensity surpassing all hu- 
man expression, and his children never 
care for what he is doing? Being a Chris- 
tian is beginning to experience the un- 
selfishness of God, to live in our homes, 
in our business, in our world, as he lives 
in his great universe, not asking what he 
can get, but always what he can give, be- 
cause men are so dear to him. We never 
really love when we are anxious to have 
something done for us; we really love 
only when we are glad to serve and not 
ask anything in return. God’s love is of 
that kind. It is seen in the human life 
of Jesus, who never sought honor, appre- 
ciation, thanks, and who came “not to 
be ministered unto, but to minister.” 

All who are willing to receive and 
to manifest God’s love are saved and are 
Christians. That love asks only that the 
doors of the heart be opened ; it will then 
enter in and make our poor, impure, self- 
ish lives to glow with the light and beauty 
of God. 

I say to thee, do thou repeat 

To the first man thou mayest meet, 
In lane, highway, or open street, 
That he, and we, and all men move 


Under a canopy of love 
As broad as the blue sky above: 


And ere thou leave him, say thou this, 
Yet one word more: They only miss 
The winning of that final bliss 

Who will not count it true that love, 
Blessing, not cursing, rules above, 
And that in it we live and move. 





A steamship laden with agricultural imple- 
ments, meats, miscellaneous manufactures and 
grain set sail from Chicago last week bound 
for Europe. Do you realize the significance 
of the fact that the metropolis of the interior 
now has water communication with Europe 
via the Welland Canal, which makes it un- 
necessary to break cargo? 
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The Carew Lectures at Hart- 
ford Seminary 


CONGREGATIONALISTS AND ANGLICANS 


Dr. Mackennal began his fifth lecture by 
tracing the gradual removal of most Noncon- 
formist disabilities during the nineteenth 
century. . This was, in fact, the century of the 
emancipation of England, and its greatest 
single achievement was the passage of the 
Reform Bill in 1832. With this recognition of 
Parliament as the representative of the whole 
people, the extension of the franchise and the 
enlargement of state action in the sphere of 
education, public utilities and the like, Dis- 
senters have had much to do. The early Con- 
gregationalists were strenuously individual- 
istic—they had to be—but in the eighteenth 


‘century they lost sight altogether of the 


organic Christian life which precedes individ- 
ual confession, of the solidarity of man and of 
Christ’s headship of the race. After the Ox- 
ford movement in the nineteenth century, 
Congregationalists came to a more generous 
doctrine of the church, which has to do not 
only with purity and apostolicity, but with 
unity and catholicity as well. The definitions 
of the early part of the century which view 
the churches simply as voluntary associations 
are not so good as Browne’s with its emphasis 
on the living lordship of Christ. The volun- 
tary act is the covenant with God; the assovi- 
ation of believers follows of necessity. 

The counter-movement which followed Trac- 
tarianism was that of the Broad Church, and 
of this party Maurice profoundly affected 
Congregationalists, in spite of the fact that he 
had small sympathy with them. Maurice’s 
boyhood had been spent in the painful atmos- 
phere of religious controversy, so that unity 
came to be his chief desire, and the reconcili- 
ation of apparent antinomies the master mo- 
tive of his life. A man of high thought, pure 
purpose and spiritual power, his emphasis 
upon social aspects of truth, on solidarity, on 
the headship of Christ have had more influ- 
ence in the Congregational body than in his 
own. 

The absence of advisory councils distin- 
guishes English Congregationalism from that 
in Ameriea. Gradually, however, necessity 
has compelled association for the help of the 
poorer churches, and the national union which 
followed has become an important congress. 
The religious needs of England today call for 


‘more united action, and Congregationalists 


are discussing organization of their forces. 
It is not a national church discipline that is 
wanted, but a united force as autonomous in 
large concerns as are the individual churches in 
their own affairs. 


CONGREGATIONALISTS AND THE TWENTIETH 
CENTURY 


As a preface to his concluding lecture in 
the Carew course, Dr. Mackennal spent a few 
moments in answering questions. The lec- 
ture opened with an account of Louis du 
Moulin, a French physician of the seven- 


teenth century, and his pamphlet on Congre-— 


gationalism. His arguments were in constant 
use for two centuries. Now they have accom- 
plished their work and are no longer heard. 
Passing to the English church the lecturer 
commented on the appearance of those tend- 
encies toward Romanism which the Reform- 
ers had feared, and the difficulties of an Eras- 
tianism which -is repellent to all, as Mr. 
Balfour says, but inevitable so long as the 
church is established. Yet if there had not 
been an established church Congregational- 
ists in England would have fallen into the 
difficulties illustrated by the Halfway Cove- 
nant system in New England. As it was, 
they were able to maintain purity of church 
membership without meeting such trouble- 
some questions. It is noteworthy that Bap- 
tists and Congregationalists have observed 
so nearly the same standards in this respect 
that they are closely associated, and Baptists 
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in England do not generally practice close 
communion. 

The twentieth century begins with a new 
conception of Catholicity. It is recognized 
that uniformity of doctrine is impossible, and 
the solitary prevalence of one denomination 
undesirable. A man who knows only his own 
fellow-religionists is like one who studies hu- 
manity from his mirror. It is perhaps as 
well that England failed of union into one 
church, for the differences which emerged in 
the Reformation were temperamental and in- 
evitable, and room must be allowed for them 
in order to true development. The sixteenth 
century was the era of reformation, the seven- 
teenth that of separation, the eighteenth of 
toleration and the nineteenth of religious 
equality—which is much more, for to tolerate 
one’s equal is to insult him. Some of us be- 
lieve and desire that the twentieth may be the 
century of reunion. Men have freed them- 
selves from the notion that the method of 
church polity is something given as binding 
by Christ and the apostles. The Free 
Churches can work together without prosely- 
tizing or rivalry, and the federation need not 
become one uniform church any more than the 
Unites States needs to become a kingdom. 
We are as tired of unqualified*competition in 
religion as in trade, and sick of class churches, 
one for the poor, another for the middle 
classes and another for the aristocracy. The 
forces of all churches are invoked to meet the 
danger of national ungodliness. E. 8S. W. 





More Light Yet to Break Forth 


Our Lord tells us that the whole period 
of the Christian life upon earth is to be a 
period of continuous and clearer teaching 
by himself. When, then, he declares the 
continuance of his teaching funetions un- 
broken through death and beyond it, he 
refers partly to the future facts of his 
earthly manifestation, and still more 
does he refer to that continuous teaching 
which, by that divine Spirit whom he 
sends, is granted to every believing soul 
all ae ie the ages. 

We call ourselves Christ’s disciples. If 
there be disciples there must be a Master. 
His teaching is by no means merely the 
effect of the recorded facts and utter- 
ances of the Lord, preserved here in the 
Book for us, and to be pondered upon by 
ourselves, but it is for hourly communi- 
cation, to waiting hearts and souls that 
keep themselves near the Lord, of deeper 
insight into his will, of larger views of 
his purposes, of a firmer grasp of the con- 
tents of the Scripture, and a more com- 
plete subjection of the whole nature to 
the truth as it is in Jesus. 

Notice, still farther, that our Lord here 
prefers that subsequent teaching to all 
that he said upon earth, great and pre- 
cious as it was. Now Ido not mean for 
one moment to allege that fresh commu- 
nications of truth, uncontained in Scrip- 
ture, are given to usin the age-long and 
continuous teaching of Jesus Christ. 
That I do not suppose to be the meaning 
of the great promises before us, for the 
facts of the revelation were finished 
when he ascended, and the inspired com- 
mentary upon the facts of the Revelation 
was completed with these writings which 
follow the gospels in our New Testament. 
But Christ’s teaching brings us up to the 
understanding of the facts and of the 
commentary upon them which Scripture 
contains, so that what was parable or 
proverb, dimly apprehended, mysterious 
and enigmatical when it was spoken, and 
what remains mysterious and enigmatical 
to us until we grow up to it, —— be- 
comes full of significance and heavy with 
a plain and certain meaning. This is the 
teaching which goes on through the ages 
—the lifting of his children to the level 
of apprehending more and more of the 
inexhaustible and complicated wisdom 
which is stored for us in this Book. The 
mine has been worked on the surface, 
but the deeper it goes the richer is the 
lode; and no ages will exhaust the treas- 
ures that are hid in Jesus Christ our 
Lord.—Dr. Alexander Maclaren. 
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Jane Addams of Hull House, Chicago 


A character sketch of Jane Addams is 
impossible if one seeks to go beyond bare 
suggestion. As well seek to analyze the 
sheen of a dove’s breast, or define the 
delicate gradations of grays and silvers 
and soft wood browns in the swift wings 
that bearitaway. For, distinctly marked 
as is her personality, it is still elusive. So 
poised, so self-centered and released is it 
from the ignoble motive that for most 
of us darkens the course of life that one 
hesitates to say she is really known. She 
stands today in the first rank—as exec- 
utive officer, judge, advocate, special 
pleader, where need is, trained sociolo- 
gist, with cool command of fact, but with 
the passion of humanity forever govern- 
ing statistics, I am even inclined to say 
she is the leader of the truest work wom- 
an’s hand may know. Why not, since for 
the child it includes motherhood, and for 
the children of larger growth the love 
that partakes also of motherhood through 
every phase of evil, sorrow and the life 
of labor and struggle? 

Jane Addams is gentle and quiet in 
voice and manner, slight, delicate, with a 
look of confirmed ill health still percept- 
ible in her thoughtful face, for there 
were many years of invalidism, in which 
friends settled it that she could not live. 
The decision to go to Hull House was re- 
garded as absolute recklessness. It was 
then a decaying mansion, which had once 
been part of the best Chicago had to 
show, but with ample material still re- 
maining in finish and construction for the 
remodeling that now makes it beautiful 
within. 

“Tf one is to die, one may as well die 
doing what she likes,’’ was her own sum- 
mary of the situation. Thus she and her 
school friend, Ellen Starr, began the ex- 
periment that, like the grain of mustard 
seed, has grown into a mighty tree whose 
shadow brings hope to all that struggling, 
over-crowded, over-wicked Nineteenth 
Ward. 

The story of Hull House needs no repe- 
tition here save as one draws from it the 
quality of the woman at its head. For 
behind this singularly quiet and unobtru- 
sive personality, this symmetrical head 
with loosely-knotted dark hair, broad 
brow and sensitive mouth, and the large, 
sad eyes as of a perplexed angel, works 
the robust brain of an experienced judge. 
She strikes to the heart of a question as 
unerringly as a hawk onits prey. Fear- 
less in thought and speech, her condensed, 
incisive verdict at times carries conster- 
nation. It is so flashing that it even 
seems humorous; certainly it is so in its 
effects on those who hear. Her descrip- 
tive powers, her instant sense of a situa- 
tion, carry both pathos and humor, her 
eyes holding full sense of the last even 
whea the tongue is silent. 

The politicians of the Nineteenth Ward 
recognize her power and have stated can- 
didly that they had rather meet the devil 
himself than try to argue her out of or 
into a conviction. She says of herself 
that she has not much order or practical 


Her Personality and Philosophy of Life 


By HELEN CAMPBELL 


executive ability, but this is only partial 
truth. One who has watched closely the 
course of affairs, the enormous round of 
interests and of necessary daily work 
under that roof, might agree with one 
phase of the statement. Life at Hull 
House is conducted by somewhat tumult- 
uous and heterogeneous methods, a natu- 
ral result of the training process for in- 
numerable “‘settlementers.” But out of 


momentary chaos new worlds are always 


born. Order arises and rules. Things 
get done. Growth is steady, and most 
steady of all the power that holds these 
threads and sees the fair fabric grow. 
With each of the countless activities of 
settlement life she keeps in closest touch, 
no less than with the life of the little 
Congregational church around the corner, 
where she is a faithful and well-beloved 
attendant and member. 

How has it come? When did it begin? 
Back in girlhood, on through college 





years and European life, through inva- 
lidism out to action, its formula, “A 
freed life!’ Its mission was only half- 


consciously formulated in the minds of. 


the girl friends, Jane Addams and Ellen 
Starr. They knew part, at least, of the 
minor in that “still, sad music of human- 
ity.” They heard and responded to it, 
and it has risen under their own hands 
into serene and confident major. Art 
and work were interchangeable, since if 
Miss Starr stood for the bearing of art 
on all human life, Miss Addams saw no 
less that in perfecting power to work, 
in opening up all channels for work, and 
bringing to it conditions that dignified 


‘and ennobled, one became handmaid to 


the other, and each the other’s teacher 
and guide. Not the poor only, but the 
well-to-do needed this thought, which has 
been as strenuous and constant a portion 
of the Hull House teaching as that of its 
masters and inspirers, John Ruskin and 
William Morris. If in the old days art 
was for the common people, and in the 
Mercato Vecchio o& Fiorence ‘‘the angel 
faces of Luca della Robbia looked down 
above the greengrocer’s wares in the 
open booth, from out wreaths of fruit 
and flowers that vied with those below,” 
why should not that day come again? 
In reaching the poor there has come 
reaction on the rich, who have learned 
in giving as the poor in receiving. 


Trade unionism has also each year held 
deeper and deeper importance in Miss 
Addams’s mind, Its educational quality 
she places on the highest possible plane, 
and shows how the best application of its 
principles makes gain for each and all. 

“*T believe,” she had said in the begin. 
ning, ‘‘that the residents of this house 
should live with opposition to no man, 
with recognition of good in every man, 
even the meanest. I believe that this 
turning, this renaissance of the early 
Christian humanitarianism, is going on in 
America, in Chicago if you please, with- 
out leaders who write or philosophize, 
without much speaking, but with a bent 
to express in social service, in terms of 
action, the spirit of Christ.’ 

This was her ruling thought and re- 
mains so. Mere charity she has always 
scouted, and she has equal objection to 
the word philanthropy. In 1893, a date 
at which Hull House stood to most minds 
as pure experiment, she dared to put this 
conviction into words as simple, as fear- 
less and as uncompromising as her 
thought and work have always been: 

‘It is unfair to apply the word ‘ philan- 
thropic’ to the activities of Hull House 
as a whole. Charles Booth, in his bril- 
liant chapter on The Unemployed, ex- 
presses regret that the problems of the 
working class are so often confounded 
with the problems of the inefficient, the 
idle and the distressed. To confound 
thus two problems is to render the solu- 
tion of both impossible. .. . Working 
people live in the same streets with those 
in need of charity, but they themselves 
require and want none of it. As one of 
their number has said, they require only 
that their aspirations be recognized and 
stimulated, and the means of attaining 
them be put at their disposal. Hull 
House makes a constant effort to secure 
these means, but to call the effort ‘phi- 
lanthropy’ is to use the word unfairly, 
and to underestimate the duties of good 
citizenship.” 

Later on Miss Addams wrote: ‘ Noth- 


ing so deadens the sympathies and shriv- . 


els the power of enjoyment as the persist- 
ent keeping away from great opportunities 
for helpfulness and the ignoring of the 
starvation struggle which makes up the 
life of at least half the race. To shut 
one’s self away from that half of our 
race-life is to shut one’s self away from 
the most vital part of it. It is to live 
out but half our faculties.” 

These words sum up the thought that 
compelled her in the beginning, ‘a thought 
that has been the working principle of 
the past, and today makes her still, 
through all deterring circumstance—the 
obstacles in unequal strength, and the 
unceasing pressure of overwork—still 
content and even joyful in the doing of 
her appointed task. Words are poor 
things, but such as they are she will par- 
don their inadequacy and accept the 
hearty love and appreciation of one who 
counts knowledge of Hull House and its 
head worker one of her best possessions. 
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The Home and Its Outlook 


The Holy Communion 


BY LUCY ALLEN PATON 


“ Among wide waves set like a little nest.” —Ed- 
mund Spenser. 
“Among wide waves set like a little nest ”— 
Thus sang a courtly bard of long ago, 
Whose verse in cadence sweet as river’s flow 
Beguiles a toil-worn heart to thoughts of rest. 


So wide the waves, an endless stretch of sea, 
And naught in sight save clouds, afar, remote. 
Is this existence, tossed by waves to float 
Forever onward through eternity ? 


Among the waves of life, the thought divine, 

O’erarching in a firmament of love, 

Has set a nest where broods the Heavenly 
Dove— 

The dear memorial of the bread and wine. 


And sheltered here the soul forgets the beat 

Of earth-born hopes restless as waves, the 
blast 

Of passions fierce as tempests rushing past, 

And feels a love beyond expression sweet. 


For He who once life’s lonely billows trod, 

To show men that His love begins and ends 
And spans their little voyage, assurance sends 
That the vast background of man’s life is God. 


Strains from the music of the spheres on high 
Softly descend ; gleams from the radiant light 
That flashed on the enraptured poet’s sight 
From out the Blessed Rose salute the eye. 


0 Holy Eucharist, thou refuge blest, 

The world from age to age has felt the power 
Gained in the joy of sacramental hour 

“ Among wide waves set like a little nest.” 





One of the changes which 
peepee ayy have come over the jour- 

nalism intended especially 
for young people is seen in its attempt to 
put its readers in touch with the changes 
of the world’s history and the events of 
the day. Not only do the few papers 
which have survived in what must be 
called the destructive competition of the 
last few years provide for this, but new 
periodicals which have recently sprung 
up make a special point of it, one, at 
least—The Little Chronicle of Chicago— 
being devoted almost altogether to cur- 
rent events.. On one side this movement 
carries with it lerge promise. Even in 
quiet places it will help to broaden the 
interests of children and save them from 
that ignorance of the proportion of the 
world’s interest and absorption in merely 
neighborhood affairs which does so much 
to narrow souls and limit happiness. By 
a wise choice of news which is really of 
importance, also, a foundation is laid for 
later discrimination in the use of the 
badly-sifted and ill-proportioned gather- 
ings of the average daily newspaper. 
The hardest history for a man to get hold 
of, and in some respects the most nec- 
essary for a right understanding of the 
events which happen under his eyes, is 
the history of what occurred in the days 
of his childhood. For older history he 
can always refer to books, but this is too 
recent to have been written. In this 
respect children who follow the current 
events column of the best juvenile papers 
and magazines of today will have a de- 
cided advantage. If the events of the 
day are matters of intelligent discussion 
in the family, also, the men and women 


who now are children will have an in- 
tellectual preparation which they are 
hardly likely to appreciate, but which 
will go far to equip them to play their 
parts as citizens of the world with credit 
and advantage. 


One of the most effect- 
ive instruments of po- 
litical action in England 
is the Primrose League, an organization 
of women in sympathy with the Conserva- 
tive party, which uses all the social and 
personal power of its members to influ- 
ence public opinion and bring votes to its 
own side in contested elections. Its suc- 
cess is one of the significant developments 
of woman’s power in recent history. An 
effort to bring about a similar organiza- 
tion in the United States has more than 
once been suggested, and seems likely to 
be realized locally in New York by the 
organization of a body to be called the 
‘*Republican Women of the State of New 
York.” Clubs in affiliation with it are to 
be organized all over the state. It is cer- 
tain that if the movement is successful— 
and effective—in New York, it will be 
extended to other states, and a rival or- 
ganization formed for the opposing party, 
and the political opportunities and re- 
sponsibilities of women will thereby be 
largely increased. If it made the women 
of the country more interested and in- 
telligent in regard to questions of states. 
manship, its effect would be wholly good, 
But if it made its members mere parti- 
sans, it might become another hindrance 
to the best working of our institutions. 
The influence of women is sure to be felt, 
but the blind prejudice of women organ- 
ized to follow a party, no matter what it 
planned, is not the form in which that 
influence would be most helpful to the 
republic. 


The Robins Build a Nest * 


BY CLARA D. PIERSON 
Author of “ Among the Forest People,” “ Among the Farm- 
yard People,” etc. 

When Mr. and Mrs. Robin built in the 
spring, they were not quite agreed as to 
where the nest should be. Mr. Robin 
was a very decided bird and had made up 
his mind that the lowest crotch of a maple 
tree would be the best place. He even 
went so far as to take three billfuls of 
mud there and stick in two blades of dry 
grass. Mrs. Robin wanted it on the end 
of the second rail from the top of the 
split-rail fence. She said it was high 
enough from the ground to be safe and 
dry, and not so high that a little bird 
falling out of it would hurt himself very 
much. Then, too, the top rail was broad 
at the end and would keep the rain off so 
well. 

“ And the nest will be just the color of 
the rails,” said she, ‘‘so that even a Red 
Squirrel could hardly see it.” She dis- 
liked Red Squirrels, and she had reason 
to, for she had been married before, and 
if it had not been for a Red Squirrel she 
might already have had children as large 
as she was. 


An American Prim- 
rose League 
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“*T say that the tree is the place for it,” 
said Mr. Robin, ‘‘and I wear the bright- 
est breast feathers.” He said this be- 
cause in bird families the one who wears 
the brightest breast feathers thinks he 
has the right to decide things. 

Mrs. Robin was wise enough not to an- 
swer back when he spoke in this way. 
She only shook her feathers, took ten 
quick running steps, tilted her body for- 
ward, looked hard at the ground and 
pulled out something for supper. After 
that she fluttered around the maple tree 
crotch as though she had never thought 
of any other place. 

Mr. Robin wished he had not been 
quite so decided or reminded her of his 
breast feathers. ‘After all,” thought 
he, “I don’t know but the fence rail 
would have done.”” He thought this, but 
he didn’t say it. It is not always easy for 
a Robin to give up and let one with dull 
breast feathers know that he thinks him- 
self wrong. 

That night they perched in the maple 
tree and slept with their heads under 
their wings. Long before the sun was 
in sight, when the first beams were just 
touching the tops of the forest trees, 
they awakened, bright-eyed and rested, 
preened their feathers, sang their morn- 
ing song, ‘‘Cheerily, cheerily, cheer-up,” 
and flew off to find food. After breakfast 
they began to work on the nest. Mrs. 
Robin stopped often to look and peck at the 
bark. ‘It will take a great deal of mud,’’ 
said she, ‘to fill in that deep crotch until 
we reach a place wide enough for the 
nest.” 

At another time she said: ‘‘ My dear, I 
am afraid that the dry grass you are 
bringing is too light-colored. It shows 
very plainly against the maple bark. 
Can’t you find some that is darker?” 

Mr. Robin hunted and hunted, but 
could find nothing which was darker. As 
he flew past the fence he noticed that it 
was almost the color of the grass in his 
bill. 

After a while soft gray clouds began to 
cover the sky. ‘I wonder,” said Mrs. 
Robin, “if it will rain before we get this 
done. The mud is soft enough now to 
work well, and this place is so open that 
the rain might easily wash away all that 
we have done.” 

It did rain, however, and very soon. 
The great drops came down so hard that 
one could only think of pebbles falling. 
Mr. and Mrs. Robin oiled their feathers 
as quickly as they could, taking the oil 
from their back pockets and putting it 
onto their feathers with their bills. This 
made the finest kind of waterproof and 
was not at all heavy to wear. When the 
rain was over they shook themselves and 
looked at their work. 

“*T believe,” said Mrs. Robin to her 
husband, “that you are right in saying 
that we might better give up this place 
and begin over again somewhere else.” 

Now Mr. Robin could not remember 
having said that he thought anything of 
the sort, and he looked very sharply at 
his wife, and cocked his black hhead on 
one side until all the black and white 
streaks on his throat showed. She did 
not seem to know that he was watching 
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her as she hopped around the partly-built 
nest, poking it here and pushing it there, 
and trying her hardest to make it look 
right. He thought she would say some- 
thing, but she didn’t. Then he knew he 
must speak first. He flirted his tail and 
tipped his head and drew some of his 
brown wing-feathers through his bill. 
Then he held himself very straight and 
tall, and said: ‘‘ Well, if you do agree 
with me, I think you might much better 
stop working here and begin in another 
place.” 

“Tt scems almost too bad,”’ said she. 
‘‘Of course there are other places, but ’’— 

By this time Mr. Robin knew exactly 
what todo. ‘Plenty of them,” said he. 
‘“‘Now don’t fuss any longer with this. 
That place on the rail-fence is an excel- 
lent one. I wonder that no other birds 
have taken it.” As he spoke he flew 
ahead to the very spot which Mrs. Robin 
had first chosen. 

She was a very wise bird, and knew far 
too much to say, “I told you so.” Say- 
ing that, you know, always makes things 
go wrong. She looked at the rail fence, 
ran along the top of it, toeing in prettily 
as she ran, looked around in a surprised 
way and said. “ O, that place? ”’ 

‘Yes, Mrs. Robin,” said her husband, 
‘that place. Do you see anything wrong 
about it?” 

**No-o,” she said. 
make it do.” 

Before long another nest was half 
built, and Mrs. Robin was working away 
in the happiest manner possible, stopping 
every little while to sing her afternoon 
song, “‘Do you think what you do? Do 
you think what youdo? Doyou thi ink?” 

Mr. Rebin was also at work, and such 
billfuls of mud, such fine little twigs and 
such big wisps of dry grass as went into 
that home! Once Mr. Robin was gone a 
long time, and when he came back he had 
a beautiful long piece of white cotton 
string dangling from his beak. That 
they put on the outside. ‘Not that we 
eare to show off,” said they, ‘“‘ but some- 
how that seemed to be the best place to 
put it.” 

Mr. Robin was very proud of his nest 
and of his wife. He never went far away 
if he could help it. Once she heard him 
tell a Goldfinch that ‘Mrs. Robin was 
very sweet about building where he chose, 
and that even after he insisted on chang- 
ing places from the tree to the fence she 
was perfectly good-natured.” 

**Yes,’’ said Mrs. Robin to Mrs. Gold- 
finch, ‘‘I was perfectly good-natured.” 
Then she gave a happy, chirpy little 
laugh, and Mrs. Goldfinch laughed, too. 
They were perfectly contented birds, even 
if they didn’t wear the brightest breast 
feathers or insist on having their own 
way. And Mrs. Robin had been married 
before. 


The Child at Bethlehem 


Long, long before the Babe could speak, 
When he would kiss his mother’s cheek 
And to her bosom press, 
The brightest angels, standing near, 
Would turn away to hide a tear, 
For they are motherless. 
—J. B: Tabb. 


“T think I could 








In the man whose childhood has known 
earesses there lies a fiber of memory which 
ean be touched to noble issues.—George Eliot. 
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Closet and ltar 


Lord, evermore give us this bread. 





If any man be well grown in grace, he 
must needs come, because he is excel- 
lently disposed to so lioly a feast ; but he 
that is but in the infancy of piety had 
need to come, so that he may grow in 
grace. The strong must come lest they 
become weak, and the weak that they 
may become strong.—Jeremy Taylor. 


There should be no sadness at the Lord’s 
Supper save the sadness of sorrow for sin. 


It is partly because these truths cannot 
be expressed in proposition that they are 
expressed in symbols. Who can express 
what is meant by the death of Christ be- 
coming the life of all who receive him? 
Who can define the relation existing be- 
tween the Christian soul and its Lord? 
The bread broken, distributed, eaten, tells 
us what is left untold, after theological 
science has exhausted all its resources.— 
R. W. Dale. . 





Saviour, who didst come to give 
Living bread, that all might live, 
Grant me grace on thee to feed, 
For thy flesh is meat indeed. 


Hungry, thirsty, faint, I pray, 
Help me on the heavenward way ; 
Vine of strength, supply my need, 
For thy blood is drink indeed. 

—F. W. Bartlett. 





You feed on Christ and then go and 
live your life, and it is Christ in you that 
lives your life, that helps the poor, that 
tells the truth, that fights the battle and 
that wins the crown.—Phillips Brooks. 





Jesus, who rose from supper and washed 
the disciple’s feet, has forever linked 
thought of the sacrament with humility 
and service. 





We cannot remember what we do not 
know. We must know the Lord Jesus 
Christ before we can truly remember 
him at his table, for he does not say that 
we are to do it in remembrance of what 
he said, or even of what he did.— Frances 
R. Havergal. 


Almighty God, whose blessed Son 
Jesus Christ, for the forgiveness of our 
sins did suffer death u the cross: 
prepare me, I beseech Thee, by Thy 
grace, for the ‘worthy celebration of 
that holy ordinance, which He has 
pleased to appoint for a continual re- 
membrance of His death, for a pledge 
of His love, and for a sign and means 
of grace, to my great and endless 
comfort. Make me to discern the 
Lord’s body; to remember and adore 
the exceeding love of Christ my Sav- 
iour, in thus dying for me. Give me 
repentance unto life, not to be repented 
of. Endue me with a lively faith, a 

fect love, and a universal charity. 

able me spiritually to receive the 
body and blood of Christ my Saviour ; 
that so all carnal affections may die 
in me, and that all things belonging 
to the Spirit may live and grow in 
me; and that, being continually re- 
freshed and strengthened by Thy 
grace, I may persevere in all godliness 
unto my life’s end and finally receive 
an everlasting recompense, through 
the merits of Jesus Christ. Amen. 
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Like a magic touch 
Lustre the greatest 
Labor the least 
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SILICON 


Never scratching 
Never wearing 
Never equalled 


Trial quantity for the asking. Box, postpaid, 15 cts. 
in stamps. It’s Sold Everywhere. | 





Our Plate Cleaning Cabinet, an oak case 7 x 4 in., 
containing 1 Box Electro Silicon, 1 cake E. 8. Sil- | 
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wives. | 
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HUSTLING YOUNG MAN can make $60 per 
month and expenses. Permanent position. Experience 
unnecessary. Write quick for particulars. 
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The Risen Life * 


VI. Its Duty 


to the World 


By Rev. A. E. DUNNING 


When the risen Lord gathered his hand- 
ful of disciples around him on a Galilean 
mountain, and gave them their commis- 
sion to evangelize the world, the world 
was unconscious of it. But today the 
world cannot be indifferent to it. Chris- 
tian missions are an essential element in 
every great international problem. The 
war with Spain three years ago ands its 
consequences have forced our country to 
take new and heavy responsibilities. 
However much we may chafe under 
them, it is acknowledged by all that we 
must take a prominent part in guiding 
the world’s progress. And a great many 
are convinced that this cannot be done 
worthily without a distinct effort to re- 
generate the nations. Sir Robert Hart, 
than whom no Englishman is better ac- 
quainted with China, insists that nothing 
short of Christianizing that great nation 
can preserve its integrity and keep it at 
peace with the world. His statement 
represents a prevailing opinion of Chris- 
tian statesmen concerning non-Christian 
peoples certain to exercise an increasing 
and mighty influence in world politics. 

For these and other like reasons a 
great change is in progress in the popular 
estimate of foreign missions. Hitherto 
they have been generally regarded as the 
business of the churches, and by most of 
these as an avecation rather than their 
chief vocation. But they are already 
hardly less prominent as a theme in pul- 
pits than on platforms, in clubs, in Con- 
gress and in the secular press. Individ- 
ual Christians and the church as a whole 
are summoned to a new adjustment of 
themselves tothe fulfillment of our Lord’s 
command. And to this end it is of first 
importance that the youth in our Sunday 
schools should be trained to the right and 
clear understanding of foreign missions. 
The work that is being done, the men 
who are doing it and the boards that di- 
rect them are being subjected to severe 
and hostile criticism. They are accused 
of making social revolutions, of interfer- 
ing with governments and of fomenting 
strife, as our Lord said they would be. 
In a true sense che accusation is sup- 
ported by fact. He said: ‘‘I came not to 
send peace but a sword.” And this tem- 
porary result of carrying into non-Chris- 
tian lands the gospel of peace will preju- 
dice many against that gospel. Those 
who know the risen life must defend its 
purpose and justify its existence. Espe- 
cially must we lay foundations for the 
regeneration of the nations by teaching 
the children, upon whom is to rest the re- 
sponsibility for carrying out our Lord’s 
command in this new century, these three 
things, included in his final charge to his 
disciples: 

1, Our authority. ‘All authority is 
given unto me,” he said, “in heaven and 
on earth.” The claims of no other reli- 
gion can supersede his claims. In every 
land he asserts his supremacy. His mis- 
sion is indeed to individuals. The king- 
dom of God is established by the accept- 


*The Sunday School Lesson for May 12. Text, 
Matt. 28: 16-20; Mark 16: 14-18, International 
Lesson, The Great Commission. 


ance of his law of love in each single soul. 
But souls are particles of nations, and in 
these days of swift communication of 
thought and interchange of commerce by 
telegraph and railroad and ships, by 
steam and electricity, the solidarity of 
the human race is coming to be realized. 
No man now lives to himself alone. The 
missionary plants the school and college 
and hospital and church, enters into so- 
cial life that requires for his discharge of 
his duty the protection of governments. 
Like the first great apostle to the Gen- 
tiles every messenger of Christ now must 
aim to make his appeal unto the Cesar 
of the nation to which he carries the gos- 
pel. And every one who supports him 
ought to know the ground of his appeal 
and to be able to assist him in pressing 
it. The disciple at home who does not 
inform himself of the reason for foreign 
missions and the duty of sustaining them 
and what they are doing is unfaithful to 
his Lord. 

2. Our work. It is to teach the na- 
tions to observe all things whatsoever 
Christ has commanded us, and to make 
disciples of them, baptizing them into the 
name of the Father, Son and Holy Spirit. 
To this end men and women must be sent 
to the nations who are equal to their 
work as well as consecrated to his serv- 
ice. They must know not only the lan- 
guage, but the literature, the history, the 
heroes, the achievements and the hopes 
of the people whom they serve with sym- 
pathetic patriotism. They must be pre- 
pared to meet opposition both abroad and 
at home. To send‘ to China or to Africa 
laborers cheaply equipped, those who un- 
wittingly offend against the social cus- 
toms and common proprieties of people 
whom they seek to win, is like sending 
blind men into battle for our country 
because they love it. It is to invite con- 
tempt for the Lord of lords among those 
whose gods are no gods. The time has 
passed for sending abroad in Christ’s 
name what is of no use at home. Picked 
soldiers of the cross with the best weap- 
ons are required by our Commander. 
Every Christian who knows this neces- 
sity is summoned to make it realized by 
those who would go as missionaries or 
would give money to send them. 

3. Our power. “Lo, I am with you 
alway, even unto the end of the world.” 
When men oppose, we rest on him who 
made this promise and is fulfilling it. 
When their criticisms are just, it is ours 
to see that the cause for them is removed. 
When they are unjust, it remains for us 
to rely on him who has authority and who 
is with us always. In the hour of dis- 
couragement we turn to what he has 
done since the day he proclaimed his mis- 
sion to preach good tidings to the poor, re- 
lease to the captives, recovering of sight 
to the blind, to set at liberty them that 
are bruised. His cross stands with him 
on it, drawing all men to himself. The 
historic record of his deeds swells and 
grows more illustrious every year. Shame 
on us if we do not show its splendor to 
the children of today till they are eager 


to enlist in the campaign that is to issue. 
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in the great voices from heaven which 
the seer on Patmos heard, taken up 
through every land on earth: “‘ The king- 
doms of this world are become the king- 
doms of our Lord and of his Christ; and 
he shall reign forever and ever.” 





For Endeavorers 
PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, May 12-18. Practice Christianity. 
1 John 3: 14-18. 

The more I read the New Testament the 
more the wonder grows how the Christian re- 
ligion could have been interpreted by either 
its professors or its foes, as meaning anything 
short of practical righteousness. No one fa- 
miliar with what Jesus and the apostles 
taught and did can cherish the delusion that 
religion is a matter of psalm singing or speak- 
ing in meeting or creed signing or any merely 
outward and ostentatious display of charity. 
“Let us live according to Christianity ” was 
the motto of an early Christian father, and it 
is only the perversity of human nature that 
distorts our religion into anything other than 
@ summons to a clean, virtuous life from cen- 
ter to circumference and in every relation in 
which a man finds himself, and the glory of 
our faith is that it not only challenges us to 
live that kind of a life, but it furnishes power 
wherewith to achieve it. 


Here is the basis of the agreement between 
Christians. We may not all be able to say the 
same creeds or enjoy the same forms of wor- 
ship, but whatever our denominational name 
we can spur one another on to exemplification 
before men of the Christ life. This ts the 
generous rivalry between churches that he 
longs to see. He is the best Christian who is 
the most of an adept at practicing his faith. 


In this way, too, we can come to a better 
understanding with the world in general. 
Everybody recognizes and in his secret heart 
praises goodness. I sat the other evening at 
a North End mission behind a row of sailors 
wearing the United States naval uniform, 
while Dr. Grenfell on the platform was com- 
bining with his fascinating illustrated lecture 
earnest appeals to his sailor audience to fol- 
low Christ. As he narrated how in his mis- 
sion work he combines the cure of body with 
the cure of souls, I overheard one of the ma- 
rines say to his mate, “That man’s a Chris- 
tian.” Certainly the Christian quality of a 
deed is seen and honored even by an un- 
believing world. How comes it that the word 
Christian, once thrown as an epithet at the 
early disciples at Antioch, has been redeemed, 
so that it stands for the noblest things of 
which humanity is capable? It is because 
through all these centuries true disciples have 
been practicing their Christianity. 


But intermittent practice never accomplishes 
anything. The very word implies steadiness 
and persistence. Ole Bull, the distinguished 
violinist, said that if he ceased practicing for 
a day he knew it, and for a week his friends 
knew it, and for a month the whole world 
knew it. So any cessation on our part in the 
practice of our Christianity is quickly known 
by ourselves and our friends, and will speedily 
be known by the world. 


What a joy to think that sometime one may 
have so sufficiently and thoroughly and con- 
stantly practiced his Christianity that it will 
have become a habit, a second nature. That 
is the ideal toward which we should move, 
and it is not incapable of realization. I should 
as soon think of seeing the heavens fall as to 
see certain lapses from rectitude on the part 
of some men and women I know, and when 
we are all as good throughout as we now are 
in spots the practice of Christianity will have 
made us perfect. 
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The Literature of the Day 


A Versatile Life 


It is an artist, a journalist and a diplo- 
matist whose life story thus far has been 
recorded by Mr. W. J. Stillman in The 
Autobiography of a Journalist.* The 
record possesses much more than ordi- 
nary interest. Mr. Stillman has had a 
picturesque career and has described it 
with engaging frankness. He has touched 
the life of the last half-century or more 
at many widely different points. He has 
mingled with it intelligently and in his 
later years influentially and has been the 
friend of many of the most eminent men 
and women of the age and in several dif- 
ferent countries. The country lad, born 
in comparative obscurity, although of un- 
failing modesty and of quiet rather than 
aggressive disposition, became a power to 
be reckoned with in the shaping of hu- 
man history. 

Born and trained under severely Puri- 
tanical influences, his religious history 
has been a growth towards liberality in 
opinion without ever discarding many of 
the vital truths. Its most noteworthy 
variation is its acceptance of the princi- 
ple of Spiritism, although the abomina- 
tions of that form of faith, as often held, 
have been only repulsive tohim. He also 
has been much influenced by Swedenborg. 
One is struck by his frank acknowledg- 
ment more than once of the power which 
his early religious conceptions still retain 
over him. Someof them he has discarded 
altogether. Others he has modified con- 
siderably. To those which he was taught 
he has added some as the fruit of his 
own reflection. Yet the outcome of all 
is that in essentials he seems to stand in 
belief about where he started. Neither 
the subtractions nor the additions have 
greatly modified the core of truth at the 
center of his faith. It is an interesting 
bit of testimony which is thus offered, 
and the more so because of the checkered 
career of the writer. Probably in princi- 
ple many other elderly men and women 
would bear witness to the same truth. 

Mr. Stillman is a graduate of Union 
College but always has felt that his edu- 
cation, in view of the conditions of his 
time, failed to be what it might have 
been. So far as the results of his life are 
concerned, he speaks as a largely self-edu- 
cated man, a fact true of many others 
who passed through college when even 
the powerful influence of great individual 
educators, like President Nott, had not 
yet corrected the defects of the system 
which they had to administer. But it 
meant much to come into close touch 
with such a man as Dr. Nott, and Mr. 
Stillman evidently learned, what is better 
than any other teaching that a college 
can give, to think and act for himself. 

As an artist, too, Mr. Stillman declares 
himself to have been largely, too largely, 
self-trained, and to have entered upon art 
study too late for the best results. He 
was not unsuccessful as a painter yet 
never attained wide fame. It is as a 
critic that he has done his best work for 
art. The most important result to him 
of his artistic life has been the friendship 
of the many eminent artists and art-crit- 


*Houghton, Miflin & Co. $6 00. 


ics with whom it gave him acquaintance. 
Mr. Stillman is best known as a journal- 
ist, editor, critic and correspondent, and 
the title of his work is chosen fittingly. 
As art editor of the New York Evening 
Post and editor of The Crayon, he did 
much to promote true art in the United 
States, and became the friend of Longfel- 
low, Lowell, Agassiz, Holmes, Bryant 
and many more men well worth knowing. 
In middle and later years he was a war 
correspondent in Montenegro and Al- 
bania, and became the correspondent of 
the London Times at Rome, and as such 
did his chief journalistic work and ac- 
quired a powerful influence. His knowl- 
edge of European politics, insight, discre- 
tion and fearlessness were conceded. It 
is given to few men to mingle so inti- 
mately, as has been permitted him, in so- 
cial and political upheavals which, al- 
though of minor consequence in their im- 
mediate results, none the less have been, 
and still are, full of vital and swat sig- 
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nificance as episodes in a long course of 
history, as steps forward, or, at the least, 
as aspirations, in the line of human prog- 
ress. The end is not yet. When it shall 
have come, the events described by Mr. 
Stillman will be seen to have been not 
merely symptomatic but parts of the very 
process of development. 

During his first visit to Europe he un- 
dertook a secret revolutionary mission 
for Kossuth into Hungary and barely es- 
caped alive. Later he was United States 
consul at Rome and in Crete and saw the 
Cretan insurrection of 1866. For years 
he was an eye-witness and reporter of the 
troubles in southeastern Europe and 
lived a life of adventure and peril. Since 
then his home has been chiefly in Italy, 
but he now has retired to England to 
spend his old age. This outline indicates 
the variety of his experiences and oppor- 
tunities. He has told his story delight- 
fully, at considerable length and with 
many digressions, but with an unfailing 
grasp upon attention. His closing chap- 
ters deal with some of the larger aspects 
of European politics and are most sug- 
gestive. He is despondent about the fu- 
ture of Italy, feeling that civic courage 
and wisdom are so lacking that there is 
little hope of a fortunate outcome. He 
regards the Roman Catholic Church as a 


great political machine. His criticisms 
upon the late King Humbert explain 
much which has been hard to be under. 
stood. But the present king is grasping 
the work of reform with more vigor than 
Mr. Stillman appears to have anticipated, 

The work is one of the most entertain. 
ing and rewarding of recent years. It is 
cosmopolitan without forfeiting its 
Americanism. It is individual, a truly 
personal story, yet full of bright and ef. 
fective pictures in words of the writer’s 
friends. Such a record as that of the 
Adirondack camp, where Emerson, Lo. 
well, Agassiz, Holmes, Longfellow and 
others followed Stillman into the wilder. 
ness and studied and enjoyed nature from 
their different points of view, is worth 
more than half a dozen ordinary biogra. 
phies in its revelations of the real charac. 
teristics of the men. It would be more 
satisfactory if the dates of its successive 
portions were indicated. The reader now 
is often at a loss as to time. But the 
individuality of the work, of which this 
very indifference to exactness, in some 
respects, is a feature, is one of its charms, 
The two handsome volumes are sure of 
a hearty welcome. 


The New Books 


« * « In some cases, books announced in this de- 
partment will be reviewed editorially later. 


RELIGIOUS 


The Body of Christ. By Charles Gore, D.D. 

pp. 330, Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.75. 

The Evolution of pamecrtatie.. By S. D. Me- 

ora” D.D., D.C. L. pp. 204. Maemillan Co. 

The Soul. By E. ce Collins, M. D. pp. 335. 

Eaton & Mains. $1. 
A thoughtful and ineid treatise explaining 
the author’s conception.of the origin and na- 
ture of the soul and its relation to this world 
and that to come and to law. Specially inter- 
esting chapters discuss dreams and visions. 
The argument supports strongly the truth of 
the resurrection of the body and tends to pro- 
mote Christian conceptions of truth and life. 
In view of the profundity of its subject it may 
fairly be called popular. 

The Books of me New Testament. By Rev. 

Leighton Pullan. pp.300. MacmillanCo. $1.25. 
An excellent ws she introduction to the 
New Testament. Simple, sufficient for the 
ordinary reader or student, clear and up-to- 
date. Each book is accompanied by a short 
analysis of its contents. Several appendixes 
discuss controverted or otherwise important 
points. 

Pvenin Thoughts. By Rev. Paton J. Gloag, 

-D. pp. 284. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


Thirty papers condensed from as many ser- 
mons delivered during a fifty years’ ministry 
to three churches successively. Both doctrinal 
and practical. Not arranged in any special 
order. .Deal helpfully with many spiritual 
facts and problems and suited to awaken and 
maintain a deep and tender religious faith. 
Eudemon Spiritual and Rational. By David 
Newport. pp.527. J.B. Lippincott Co. $3.00. 
A large volume of personal history, medita- 
tions, philosophizings, correspondence, etc. 
Apparently the author is a Quaker well known 
to many of his own faith. His mental and 
spiritual processes and results may interest 
such because of their interest in him, but 
have neither sufficient inherent significance 
nor outward charm of presentation to make 
much of a claim upon the general public. 


LETTERS 


The Love Letters of Bismarck. a C. T. 
Lewis. pp. 426. Harper & Bros. $3.00. 


The Love Letters of Victor Hugo. pp. 247. 
Harper & Bros. $3.00. 
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Love Letters of Dorothy Osborne to Sir 
william Temple. pp. 349. Dodd, Mead & Co. 


$1.26 
FICTION 


The Octopus. By Frank Morris. pp. 652, Dou- 

pleday, Page & Co. $1.50. 
Makes timely and thrilling use of some actual 
facts, illustrating the remorselessness of a 
great corporation, the almost glacier-like irre- 
sistibleness of its course and the doom of 
those who oppose it. Much skill is exhibited 
in portraying the action as so largely imper- 
sonal. This lifts the story to a level where it 
becomes natural, even though terrible. The 
author is an artist as well. He uses strong 
colors and deep shadows. To be sure there 
are other, and less repulsive, aspects of such a 
history which he does not dwell upon. But 
certainly his book is hardly likely to be sur- 
passed this season in real and brilliant power, 
garish although some of its exhibitions of its 
power certainly are. 

Road. . Froth- 

aa pg Ege Mint cmon. ain. 
Love and ambition contend for mastery. Of 
course love wins, but her victory is dearly 
pought. Rare skill in delineating masterful 
character of more than one type is exhibited 
here. For delicacy and felicity of conception 
not less than for firmness and masterfulness 
of touch it is a noteworthy book, much supe- 
rior to the average novel. 

A Carolina Cavalier. AA o. Eggleston. pp. 

448. Lothrop Pub. Co. §1. 
Athrilling Revolutionary sade. Uncommonly 
fresh and fortunate in its use of facts, and re- 
producing the campaigning and love-making 
life of the time vividly, as well as the fine 
conceptions of honor which prevailed. The 
villain is somewhat too deeply, darkly dyed. 
He seems overdrawn. But it is a charming 
little story. 

Under MacArthur in Luzon. By Edward 

Stratemeyer. pp. 312. Lee & Shephard. $1.25. 
Closes the Old Glory Series. Is in the au- 
thor’s customary popular vein, based upon 
historic faets but making rather free use of 
them. The boys will find it entertaining. 

Wigwam Stories. By Mary C. Judd. pp. 276. 

Ginn & Co. 
Tales by Indians and about them and largely 
drawn from Indian sources. Decidedly in- 
teresting and would serve well as a children’s 
reader. Illustrated. 

Stories of Pioneer Life. By Florence Bass. 

pp. 136. D.C. Heath & Co, 40 cents. 
True to life, historically instructive, pictur- 
esque and enjoyable. 


EDUCATION 


Experimental Percholosy. Wy = I. By E. B. 
Titchener. pp. 214. Mac n Co. $2.50. 


A manual of laboratory saul. Provides 
for qualitative experiments. Illustrated. 


A History of Egypt in the pEaee —_ B 
ere. Stanley Lané-Poole, Litt. D. 289. 


The special work of this book never has been 
done independently before. The author is an 
expert and the period covered by him deserves 
to be better known. This, the sixth volume 
of the main work, treats of the years from 
640 to 1517. 

A History of Rome. af § Botsford, Ph. D. 

pp. 396. “Macmillan Co. $1. 
In general similar to the =o s excellent 
history of Greece. Terse but sufficiently com- 
prehensive, but pauses at the time of Charle- 
magne. Its theory of the constitution is a 
special feature. A fine piece of work. 

How to Teach Reading and Composition. 


By J. J. Burns, M. A. pp. 160. American Book 
Co. 50 cents. 


Contains short chapters of practical instruc- 
tion and a collection of examples carefully 
chosen. Less abundant in suggestion than 
some other books of the sort, but useful. 

A French Grammar for Schools and Col- 


leges. By H. W. Fraser and J.Squair. pp. 551. 
D. *s Heath & Co. 90 cents. 


Simple, clear, comprehensive and admirably 
practical. One of the best. 
French Syntax and Composition. By Jeanne 


M. Bouvet. pp. 186. D. C. Heath & Co. 75 
cents. 


Combines exercises in grammar and syntax 
with selections for prose composition. A 
serviceable book. 


‘finished for another year. 


Book 
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Chat 


A year or two ago the Congregational Book Store instituted a modest little periodical 
entitled Book Chat, designed to convey in brief form items of interest touching current 


books and to serve as a guide to purchasers. 


This leaflet, besides being specially cir- 


culated, was incorporated in “‘The Pilgrim Teacher,” one of the standard periodicals 
issued by the Publishing Society. “ The Congregationalist”’ has now been fortunate enough 
to fall heir to the name and the idea and will seek to furnish much of the same informa- 
tion at regular intervals, together with the profitable gossip of the literary world and per- 


sonalia relating to authors. 


Two carloads of manuscripts, books and 
valuables taken by the Russians when Muk- 
den, the ancient capital of Manchuria, was 
looted ”’ have just arrived at St. Petersburg. 

John Morley’s Life of Gladstone will not be 
Queen Victoria’s 
death has made possible the use of some docu- 
ments which in her lifetime were not avail- 
able. 

With the May Atlantic begins Miss Mary 


Johnston’s new serial, “Audrey.” Like her 


earlier romances the scene is laid in Virginia, 
but it is in the Virginia of the eighteenth cen- 
tury that this new heroine lives. 


Had the so called “ large type ”’ bill, recently 
proposed in the New York State legislature, 
prevailed, it would have been felt more se- 
verely by publishers of Bibles and prayer- 
books than by almost any other persons. 


Among the numerous visitors at the Congre- 
gational Book Store have been Booker T. Wash- 
ington and Charles F. Goss, author of Re- 
demption of David Corson, both of whom are 
as pleassnt to converse with as their books 
are to read. 


Irving Bacheller, author of Eben Holden, 
and Bertha Runkle, author of The Helmet of 
Navarre, were opponents recently in a debate 
at the Philadelphia Contemporary Club. Mr. 
Bacheller contended for realism in fiction, 
while Miss Runkle championed romanticism. 
“It is far easier to observe than to imagine,” 
she declared. ‘Observation means eyes in 
the head; imagination means eyes in the 
soul.” 

Dr. Storrs’s largest and most important lit- 
erary work, The Divine Origin of Christianity 
Indicated by Its Historical Effects, has been 
entirely out of print for some time. A new 
edition has just been issued by the Pilgrim 
Press. It contains a fine portrait of the au- 
thor, The same house has in preparation a 
volume of. Orations and Addresses by Dr. 
Storrs, which will include all of his most 
memorable addresses upon public themes, not, 
however, including sermons. 


The death of Gen. A. C. McClurg removes a 
prominent figure in the book world, the head 
of the largest book-distributing house in the 
west, if not in the country. He was educated 
as a lawyer but began work in Chicago asa 
bookstore clerk. He distinguished himself 
in the Civil War, was brevetted several times, 
marched with Sherman to the sea and was 
mustered out as brigadier-general, returning 
to his old occupation and eventually becom- 
ing the successful head of the Chicago firm 
of A. C. McClurg & Co. 


The plethora of money in some quarters was 
reflected in the prices paid at the recent sale 
by auction in Boston of Mr. F. W. French’s 
library. Competition between Boston and 
New York bibliophiles was intense, and prices 
ranged, at times, twenty-five or thirty-three 
per cent. higher than ever recorded before for 
publications of the Caxton Club, the Club of 
Odd Volumes, the Kelmscott Press and for 
early American books and engravings. Of 
course the superb bindings by the best Euro- 
pean and American binders account somewhat 
for the prices realized, but after discount is 
made for that fact it still remains true that the 
excess of money in the possession of some 
men today is finding outlet in elegant books 
and rare works of art. 


In the course of a New York winter there 
are many delightful little dinners in which 


book men constitute the chief element around 
the festive board, and in the season just closed 
there have been few more enjoyable gather- 
ings of this sort than that at the University 
Club last Monday evening, when Hamilton W. 
Mabie was the guest of honor. He has always 
been very popular in literary and professional 
circles in the metropolis and his many friends 
conceived the idea of signalizing his comple- 
tion of his book on Shakespeare as well as his 
appointment as lecturer at Johns Hopkins 
University by proffering him this dinner. 
Henry van Dyke, Henry Loomis Nelson, 
Francis Lynde Stetson and Mr. M. H. Mallory 
were prominent members of the committee 
which plammed and executed the affair. 


An enterprising publisher, strong in the be- 
lief that there may be considerable literary 
talent of whose possession their authors are 
unaware, is sending several hundred copies of 
The Sky Pilot to missionaries scattered over 
the West. He is also calling attention to the 
way in which a Toronto editor discovered 
Ralph Connor, who, as most persons now 
know, is Rev. Charles W. Gordon of Winni- 
peg. The theory behind this novel venture 
on the part of the publisher is that if Chris- 
tian men laboring in the out-of-the-way dis- 
tricts of this country will only put into proper 
literary form their observations and experi- 
ences, it will be for the world’s enrichment. 


It is certainly a notable fact that two of the 
greatest successes in fiction in recent times 
have been scored by two Presbyterian minis- 
ters. One used his eyes and his ears and his 
notebook when he was preaching to simple 
people in the vale of Drumtochty. The other, 
as he went on Christ’s errands up the foot- 
hills of the Rocky Mountains and down into 
such lovely gorges as “‘Gwenn’s cafion,”’ ac- 
cumulated in his turn material that is now 
spread abroad to the ends of the earth in 
Black Rock, which has nearly reached the 
two hundred thousand mark in circulation, 
and in Sky Pilot, of which eighty thousand 
copies have been sold. These men did not 
know what a storehouse of literary material 
they possessed until Robertson Nicoll, through 
his gentle and persistent persuasion, trans- 
formed John Watson into Ian Maclaren and 
the editor of The Toronto Westminster im- 
mortalized Charles Gordon as Ralph Connor. 
So, then, ministerial brethren, laboring in 
Weighback, Dakota, or in Bordertown, Maine, 
look about you and think of the outside world 
hungering for tales warm with human feel- 
ing and keyed to a high moral note. 


WHAT MINISTERS ARE READING 


The volumes most called for by ministers 
visiting the Congregational Book Store just 
now are: 

The Life of Phillips Brooks. 

Life and Literature of the Ancient Hebrews, by 
Dr. Lyman Abbott. 

Jesus Christ and the Social Question, by Prof. 
Francis G. Peabody. 

Modern Criticism and the Preaching of the Old 
Testament, by Dr. George Adam Smith. 

The New Epoch for Faith, by Dr. George Gordon. 

Reconstruction in Theology, by Prof. H. C. King. 

The Trend of the Centuries, by Dr. A. W. Archi- 
bald. 

With Christ at Sea, by Frank T. Bullen. 


Books on psychology attract much atten. 
tion, and every minister who has not read 
Starbuck’s Psychology of Religion and Coe’s 
Spiritual Life seems to have them on his list 
for early attention. This indicates the pas- 
tor’s interest in the scientist’s view of conver- 
sion during the adolescent period. 
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From the Lakes to the Pacific 


Consulting State Editors: Ohio, Sec. J. G. Fraser, D.D.; Michigan, Rev. Nehemiah Boynton, D.D.; Wisconsin, Rev. J. H. 
Chandler; Minnesota, Rev. R. P. Herrick; Colorado, Utah and Wyoming, Rev. D. N. Beach, D.D.; Washington, 
Rev. E. L. Smith; California, Prof. C. S. Nash, D.D. 


We inaugurate this week a special department of Western news and comment. 


The Congregationalist, though published in the 


East, has always sought to serve all sections of the country. For years it has maintained in Chicago a Western editor, whose weekly 
letters have been an important feature of the paper. It proposes now to supplement the budget of news from this great center of Con- 
gregationalism with a page or two each week, whose range of vision shall include the various fields of denominational and Chris- 
tian activities from Ohio to California. Representative pastors in important Western centers have consented to act as consulting 
editors for their respective states, and their names printed herewith are a guarantee that their sections will have satisfactory spokes. 


men in the columns of the paper. 


We hope thus to impart a genuine Western flavom to these pages and make them valuable and 


interesting not alone to the West itself, but to New England and to other sections of this vast country. Such interchange of news 


and opinion is needed to bring us all together in one strong and harmonious fellowship. 


Congregational Washington 


That is to say, Washington State from the 
Congregational standpoint. No denomination 
can give better account of its work since 1865, 
when our first church was organjzed at Walla 
Walla, than can ours. It must be considered, 
however, that the stream of incoming popula- 
tion is bound to bring more members of other 
denominations than of our own, since we are 
small among the tribes, and our growth has 
been due somewhat to our ability to unite peo- 
ple of all denominations in Christian work in 
a community until such time as their own 
should be established there. The character 
of our work and the standard of culture and 
training maintained in our ministry have 
been, and will always be, important factors in 
our growth. 

We have 126 churches today, with 6,290 
members—a gain in five years of thirteen 
churches and 1,000 members. This is smaller 
than it would be had not the hard times made 
the past five years a period of decided anti- 
expansion in the number of churches. 

Of churches supplied with pastors nine are 
self-supporting. It will probably be many 
years before Washington can follow the noble 
example of California and become independ- 
ent of missionary aid, but this subject is agi- 
tated more constantly at associations and be- 
fore the churches than any other. And not 
only state self-support, but the assumption of 
their own burdens by individual churches, 
that the missionary money now received by 
them may be liberated for use in more needy 
districts. The next decade ought to see far 
more progress in this line than the past one 
has seen. ; 

An important event in the near future will 
be the coming, May 1, of Rev. W. W. Scudder 
from Alameda, Cal., to act as superintendent 
for the C. H. M.S. Mr. Seudder has had con- 
stant experience upon home missionary com- 
mittees in California during the past fifteen 
years while building up a strong church at 
Alameda. There has been no other comment 
than “just the man” since he was first men- 
tioned in connection with the superintend- 
ency. The state is united and enthusiastic 
over his coming. 

The presence of Dr. J. D. Kingsbury of the 
C. H. M. S. executive committee and Mrs. 
Kingsbury for the past four months has been 
a source of great satisfaction, and will do 
much good. The committee will have one 
man, at least, at their table in New York who 
has an accurate and minute knowledge of the 
needs and conditions of a home missionary 
state. More of such extended visits to the 
battle line from those who direct the action 
would be helpful. Dr. Kingsbury has talked 
on Cuba at the Puget Sound Congregational 
Club, preached ordination sermons, adjusted 
church tangles, made long trips by boat and 
train, and seen every phase of the work at 
close quarters. : 

Tacoma, First, has just installed as perma- 
nent pastor Rev. E. T. Ford, formerly of 
Harwichport, Mass. He has been with the 
church nearly a year already and it has pro- 


gressed in all ways. There is a large oppor- 
tunity before this church and its scholarly 
pastor. Among those taking part in the serv. 
ices of installation were two classmates of 
Mr. Ford at Yale, now his neighbors in the 
pastorate. E. L. 8. 


A Sociological Leader in Wyoming 


Though President Gates has been with First 
Church, Cheyenne, hardly more than three 
months, the promise of his early pastoral 





work and of his years as head of Iowa College 
has materialized signally. He has already 
definitely affected for.good the mercurial, in- 
tense, high-spirited life of our American high- 
lands. I do not allude now to his strong 
preaching in Denver on living issues; nor to 
his memorable Lincoln’s Day address under the 
auspices of the Men’s Club of Denver, First, 
when the far-reaching political and sociologi- 
cal meanings of the great emancipator’s life 
were impressively indicated ; but to two large 
deeds for Cheyenne and Wyoming. 

Wyoming enjoyed the unhappy distinction 
of being the only state in the Union which 
legitimatized gambling. There was a healthy 
indignation about this, particularly in some 
Cheyenne churches. Some of the Cheyenne 
ministers, especially, had done much toward 
toning up public sentiment. When their 
ranks were augmented by President Gates, 
speaking- Sunday by Sunday to the judges, 
Federal officers and political leaders whom 
First Church includes in its congregation, 
they took fresh courage and accorded him the 
leadership he was so eminently qualified to 
exercise. A great mass meeting was held, 
with the legislature largely in attendance. 
There was also straight preaching in the 
churches. Dr. Gates knew the possible cost 
of a radical stand in his own pulpit, and be- 
gan his sermon on the iniquity of gambling 
by saying that, highly desirable as he counted 
the good opinion of his people, it was even 
more desirable that he should continue to 
respect himself. 


No one supposed that one legislative cam- 
paign would effect the desired result, but it 
did. The obnoxious statute is expunged. An 
aroused, informed and concentrated public 
conscience did it. The sagacity of the leader- 
ership appears in this incident: 

On the eve of the critical vote the leaders of 
the dominant party approached Dr. Gates’s 
committee with this query: “If we do our 
best to repeal and fail, it will not be charged 
against the party, will it?’’ The committee 
asked a few moments for private conference 
and returning propounded this dilemma: 
“Gentlemen, if you see fit to ignore this great 
question, you do it at your party’s peril. If, 
on the other hand, representing, as you do, 
fifty-seven out of the sixty votes in this assem- 
bly, you undertake to rescind and are not 
strong enough, we shall know where to look 
for strength next time.” This did the busi- 
ness. The telegraph wires between Cheyenne, 
Washington and elsewhere burned all night, 
and practical politics were wedded to ideal 
politics the next day. ~ 

The great Union Pacific shops are at Chey- 
enne, with their hundreds of employees. The 
saloon is about the only attractive public place 
for the men. The present Union Pacific man- 
agement is liberal-minded toward its help, 
and apparently something was in prospect for 
Cheyenne on the City of Pullman order. Dr. 
Gates took advantage of this opportunity, 
made a journey to Omaha, pledged himself 
with the Union Pacific management to give 
himself, body and soul, to their movement, if 
only it were along wise sociological lines and 
did not repeat the shortsightedness of other 
experiments that have failed. He was given 
a most cordial reception, his proposals re- 
ceived 2 hearty response and, while it would 
be premature to announce prospects definitely, 
Cheyenne may well be watched in the near 
future for a practical exhibition of applied 
Christianity. 

I venture extracts from a letter of Dr. Gates 
just at hand: 


The city and state haven’t begun to recover 
yet from their paralysis at the legislature’s 
passing that anti-gambling measure. Such a 
thing never happened in this state before. 
The gamblers and saloon men have had their 
way so long that they were utterly dazed at 
such an event. They have begun to wake up 
and are now anathematizing the preachers 
for interfering with their affairs. ‘“ Why don’t 
they mind their own business of ‘ preaching 
the pure gospel ’ and let ‘ business men’ alone ? 
Dr. —— [one of the liturgical clergy] never 
makes such a fool of himself! ” 


After describing a Personal Liberty League 
forming to prevent any more such “ fool legis- 
lation,” Dr. Gates adds: 


If only we can get the opposing forces 
“lined up,” the right can win, three to one. 
It is because the forces of righteousness will 
not work together that wrong has things its 
own way. The churches of Cheyenne never 
worked so harmoniously before, and hence 
were never so strong as now. It’s much more 
fun and more gospel to help each other than 


to be jealous of each other. 
D. N. B. 
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Educational Interests in Northern 
California 
THE STATE UNIVERSITY 


This institution is splendidly prosperous. 
Its new buildings will soon begin to rise. Its 
student body has grown 395 per cent. in the 
past ten years and now numbers over 2,300 in 
the academic colleges at Berkeley, besides 
g00 in the affiliated colleges in'San Francisco. 
Its teaching force comprises 125 at Berkeley 
and as many more in San Francisco. Presi- 
dent Wheeler has proved himself a wise and 
forceful administrator, a tactful and winning 
leader, with high ideals of young manhood 
and womanhood. The income of $400,000 is 
so inadequate that its classrooms are packed 
and many of its instructors underpaid. The 
legislature has just voted an extra appropria- 
tion of $250,000 for current expenses and a 
permanent addition of $100,000 a year. 

What the university is doing for the state 
appears from the fact that most of its 3,000 
students are residents therein. It has already 
thrown out a strong picket line into the 
Orient. It has sent twelve teachers to Manila, 
beginning with Professor Bernard Moses, a 
member of the Taft Commission. It will fur- 
nish a goodly fraction of the thousand teach- 
ers required there next year. Five Filipino 
boys, consigned with uncounted cash to the 
guardianship of President Wheeler, are now 
studying in a Berkeley preparatory school. 
Professor Fryer has organized the Chinese 
and Japanese students into an Oriental society 
for additional culture. China has already 
sent to the university its first lot of mandarins 
to learn Occidental civilization. In the Ha- 
waiian Islands the university is strongly rep- 
resented, and it is now dispatching six more 
graduates to join those already teaching in 
the wide-awake schools of Japan. This large 
and prophetic educational outreach across the 
Pacific is but one element in the total outgo 
from this coast. The feeling is urgent that 
the whole force of the coast, and particularly 
the Church of Christ, must make ready to 
meet a foreign opportunity of embarrassing 
extent. 

Religious conditions in and around the uni- 
versity are good and constantly improving. 
The Y. M. C. A. has a membership of 400, and 
the Y. W. C. A. of 300. More than 200 are en- 
rolled in regular courses for the study of the 
Bible and of missions. The weekly prayer 
meeting averages seventy-five. Meetings re- 
cently held by Mr. John R. Mott and others 
resulted in more than seventy conversions. 
College settlement work is carried on, com- 
prising clubs with about 250 members and 
classes in several forms of industry and cul- 
ture. The churches of the town reach a ma- 
jority of resident students. The president 
and faculty strongly favor the increase of re- 
ligious influence, themselves standing for the 
moral values of education and for the noblest 
type of character. Free access and welcome 
are given to all Christian work for these 
thousands of future leaders. The university 
of the Golden State is far from being a godless 
and destructive force. 


PACIFIC THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


The anniversary exercises, held April 8, 9, 
were unusually interesting, both in them- 
selves and as closing thirty years of residence 
on the present site. The banquet, now an an- 
nual feature, brought together eighty men of 
all walks in life. Rev. C. R. Brown presided 
over the speaking. The general theme, Pres- 
ent Emphasis and Tendencies in Theological 
Education, was treated under the following 
sub-topiecs: Thorough Intellectual Equipment, 
The Change in Preaching—Good Talking in 
the Pulpit, The Minister 32 Man Among Men, 
The Theological Seminary at a Great Center 
of Higher Education, The Minister’s Place in 
Social Movements, The Minister as a Reli- 
gious and Spiritual Force in the Community, 
Service of the Alumni to Their Seminary in 
View of Present Emphases and Tendencies. 


President McLean announced an addition of 
$80,000 to the permanent funds, $60,000 of this 
from a single donor. Fifty thousand dollars 
are to endow an annual lectureship, the in- 
come to be used in securing courses of lec- 
tures by distinguished men upon burning 
Christian themes, in publishing their lectures 
and in developing a select library germane to 
the lectures. 

At the graduation exercises the annual ad- 
dress, by President Stubbs of the University 
of Nevada, was a thoughtful and ringing ut- 
terance on Christianity a Battle, not a Dream. 
President McLean presented B. D. diplomas 
to the six graduates in a felicitous address. 
This degree was also conferred upon two 
alumni. A new feature was the communion 
service led by Professor Mooar and Rev. W. 
H. Cooke. The anniversary closed with an 
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evening of retrospect and farewell. Dr. 
Mooar read a charmingly humorous paper 
laden with tender reminiscences. Dr. W. C. 
Pond, for thirty years secretary of the board 
of trustees, told of the financial campaign 
which saved the seminary from extinction. 
Rev. H. E. Jewett gave an account of Hop- 
kins Academy, for many years an adjunct of 
the seminary. 

Here ends the life on Seminary Hill in Oak- 
land, to which it is believed the institution 
was no more truly led in 1871 than it is led in 
1901 to Berkeley and the University of Cali- 
fornia.- The removal will be completed this 
summer. The seminary will open its next 
term Aug. 20, in its own building, within 200 
feet of the university grounds and within five 
minutes’ walk of all university advantages. 

©. 8. N. 





Chicago and the Interior 


What Have We Left of the Gospels 

Nothing whateyer that is trustworthy, if the 
conclusions ef Dr. Abbott of England and 
Professor Schmiedel, authors of the article on 
the Gospels in the Encyclopedia Biblia, are to 
be received. A paper reviewing these conclu- 
sions was read at the Ministers’ Meeting 
Monday morning by Dr. J. A. Adams, which 
criticised them severely and set forth the con- 
-sequences of accepting them. The paper was 
warmly received by the ministers present, 
who with few exceptions agreed with its 
writer in the positions he assumed. Both Dr. 
Abbott and Professor Schmiedel seem to have 
gone to the extreme limits of radical criticism 
and thus to have rendered it impossible for 
conservative scholars, critical though they 
themselves may be, to follow them. At this 
meeting a minute of respect for Dr. Loba and 
of good wishes for him while on his mission 
to India, prepared and read by Dr. Gilbert, 
was adopted by a rising vote. 


Anniversary at Lincoln Park 

Last Sunday was the thirty-fourth anniver- 
sary of the organization of the Lincoln Park 
Church and the tenth of the pastorate of Dr. 
David Beaton. The church began as a mis- 
sion of the New England. During the pastor- 
ate of Rev. Burke F. Leavitt it completed its 
house of worship, gathered a large Sunday 
school and received many additions. Changes 
in the neighborhood compelled it to seek 
another and its present location, where it 
owns a fine lot on which a convenient and 
tasteful chapel has been erected. The prop- 
erty is certainly worth $30,000 and is unin- 
cumbered. As soon as the congregation can 
see its way clear to do so, it will build an 
audience-room and leave the chapel free for 
Sunday school and social purposes. Sunday 
morning the pastor preached a sermon on the 
topic, “Forward with Christ,” and in the 
evening, in spite of the storm, the room was 
crowded to hear Dr. Gunsaulus. Friday even- 
ing a reception was given Dr. Beaton, at- 
tended by many friends from a distance, and 
at which an address representing the fellow- 
ship of the churches was made by Rev. W. B. 
Thorp. 


A Fortunate Escape 

We congratulate our friends of The Advance 
on their escape from injury, even to their of- 
fice, from the fall of an iron tank on the roof 
of the building they occupy. The accident 
occurred Sunday, when the building was com- 
paratively empty. Only two or three persons 
were hurt, and, so far as reported, neither of 
them seriously. The tank had been recently 
set up in connection with a sprinkling appara- 
tus for security against fire, and was supposed 
to be entirely safe. No one is accused of 
carelessness. Perhaps the high winds which 
prevailed on Sunday may have caused it to vi- 
brate and thus have weakened its supports. 
At any rate, it crashed through six stories, 
cutting off the joists as if they had been pa- 


per, but without breaking any of the larger 
beams of the building or disturbing the walls. 
Every room through which the tank passed, 
during the week was full of people, who, had 
they been in their accustomed places, could 
not have escaped with their lives. The offices 
of The Advance are on the Franklin Street 
side of the building and were not injured in the 
least. 


The Central Church 

After next Sunday Dr. Gunsaulus will meet 
his congregation in *“Studebaker Hall. Al- 
though the size of the hall is insufficient to 
accommodate the people who wish to hear 
him, it is the best room which can at present 
be secured. Probably in the autumn some 
arrangement will be made by which the Audi- 
torium can be used, or enough of it to seat 
comfortably an audience of 3,500. Central 
Music Hall has been crowded all winter, peo- 
ple standing in the foyer and, so far as al- 
lowed, in the aisles. The universal testimony 
is that Dr. Gunsaulus was never preaching 
better than now or reaching more people. 


Testimony to a Retiring Pastor 

After a little more than four years’ service, 
Rev. H. T. Sell has decided to leave the Cov- 
enant Church and for a time, at least, devote 
himself to literary work. He does not intend 
to withdraw from the pastorate, is ready to 
supply as opportunity offers and to accept an- 
other field in the course of a few months. 


-Last week his friends, at a farewell reception, 


presented him an elegant oak office desk con- 
taining, on a solid silver plate, an inscription 
expressive of regard and esteem. During Mr. 
Sell’s pastorate debts have been paid, the 
house of worship greatly improved, congrega- 
tions increased and large numbers received 
into the fellowship of the church. 


A Decade of Work 

April 14 completed ten years of the hardest 
kind of work by Dr. D. F. Fox of the Califor- 
nia Avenue Church. On that day twenty- 
three were welcomed to fellowship, and in the 
evening Dr. Gunsaulus preached a stirring 
sermon on the Burning Heart. During this 
pastorate the church has grown from a sim- 
ple mission to a strong, self-supporting ag- 
gressive body. It has a fine property, slightly 
encumbered, a superb location, an enthusi- 
astic membership and a pastor whose sermons 
are eloquent, Scriptural, instructive and per- 
suasive. 


Chicago, April 27. FRANKLIN. 





The Buffalo exposition, which opens this 
week, will be open in part and closed in part 
on Sundays. All features will be closed until 
1 p. M., and for the remainder of the day there 
will be accessible only the more educational 
and uplifting exhibits, the Midway and the 
amusement features being closed all day. 
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Life and Work of the Churches 


Quincy’s Benefactor | 


tendency to interpret him in terms of father- 


| hood, no fact is more apparent than the influ- 


In these days, when millions are flowing into | ence of the evolutionary philosophy on theo- 


the coffers of educational institutions, it is 
refreshing to chronicle the gifts of a rich man 
for the local church. May the Carnegie spirit 
prove contagious, and many more of our 
wealthy men escape the dreaded “ disgrace of 
dying rich.” But the wonder is that so few 
public benefactors recognize the value of the 
church as an institution of all around superi- 
ority to many objects so richly endowed. Be- 
lieving the time near at hand when its power- 
fal and far-reaching influence shall receive 
the financial consideration it deserves, we call 
attention to one who has made a discovery 
and is setting a worthy example. 

Mr. Henry H. Faxon, whose reputation as 
a temperance leader and advocate of good cit- 
izenship is national, recently sent to each of 
the twenty-three churches of Quincy, Mass., 
a hundred dollar check. The note accompany- 
ing the gift indicates that it is to be expended 
“* as the pastor and parish committee may deem 
wise in promoting the moral, spiritual, social 
and political welfare of the people of this his- 
toric city.” 

Mr. Faxon considers the church his strong- 
est and most practical ally in suppressing 
civic unrighteousness and in maintaining the 
city’s brilliant record of twenty years without 


_ a saloon. He is a Unitarian, a successful 


business man and strongly practical. For 
years he has made contributions to the 
churches, and looks upon them as the most 
powerful factor for reform in the community. 
Having given more than $150,000 for the cause 
of good citizenship in the past twenty years, 
his recognition of the church is significant. 
His benefaction is noted at length for three 
reasons. That other wealthy men may do like- 
wise; that the churches may prove themselves 
worthy of large gifts by sterling, straightfor- 
ward, aggressive work for civic righteousness ; 
because seven of the twenty-three beneficia- 
ries were Congregational churches. 
NORFOLK. 


New Jersey Churches Meet in 
Baltimore 


The New Jersey Association held its an- 
nual meeting, April 23-25, with the Associate 
Church, Baltimore, Md., Rev. Oliver Huckel, 
pastor. Hon. M. E. Gates, LL. D., made an 
ideal moderator. : 

Reports show that the churches have not 
been uninfluenced by healthy growth else- 
where. Marked gains on confession, in- 
creased benevolences and fewer pastoral 
changes are prominent features. 

The venerable Dr. B. F. Bradford, despite 
his eighty odd summers, preaehed a sermon 
so strong and eloquent as to call for perma- 
nent form. 

The program was unusually rich and strong, 
its central theme being The Gospel Emphasis 
for the Twentieth Century, .to various phases 
of which contribution was made by such well- 
known men as Cardinal Gibbons, Bishop 
Paret, President Rankin, Dr. A. H. Bradford, 
Dean Griffin, Editor Ward and others. 

Rev. A. W. Vernon spoke on the empha- 
sis in Bible study, developing beautifully 
Martineau’s idea that because the Bible is a 
book of life rather than doctrine it must be 
approached with sympathy for the human 
rather than awe of the divine. Sympathy, 
not logic, must be the interpreter. They who 
enter most fully into the experiences of the 
Biblical writers can derive most help from 
them. 

Speaking of emphasis in theological thought, 
Dr. Bradford said the present is a broadening 
era in this field. Men are asking not alone 
the Bible, but the universe and humanity to 
become interpreters of God. Except for the 


logical thought. Apart from the question of 
the truth of this theory, its influence on men’s 
thought of God is tremendous. It has given 
us the doctrine of an immanent God as never 
before, has furnished philosophical ground 
for the brotherhood of man. If it does not ac- 
count for the person of Christ, it is at least 
leading men to see that the difference between 
him and other men is not one of nature but of 
distance. It does not, as some assert, mini- 
mize sin. If men do not feel as deeply the 
awfulness of sin, secularism, not evolution, is 
the cause. The contribution of the new phi- 
losophy to the hope of the future should com- 
mend it as the handmaid of religion. 

Stirring addresses on the emphasis in mis. 
sions were made by Rev. G. L. Hanscom and 
Dr. C. C. Creegan, who showed that in spite 
of recent calumnies the world has never had 
finer examples of the heroic than in the lives 
of missionaries of today. 

In treating the place of the child in religious 
thought, Rev. F. W. Hodgdon made an ear- 
nest plea for improved methods in Sunday 
school work. If the Sunday school is made 
necessary by the parents’ neglect of the di- 
vinely imposed duty to educate the child mor- 
ally and religiously, no expense must be 
spared to apply the best pedagogical methods. 
Reaching and Using Men was the subject of 
a helpful address by Rev. M. Ross Fishburn. 

Dean Griffin of Johns Hopkins, in consider- 
ing the emphasis in personal life, warned 
against the danger to which liberal education 
is exposed by the growing materialism of 
modern society. Utilitarianism must not be 
permitted to stifle spiritual ideals in educa- 
tional life. Entering into Personal Conscious- 
ness with Christ was President Rankin’s plan 
for becoming sharers in his power. 

Three addresses were made on The Empha- 
sis in the Relation of the Church and the 
World. Dr. C. H. Richards spoke on The 
New Evangelism, which calls for the unfetter- 
ing of the gospel and the broadening of the 
idea of redemption. Dr. L. W. Bacon, on 
The Revival of Civic Righteousness, con- 
tended that the only hope of deliverance from 
government by ring politics is in the good old 
system of election by majority only. 

The Church in Social Betterment was as- 
signed to Rev. J. L. Scudder. He claimed that 
the church that is uninterested in sociological 
problems is regarded today by the working- 
man as the vermiform appendix of the plutoc- 
racy. To reach the multitude our interests 
must be sociological as well as theological. 

One session was devoted to the Reunion of 
Christendom. Cardinal Gibbons’s represen- 
tative, detained by illness, sent a paper pre- 
senting the Roman Catholic position. A sen- 
tence reflects the cardinal’s solution of the 
present disunion: “In separation from the 
see of St. Peter, the center of Catholic unity,” 
he says, “I see only discord.” 

The Anglo-Catholic Position was set forth 
by the genial Bishop Paret of Maryland ina 
beautiful spirit. He cannot see that any- 
thing is accomplished by federation. More 
than a spiritual unity is needed. True, the 
life is the main thing, yet God usually asso- 
ciates life with outer form. Hence, even if 
the episcopate be only a formal thing, yet it is 
a necessary form; and, since already four- 
fifths of all Christians recognize bishops in 
some sense, it is not too much to say that, 
standing midway between the papacy and in- 
dependency, the Episcopal idea offers the 
most reasonable meeting place for Christen- 
dom. 

Dr. W. H. Ward spoke for the Congrega- 
tional plan. Christianity is a thing of the 
spirit, not of form. However important other 
things may be, none are essential to Christian- 


ity except that men love God and follow Christ, 
At present those who so love God and follow 
Christ are disunited; only by mutual toler. 
ance can discord be removed. All who follow 
Christ should be in some church and should 
be recognized ‘and fellowshiped by all other 
churches. When this is realized the reunion 
of Christendom will become a fact. J. 0. J. 


Rural Evangelization 


Last November forty pastors of various de- 
nominations met at Northfield, Mass., to study 
the probiems of church life in the country, 
They agreed upon a schedule of questions coy- 
ering social and economic, as well as religious 
conditions. With these the group has made a 
study of fifty representative New England 
towns. The results are now in the hands of 
Dr. C. I. Scofield for classification and tabula- 
tion. 

Before issuing any bulletin, however, he 
calls upon ministers of rural New England 
parishes to send him answers to this question, 
What proportion of your average Sunday con- 
gregation comes from a distance greater than 
one and a half miles? Dr. Scofield forecasts 
some surprises as the outcome of this study. 
The reports to be published will be awaited 
with interest. 


From Brooklyn and Manhattan 
THE MINISTER’S HANDICAPS 


At the April meeting of the Brooklyn Con- 
gregational Club, Dr. Thomas Hall of Union 
Seminary, Dr. McConnell of Holy Trinity 
Episcopal Church, and Mr. Z. S. Holbrook of 
Boston spoke on New Difficulties in Preaching. 
Dr. Hall said that they are chiefly old ones 
under new names, though he specified one not 
felt by the preachers of a generation or two 
ago—the inability to present a subject in the 
twenty or twenty-five minutes now given to the 
sermon. “It is almost impossible,” said the 
speaker, “‘to get the young men of the day to 
listen to religious truths. They are too busy 
in trade to take much interest in such things. 
Another difficulty of the preacher is institu- 
tional Christianity. This, left to itself, will 
become dead and stupid, and needs the pro- 
phetic voice to rouse it into activity.” Dr. 
McConnell said that one of the greatest diffi, 
culties is the lack of hearers. In the past- 
the preacher was sure of an audience, but 
now the average minister approaches his 
church on Sundays in fear and trembling. In 
the older times public opinion forced the peo- 
ple into the churches, but the preachers lack 
that help today. Mr. Holbrook spoke humor- 
ously, from the layman’s point of view, say- 
ing that in his opinion one reason why preach- 
ers find difficulties is that they talk over the 
heads of their congregations and are fond of 
scoring wealthy men. Officers for next year 
were elected, Dr. G. F. Brush of Central 
Church succeeding Dr. Ingersoll as president. 


A RECKLESS DIAGNOSIS 


A sad mistake that makes one wonder 
whether our ambulance service is all that we 
like to think it occurred the other day when a 
surgeon attached to the New York Hospital 
announced that Mrs. Frederick W. Bennett, 
who had fallen helpless in front of the Fifth 
Avenue Hotel, was suffering from over-indul- 
gence in intoxicating liquor and refused to 
take her to the hospital. Though the police- 
man stationed at the crossing did not agree 
with the diagnosis of the surgeon, he had to 
accept his decision, and as Mrs. Bennett was 
unconscious there was nothing to do but take 
her to the police station asa “drunk.” The 
police matron at the station, however, insisted 
on an ambulance being again called and when 
it came, in charge of the same surgeon as be- 
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fore, the latter was persuaded to take the 
woman to the hospital. She died the follow- 
ing day from apoplexy. Mrs. Bennett was a 
prominent woman in Dr. Kent’s Lewis Ave- 
nue Church, Brooklyn, and that any one 
should have for a moment thought her guilty 
of drinking intoxicants is an absurdity. She 
has been under the care of a physician for 
some time, and it is the opinion of her friends 
that, had she received proper care at the time 
of her last attack, her life might have been 


saved. 
’ MARK TWAIN SCORED 
At last week’s meeting of the New York 
Clerical Union Mr. Samuel M. Clemens was 
talked about in a way that ought to have 
made his ears burn, if the popular supersti- 
tion betrue. President Spaulding commented 
severely on Mark Twain’s refusal to retract 
the statements which he had made about the 
reputed looting in China sanctioned by Dr. 
Ament, though the story on which he had 
based his statements had been shown to be 
false. Dr. Creegan of the American Board 
said that he had always respected Mr. Clem- 
ens as an author, and that he should not have 
thought it possible for a man of his caliber to 
have been guilty of such a charge. Continu- 
ing, Dr. Creegan told of the bravery of Dr. 
Ament at the time of the siege of the lega- 
tions, showed that all his acts had met with 
the approval of Minister Conger, and that the 
fact that neither he in New York, nor Mr. 
Frear in San Francisco, has been called upon 
to pay duty on material brought by the mis- 
sionaries from China is sufficient proof that 
looting has not been indulgedin. oo. N. A. 


A Growing California Church 


First Church, Oakland, received sixty-one 
members on Easter Sunday. Forty-four came 
on confession. More than thirty of these 
were young people, most of them from the 
Sunday sehool. This large ingathering is due 
mainly to a concerted use of decision day in 
the Sunday school. Officers and teachers had 
prepared earnestly for this, and in some 
classes the whole hour was given up to it. 
Recent midweek prayer meetings have con- 
sidered great books, great hymns, great ser- 
mons and great men “that have helped me.” 
An occasional meeting uses some less directly 
spiritual subject, with a speaker from beyond 
the chureb. The pastor continued through 
three winter months his course, begun last 
year, on the books of the Bible. He has had 
a catechetical class for children and-a class for 
the further instruction of young people re- 
cently admitted to the church. He has re- 
peated to a crowded house a magnificent 
address on Abraham Lincoln, the Greatest 
Man of the Century, an address pronounced 
a masterly oratorical effort as originally de- 
livered to the Unitarian Club of San Fran- 
cisco. The pulpit of this church is steadily 
growing stronger and reaching a larger pub- 
lic. And Mr. Brown’s lectures on Christian 
Ethics at Stanford University, now in prog- 
Tess, are no less successful than last year. 

0. 8. N. 


The Churches of North Texas 
Convene 


This association met with the First Church, 
Palestine, April 2-4. Gospel street meetings 
were held every night before the regular serv- 
ices. The retiring moderator, Rev. W. Irving 
Carroll, being detained by illness in his fam- 
ily, the opening sermon was preached by Rev. 
George P. Hauser: The general theme of ad- 
dresses and Bible readings was The Church 
of Christ. Rev. G. P. Hauser, the incoming 
moderator, made an address upon Its Divine 
Origin, Rev. H. N. Smith of Cleburne on Its 
Human Constitution. Its Mission was set 
forth by Rev. J. C. Calhoun, Its Message 
voiced by Rev. T. C. Horton. The Pastor as 
Adviser and Friend was considered by Rev. 
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Luther Rees, As a Citizen by Rev. B. H. 
Greathouse (Methodist). Rev. T. C. Horton 
conducted noon gospel services at the railroad 
shops. Rev. J. C. Huntington presented the 
work of the Sunday-School Society and Rev. 
Luther Rees that of the Home Missionary So- 
ciety. Rey. J. S. Murphy talked on Church 
Finances. 

The Women’s Work was presented by Mrs. 
S. M. Sloan, who speaks from wide experi- 
ence. Messrs. H. A. Kuhl, F. Campbell, 
J. West and A. F. P. Kirchner were licensed 
to preach. , 

The association was royally entertained by 
the Palestine church. The October meeting 
will be held in Dallas. 


Congrtegationalism in New Mexico 


The eighteenth annual meeting of the New 
Mexico Association was held at Albuquerque, 
April 1,2. Rev. J. H. Heald was moderator. 

Reports from the churches and schools 
proved a most interesting feature. The Albu- 
querque church, the strongest in the territory, 
is enthusiastic over its pastor, Rev. W. J. 
Marsh, who has been there for only six 
months. White Oaks is also rejoicing in a 
new pastor (Rev. Mr. Miller) after nearly a 
year without one. Gallup is pastorless. The 
Education Society is sustaining six schools 
with twelve teachers for Mexicans in rural 
parts of thé territory, all but one of which 
were represented. The society is to be con- 
gratulated on the personnel of its workers. 
They are women of culture and character, and 
are doing heroic work on one of the most diffi- 
cult fields in the world. The reports by 
teachers of the schools at Atrisco, Cabezon, 
Barelas, Cubero, San Mateo and San Rafael 
were of thrilling interest and would have been 
a revelation to those not acquainted with the 
remarkable work these devoted women are 
doing for the uplifting of our Spanish speak- 
ing population. Our veteran missionary, Mrs. 
L. A. Collins, read a timely paper on Some 
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Things Congregationalists Should Do for New 
Mexico. Then came a paper on Spiritual Ex- 
pansion by Rev. Mary J. Borden, and a sym- 
posium on a Century of Progress by Rev. 
W. J. Marsh and Professors Norman and 
Hodgin of the university. The association 
sermon was preached by Rev. J. H. Heald on 
The Things Which Cannot Be Shaken. 

The general theme, Christian Service, was 
well presented in its various phases by Misses 
Lamson and Moore and Rev. J. M. Moya, our 
efficient Mexican pastor at Atrisco. At the 
meeting of the Woman’s Home Missionary 
Union the addresses by Mrs. Heald and Miss 
DeBusk of San Rafael and Miss Sherwin of 
San Mateo and the original story by Mrs. 
H. B. Winston were wonderfully true to Mexi- 
can life. 

A vesper communion service was held, the 
first occasion of the sort many of our isolated 
workers have had during the year. An in- 
structive lecture by Rev. F. G. Blanshard on 
From Scrooby to Plymouth Rock closed a 
most interesting meeting. 

The hospitality of the Albuquerque church 
is generous, and the association voted to ac- 
cept its hearty invitation to meet there again 
next year, that being the only place accessible 
to all our workers. J. H. H. 


Among the Seminaries 


ANDOVER.—Those who have doubted the 
permanency of the seminary’s present location 
may give up their fears or hopes for at least 
several years to come. Following the action 
of the trustees some months ago in deciding 
that the seminary shall remain where it is, 
improvements have been going forward in the 
buildings. The work of decorating Bartlett 
Chapel is nearly completed and the rooms 
present an extremely attractive appearance. 
Other changes are projected in the dormitories 
for the coming summer but the details are not 
yet arranged. One other prospective gain in 














ROYAL Baking 


Powder is indispen- 
sable to. the preparation of the finest 
cake, hot-breads, rolls and mufhns. 


Housekeepers are sometimes importuned to 
buy other powders because they are “ cheap.” 

Housekeepers should stop and think. If such 
powders are lower priced, are they not inferior ? 

Is it economy to spoil your digestion to save 


a few pennies? 


The ‘Royal Baker and Pastry 
Cook ’’ — containing over 800 most 
practical and valuable cooking re- 
ceipts— free to every patron. Send 
postal card with your full address, 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 


Alum is usec! in some baking pow- 
ders and in most of the so-called 
phosphate powders, because it is 
cheap, and makes a cheaper powder. 
But alum isa corrosive poison which, 
taken in food, acts injuriously upon 
the stomach, liver and kidneys. 


100 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK. 
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a material way may be mentioned. In the 
splendid gymnasium immediately to be erected 
by Phillips Academy lockers are to be pro- 
vided for the seminary students, who will thus 
share its privileges. 

The difficulty of filling permanently the 
vacancies in the faculty is delaying the ap- 
pearance of the annual catalogue. It is ex- 
pected that before June 1 some announcements 
on this head can be made. 

Dr. Daniel Merriman of Worcester has just 
completed the course of lectures in pastoral 
theology, marking the close of a very pleas- 
ant confiection with his class by presenting 
each member with a copy of the Life and Let- 
ters of Phillips Brooks. Rev. H. W. Stebbins 
of the class of 1882 is giving a series of lec- 
tures on The Institutional Environment of 
the Church. He is eminently qualified to 
speak on this theme, having been studying 
social conditions here and abroad ever since 
he became interested in the subject while in 
the seminary. The two lectures given thus 
far have been of great interest and value. 
Another alumnus to return to address us is Dr. 
S. W. Dike, who read a paper on Some Oppor- 
tunities of the Congregational Church. 

The Senior Class, in all six members, is to 
contribute two to the foreign missionary field. 
Henry J. Bennett of Harvard, ’98, has received 
his appointment from the American Board to 
Japan. Edward F. Carey of the University 
of Michigan, ’98, has received an appointment 
from the Board to Euphrates College in Har- 
poot, Turkey. Throughout the year the inter- 
est in missions has been general. Mission 
work at home and abroad has been the main 
theme of the addresses before the Society of 
Inquiry, and the study class in missionary bi- 
ography, gotten up among the students, has 
had an average attendance of ten. L. 


Record of the Week 


Calls 


ALLEN, FRED. H., to continue at Rockland, Mass., 
where he has been since 1895. Accepts. The 
citizens tothe number of 550 signed a request that 
Mr. Allen remgin. 

BAILEY, NELSON M., First Ch., Wells, Me., to 
Brooksville. Accepts. 

Brown, JAS. M., Keystone, 8.D., to Guernsey, 
Wyo. Accepts. 

CULLENS, ARCHIBALD, Steuben, Me., to Winthrop. 
Accepts. 

DANFORTH, J. ROMEYN, St. Albans, Vt., to High 
St. Ch., Auburn, Me. 

— HOWELL, Sharon, Wis., to Shenandoah, 

a. 

GRANT, W. LEE, Oberlin Sem., to Dowagiac, Mich. 
Accepts. 

GRUPE, FRED W., to remain another year at 
Upland and Campbell, Neb. Accepts. 

HALE, MoRTON W., Lincoln, Vt., not called to 
Weybridge. 

HARLOW, SAw’L A., formerly of W. Boylston, Mass., 
to Grafton. 

HUMPHREYS, OLIVER M., to Keck and Silver Creek, 
Io. Accepts, and is at work. 

KENT, LAURENCE G., Emmetsburg, Io.,to Le Mars. 

LARSON, ANTON R., Yale Sem., to Omena, Mich. 

McLEAN, THOS. D., Milltown, N. B., to Union Ch., 
Ludlow, Mass. 

MASON, JAS. D., Nora Springs, Io., te Forest City. 
Accepts. 


’ NEWLANDS, Rop’t W., Stillman Valley, IIl., to 


Cheshire, Ct. Accepts 

Noyce, GEo. T., Brunswick, Neb., to Wilcox, 
Freewater and Hildreth. 

OXLEY, CHAS. G., to the permanent pastorate at 
Woden, Io., where he has supplied for a year. 

PERKINS, MRS. EvIzA B., toremain a third year at 
Clarks, Neb. Accepts. 

RICHARDS, JEHIBL 8., W. Brooksville, Me., to N. 
Yarmouth and also to Phippsburg. 

Roop, Joun 8., Moorhead, Minn., accepts call to 
Vine Ch., Minneapolis, beginning June 1. 

Rowe, Wo. H., Deer River and Denmark, N. Y., to 
Rodman. Accepts. 

SPANGLER, GEo. B., to remain a fourth year at 
Camp Creek and Minersville, Neb. 

TALMAGE, LUTHER C., to remain a third year at 
Bremen, Ind. 








For Sick Headache 


Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


Dr. H. J. WELLS, Nashville, Tenn., says: “It acts 
like a charm in all cases of sick headache and nerv- 
ous debility.” Gives quiet sleep. 


THING, MILO P. J., Stacyville, Io., to Lake Benton, 
Minn. 

WHEELER, CHAS. T., Pilgrim Ch., Pueblo, Col., to 
Southwest Tabernacle Ch., Kansas City, Mo. 

WILD, Miss LAuRA C., accepts call to Butler Ave. 
Ch., Lincoln, and Rokeby, Neb. 

WILcox, ABBOTT Y., Newark Valley, N. Y., to 
Presb. Ch., Dundee. Accepts. 

WILLIAMS, THOS, P., Winslow, Me., accepts call to 
Searsport. 


Ordinations and Installations 


Forp, EDWARD T.,é. Tacoma, Wn. Sermon, Rev. 8. 
M. Freeland; other parts, Kev. Messrs. Samuel 
Greene, £. L. Smith, J. T. Nichols and W. G. 
Olinger. 


Continued on page 723. 
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INDIVIDUALS or families who appreciate what. 
ever is best, most refined and elegant, as well as 
homelike, will be pleased with their entertainment 
at The Lenox, Boylston and Exeter Streets, Boston, 
under the management of Mr. Uriah Welch, for. 
merly of the famous St. Nicholas, New York, Rich. 
field Springs and other popular and successful hotels, 


A MAY DANGER‘—Moth-millers are in the air, 
One single moth can do $100 worth of damage if he 
is left undisturbed. Moth balls and camphor are 
well enough in their way, but the sure, easy and in. 
expensive method of fighting moths is to own one 
of the great cedar chests which are selling this 
week at very low prices at the Paine Furniture 
Warerooms. 








Humors Feed on Humors 


The Sooner. ou Get Rid of Them the Better. 








In the Spring there’s an effort of Nature to 


cleanse your system. 


You know this by the 


pimples and other eruptions on your face and 


body. 


Hood's Sarsaparilla taken in. the 


Spring «is as- 








sisted by this effort. 


Begin taking it at once. 


It thoroughly cleanses the system, gets into 
all its nooks and corners, removes all humors, 
and all unhealthy accumulations. 


Buy It 
Today 


“Two bottles of Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
stopped the breaking out of pimples on 
my face.”’ ALICE KNOWLTON, Box 15, 
Sharon Heights, Mass. 





Hood's Sarsaparilla promises to cure and Keeps the promise 





MOTH 





















TIME 


You insure your property against fire. 

You know what people would say of you if, by 
reason of neglect, you suffered a heavy loss. They 
would say you were not a good business man, and 
they would be letting your reputation down 
very easy at that. 

But the risk of fire is not half as great 
as the risk of moths in your furs, woolens 
and clothing. And one active, industrious 
moth can do a land-office business if he has 
a fair start. 

The easy and sure method is the cheapest 
in the end. That is the purchase of one of 


the following :— 


Paine Aromatic Cedar Chests, 27,600 cubic inches capacity; made of selected 
pieces of the most powerful of all Aromatic Cedars; paneled sides, extra stout 
hinges and lock, strong casters. Every chest warranted to retain its odor for 





many years. Sold only by us. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


RUGS, DRAPERIES, and FURNITURE, 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 











Wilson's 





Bronze Meta 
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7 For dividing church 
artitions -::" 
4 Sound-proof, air-ti; 
Made also with blackboard surface, A marvelous con- 
, easily operated, very durable. 


Outside Venetians 


ning blind and awning. Applied to any window, 

and elegant, so strong that storms camnen eat al 
Tapes. Last for years. Also! 

Venetians and Rolling: Steel Shutters. Men ion thin paper 


for free pamphlet. Jas, GODFREY WILSOV, 
Patentee and M'f’r, & W. 20th St., ‘New York 
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Life and Work of the Churches 


fContiousd from page 722.) 


Record of the Week 


HUETGREN, PETER, 0. Kewanee, Ill., March 19. 
Parts, Rev. Messrs. H. K. Painter, J. O. Emer- 
gon, R. K. Stetson and Deacon H. T. Lay. 

LATHROP, WM. G., 4. Shelton, Ct. Parts, Rev. 
Messrs. H. L. Slack, J.8. Ives, John De Peu and 

L. M. Keneston. 

an, EDWARD H., i. Dedham, Mass., April 24. 
sermon, Prof. M. W. Jacobus ; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. J. B. Seabury, C. M. Southgate and Drs. 
E. E. Strong, F. E. Clark and J. L. Withrow. 


Resignations 

BuRCH, HENRY H., Milford, Io., to become state 
§. S. missionary. 

CHAMPLIN, OLIVER P., Dwight, N. D. 

CoLLins, WM., Kincardine, Ont. 

DOANE, FRANK B., Cheney, Wn., after a four years’ 
pastorate. 

EMERSON, JAS. O., Buda, Ill. 

GREENE, EDWARD P., Lyman, Me., to take up 
other work. 

HatcH, Ex1as W., Corinth, Vt., and will retire to 
his farm in Danville, for the benefit of his health. 

KEesrE, DAviIpD L., Emmanuel Ch., Springfield, 
Mass., to take effect July 14. 

STEINER, DENNIS R., Olathe, Kan., and will live 
for the present at Fostoria, O 

TAYLOR, FREDERICK C., withdraws resignation at 
Second Ch., Hyde Park, Vt., and will take three 
months’ vacation. 


” Dismissions 
CHEVIS, ERNEST C., Medford, Minz., April 9. 


Churches Organized 
MADISON, WIS., PILGRIM CH., 23 April, 40 mem- 


bers. 
Licentiates 


PASCATAQUA ASSOCIATION, 
Small, Newington, N 


Stated Supplies 


BANDY, JOHN, Nebraska State University, at Eng- 
lish Ch., Germantown, for five months. 

= CuHAs. H., Chicago Sem., at La Crosse, 

nd. 

Busu, F. R., Chicago Sem., at Getchell and Lad- 
bury, N. D., for the summer. 

= ASAHEL L., at Weybridge, Vt., for a few 
weeks. 

DARLING, E. 8., Indianapolis, Ind., at Akeley, 
Minn., for six months. 

GRAVES, ARTHUR G., Chicago Sem.,at Brightwood 
Ch., Indianapolis, Ind. 

JONES, GEORGE M., Dartmouth College, called to 
supply at N. Troy, Vt., for six months. 

OWENS, EDMUND, at Suisun, Cal. 

Rounpy, RopNngy W., at Simonsville, Vt., for three 
months from June 23. 

TUTTLE, JOHN E., recently of Union Ch., Worces- 
ter, Mass., at Plymouth Ch., Denver, Col., during 
the absence of the pastor. 

VAN VALKENBURGH, H. CLIFFORD, Chicago Sem., 
at Lakota, N. D. 

Watt, Jas., at Kenmare, N. D. 

YAGER, GRANVILLE, Braintree, Mass., at Marsh- 
field Hills for the summer. 


American Board Personals 


CaREY, EDWARD F., Uuiyersity of Michigan and 
Andover Seminary, with Miss Lora G. Srmons, 
his siancée, have received appointment to the 
Eastern Turkey Mission. 

JONES, Dr. J. P., Madura —_— arrived in this 
country on furlough April 19. 

Roperts, REV. JAMEs H., left Boston April 27 en 
route for China, sailing from Vancouver on May 7. 

THOMPSON, Dr. W. L., and wife, sailed April 24 for 
their mission in West Central Africa. 

WILLARD, Miss CHARLOTTE R., sailed April 27 
for her station at Marsovan, Western Turkey. 





N. H. Chas. R. 


Personals 


ALLBRIGHT, WM. H., preached his eleventh anni- 
versary sermon at Pilgrim Ch., Dorchester, Mass., 
last Sunday. During the last year $10,000 has 
been raised toward payment of the debt. 

FENN, CHARLES H., Ch. of the Strangers, New 
York, N. Y., has removed to Tuckahoe for the 
summer, 

FREEMAN, HENRY A., has preached this winter at 
Ashland, Me., and among the lumber camps and 
mills in the vicinity, where he has been able to 
distribute much reading matter. 

Hoover, FRANCIS T., recently of Rushville, N. Y., 
will remove to Lockport, where he will rest for a 
time, after a continuous service in the ministry for 


38 years, 
Church Happenings 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y.—A Business Men’s Bible Class, 
with 30 charter members, has been organized in 
connection with the First Church of Binghamton, 
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N. Y., under the auspices of the Young Mén’s 
Club. Its method is announced as that of lecture- 
study and discussion. All shades of opinion are 
listened to, all reverent and earnest discussion is 
invited. Special themes for the next four weeks 
are: The Bible and Its Rivals—a glimpse at the 
sacred books of the world ; Who Wrote the Bible ; 
Is the Bible Inspired? Is It Inerrant? The 
Bible’s True Place in Today’s Thinking. 

RUTLAND, Mass.—A new feature which promises 
large results is a weekly noon meeting for children 
held at the home of the pastor. These children 
attend day school at the center of the town and 
for twenty minutes during their noon hour are 
gathered for Bible instruction. Between 35 and 
40 thus meet each Tuesday noon. Many homes 
are represented and a close grip is maintained on 
the young people by the pastor and his wife. 








GETTYSBURG, Luray, WASHING TON.—Under 


_the personally conducted tourist system of the 


Pennsylvania Railroad Company, a tour to Gettys- 
burg, Luray and Washington will leave Boston 
May17. Rate, covering carriage drives, admission 
to the Caverns, hotel accommodations, etc., Boston, 
$35, New York, $25. Itinerary of D. N. Bell, Tour- 
ist Agent, 205 Washington Street, Boston. 
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Silk Specials. 
5S SILK MAGNETS. 


5 pieces Black Taffeta — a 
50c. quality, for. . . 39c 

85 pieces Cheney’s reliable Wash Silks, 
choice colorings and combi- 5 5 
nations, a $1.00 quality, for Cc 

50 pieces Printed Satin Foulards, im- 
ported designs and colorings, confined 
to us, which we cannot dupli- 7 5 
cate, a regular $1.00 quality for Cc 





MILLINERY 


Untrimmed Hats 


We invite your inspection of our 
Untrimmed Straw Hats, in black, 
mais, brown, castor, navy and many 
others, the latest weaves and designs, 
actually worth 98¢., 


oly 59 











GILCHRIST @ CO. 


Winter through to Washington St., Boston 












wing 
and horse equipments, wi 
THE COLUMBUS CARRIAGE and cuanbin co., 


t the Profits 


of selling carriages, buggies and harness, 
Smee ~. “the Jobbes * and retailer are cut out. 





of each , mailed free. 
P. ©. Bex 778, Columbes, 0. 











iy SALESMEN AND 
oc AGENTS WANTED 
Baca APatse sully even: 
$8,000 siready sold. Demand 


eee eresty buys. 
Over the —— > 








FOR 23 YEARS 1900 


We have successfully treated 


CANCER 


THE agi s0 HILLS SANATORIUM 
has no rivals. pores case, and we will send pre- 
paid the most Penne my Mae tise on the subject of Cancer 
and Tumors ever [anne wee] and will refer you to persons 
ao 7° have successfully treated that were similarly 


DRS. W. E. BROWN & SON, No. Adams, Mass. 


HOOPING-GOUGH 
CROUP 


Roche’s Herbal coe eng gl 


The celebented and effectual out 
internal medi Propri Wet EDWAKD, rs Gon 
Queen Victoria. St. Le London, 


1877 





esale of 
E. Fougera & Co., 30 poab Senn | N.Y. 


The Trend of the 
Centuries 


By A. W. ARCHIBALD, D. D. Author of 


“The Bible Verified,” etc. Pp. 420. 
Net, $1.00, postpaid. 
A book for the twentieth century. A pic- 


a presentation of the 
istory of God’s Great Plan, 
Tennyson’s line, 


turesque and 
Unfolding in 
illustrating most effectivel 
“Yet I doubt not through the ages one in- 
creasing purpose runs.” ‘No one can read 
it and be a pessimist.”—Brockton Enterprise. 
“Dr. Archibald’s plan is to seize upon the 
historically essential features of an event or 
a personal career and point out their use by 
God in promoting human progr gress. He suc- 
ceeds admirably. His style is to be coveted 
for its clearness, directness, simplicity and 
finish.”— Davenport Republican. 


soston THe Pilgrim Press cuicaco 





Individual Communion 
SERVICES 


Approved Styles Reasonable Prices 
Sample set sent for trial. 


The Congregational Bookstores 
BOSTON and CHICAGO 
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The Business Outlook 


Weather conditions during the last week 
were unfavorable and adversely affected the 
distribution of general merchandise. It is to 
be noted, however, that there is a very strong 
undertone to the entire situation, and the pre- 
diction is probably safe that with more sea- 
sonable weather the position of nearly all 
markets will become rapidly buoyant. Nev- 
ertheless, even now in some directions activ- 
ity is most pronounced, as, for example, in 
iron and steel, where production seems to be 
taxed to its utmost capacity. Indeed, some 
talk is heard that the consumption will out- 
run the production. The unfavorable weather 
has worked to a particular disadvantage to 
the dry goods market, but improvement here 
may now be expected. For raw cotton the 
market has been quite irregular, and buyers 
seem to be adopting a waiting policy. Wool 
is steady, but here again the mills are waiting 
for the arrival of the new clip. Leather 
prices are somewhat more firm, and fall busi- 
ness in boots and shoes is reported quite large, 
with prices steady. Railway gross earnings 
continue to show material gains, even though 
they are compared with the enormous totals 
of a year ago. The best railway returns are 
those made by the Southwestern lines, and 
the Western and Southern roads are doing 
almost as well. 

The heavy bank clearings reflect the tre- 
mendous speculation now going on in Wall 
Street. All fear of tight money is now past 
and easy rates are looked for for some time to 
come. The past week has been a notable one 
in Wall Street, where the total transactions 
on the New York Stock Exchange continue to 
average about 2,000,000 shares a day. Prices 
of many stocks have broken all previous rec- 
ords, and bullish sentiment continues as con- 
fident as ever. 

The Boston stock market has been a trifle 
more quiet, but the tone has been very firm. 
Good opinion is that copper stocks are only 
halting fora spell, and that we are on the 
edge of a great boom here. 


Meetings atid vines to Come 


neo ne gg et MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, May 6, 
Speaker, Rev. C. "hs Di.smore; subject, 
oe Dante Would save a boul. 


CONGREGATIONAL ac AL Hd tet tog ig Ps Charities 
Building, New York, N.Y, Speaker, 
Rev. D. G. Downey, b. D. habjoce” My Sturdy Shorree? 
or, Some Literary ‘Friendships. 


MIDDLESEX SOUTH Asgeceseinn) Grae Ch., 8. Fra- 
mingham, Mass , May 7, 9.30 a 


OBERLIN SEMINARY Apastamnauean May 5-9. 
BROOKFIELD CONFERENCE, Brookfield, Mass , May 7, 8. 
NORFOLK CONFERENOK, Easton Center, Mass., May 7. 


WOMAN’s BOARD OF MISSIONS, semi-annual meeting, 
Union Ch., 8. Weymouth, Mass., May 22 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF CHARITIRS AND COR- 
RECTIONS, Washington, D. U., May 9-15. 


CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, Bos- 
ton, May 14-16. 


INTERNATIONAL MISSIONARY UNION, Clifton Sprin; 
N. Y., June 5-11. : — 
ee nh eA WORKERS’ CONFERENCE, Tusculum, Tenn., 


ay a yt JUBILEE CONVENTION OF Y. M.C. A., 
Boston, June 11-16. 

 coamrsdtenden CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR Conv nN 
Cincinnati, July 6-10. = 


Apewer BOARD FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS, Hartford, > 


NATIONAL COUNCIL, Portland, Me., Oct. 12-18. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Oak P. 1. 
Oct. 22-24. : seen sati 


SPRING STATE MEETINGS 








Kansas, ‘ Wichita, May 2- 
New Hampshire, Rech eee May 7s: 
Indiana, Fort Wayn May 14-16 
Ohio, Huntington, W. Va., May 1416 
neta, Gales' May 
Massachusetts, ieuevee”” May 21. 
owa Burl May 21 

30. Dakot Charlo’ May 21 
Michigan,a, Beresford, May 21. 
a Lansford, May 21-23 
New York, Walton, May 21-23 
pew) Island, Woonsocket, May 28, 29 
Vermont, oodstock, June 11-13 
Connecticut, New Haven, June 18,19 








Recommend the 

HUGH Mac RAE 7% Cumulative Pre- 

& CO. ferred Stocks of 

Cotton Mills in the 

BANKERS. South for safety and 

InvestMeNt |tor satisfactory in- 
Securities |terest returns. 

Wilmington, N.C.| Invite correspondence. 
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For Modern Homes! 


The Glenwood Home Grand Range, with asbestos 
lined oven and two oven shelves, bakes three rows 
of food evenly at once. It Makes Cooking Easy, 


The Glenwood Hot Water Heater 
is cast in one piece. It has no joint 
or water connection to leak or burn 
out, Write for handsome booklet to the 
Weir Stove Company, Taunton, Mass, 


"Don’t try to keep house without a GLENWOOD 











Investment of -your funds is 


We will gladly furnish 
full particulars 
as to cost and benefits. 





WRITE FOR INFORMATION. 





The. Prudential __. 
Insurance 
Company 

of America 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President 
HOME OFFICE Newark, N J. 





The First Mission of Life Insurance 


is to provide for the future protection of your family. The Profitable 


both under either the Ordinary or Industrial Policies as issued by 


THE PRUDENTIAL 





the second. You may benefit by 


PRUDENTIAL 


P@HAS THE 
STRENGTH OF 
GIBRALTAR 














% Per Month en % 
earanael Pay 
THE WHITE SAND OlL COMPANY 


Capital 

West Vir on > sg great oil fields of 

pouse masylvantay - Virginia and Ohio. 
LLS NOW PRODUCING 

the h oss ade Da Yin the world. No experiment. 
pane and indorsed by Cleveland business men and 
bankers. A limited number of oe} par value $1.00 
each, how daered at 25 cents per sh The Cleveland 
mpaby are ae agents jag ‘the White Sand 


or iculars ares 
EVEL AND FINA 
8 Garfield Building, cleveland, 0. 


WESTERN 


MORTCGACES 


and FORECLOSED LANDS 
Bought for Cash. 


CHAS. E. GIBSON, 45 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


Finance 
Oil Company... 





High Grade Iowa Bonds. 
We offer $12,500 


Estherville, Ia., 5*¢% Water and 
Electric Light Bonds, 


Due 1914. at 120 and interest, yielding over 34 per 
cent. net. Estherville is a prosperous city, and is the 
county seat of Emmet County. 
Wire orders at our expense. 
HARRY B. POWELL & CO.,, 
Woodstock, Vermont. 


% SAFE INVESTMENTS 


in Missouri Mortgages on Improved Farms 


I have invested in the past twelve years 
without loss of princi or interest. Satisfactory 
— references and fuil information furnished. 








WM. R. COMPTON, Macon, Missouri. 








™-e 
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The opportunities for money making 
offered just now to those who will buy 
Chicago réal estate are better than they 
have been in the past decade. 

The increase in the value of land 
which always. comes with growth in 
population, and commercial develop- 
ment, has been added to the land but 
not to the prices: not generally to the 
prices. 

The opportunity is practically as 
good for the man who can invest a little: 
by the month, if need be, as for the man 
who can invest a good deal. Our plan 
of investment makes it as good. 


If you can undertake a small invest- 


ment now, on generous terms, let us” 


know what you want to.do. The most 
we can do about it will be to give you 
the facts, as they apply to your require- 
ments; and our advice in making the in- 
vestment. The truth about it is enough 
for us; or for you. With your facts 


before us, and our facts and advice be- 


‘fore you, you will know what to do. 


We shall be pleased to send you figures showing profits 
from an investment similar to the one we would 
probably offer you, sent postage free upon request. 


CAMPBELL INVESTMENT COMPANY 
100 La Salle Street, Chicago 


72) 
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Has that Creamy Feeling 


so characteristic of Williams’ Shaving Soaps, and so delightful to 


all who have delicate skins. 


Prepared with two perfumes, Haw- 


thorn and Violet. Send for booklet of prize-winning photographs 
of the Jersey Cream Photographic Contest-—FREE. 


Address Dep. G THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO.  Gtastoatury, Conn, 



















* PAPA's 
SHIRT 


is made of 


west 
] mast : 
di Shirts at 
leading 
men’s fur- 
nishers’, 
muslin at 
jobbers’ & 
retailers’. 


eo \ 36.41, 
a? 8645 
[~~~ inches 
TREAT & CONVERSE, Agua tet tae beedtias, 
79 & 81 Worth Street, New York 


Boston °° PHILADELPHIA BALTIMORE 
Cuicaco °*.. St. Lovis 














Pure rubber rolls make 


Horseshoe Brand Wringers 
last longer and wring more evenly and «irier 
than any other brand. They save the clothes 
and buttons. 

Our name warrants the life of every roll and 
on. + mga has the Horseshoe Guarantee 
al ed. 


The Patent Improved Guide Board 
does away with hand s) reading 
Mirth-provoking novelty “Ia 
RUBBER,” free on postal request. Address 
Dept. 18, THE AMERICAN WRINGER CO. 
99 Chambers St., New York. 
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Items of Interest 


The press of Berlin is busy discusgip 
the rise and growth of Christian Scieng 
in the Prussian capital. “An inroag ot 
Anglo-Saxon Protestantism,” the Krey 
Zeitung calls it. : 

Rhode Island is fast gaining unfor. 
tunate fameas a state where divorces are 
ground out expeditiously. Following ig 
the statement of facts: 1897, 372; 1898, 
400; 1899, 412; 1900, 466. 

The elevation of Sebastian Martinelli, 
Archbishop of Ephesus, papal delegate 
resident in Washington, D. C., to the post 
of cardinal must lead to the selection of 
a successor in the place at Washington 
soon. 

The Protestant missionaries in Japan 
are organizing, raising funds and devising 
programs for a joint evangelistic cam. 
paign. Japan is not to be left out in any 
general movement like the twentieth cen. 
tury evangelistic movement. 

A statue in honor of Gen. Henry V, 
Lawton, recently killed in the Philip. 
pines, is to be erected at Indianapolis, 
It will be the work of Daniel C. French, 
who designed the Garfield Memorial a 
Philadelphia, the Minute Man at Concord, 
the Richard M. Hunt Memorial in New 
York and many others. 

A representative committee of Boston's 
musicians, lovers of music and friends of 
art have organized to contribute and 
forward funds for the erection in Milan 
of a statue of Verdi, the great Italian 
composer and good man. Subscriptions 
may be sent to Mr. Montgomery Sears, 
Sears Building, Boston. 

Pressure brought to bear by Protestant 
and Roman Catholic clergy has induced 
Emperor William of Germany to with- 
draw from a philanthropic institution a 
Wusterhausen mosaic portraits purport- 
ing to be of St. Elizabeth and her hu:- 
band, which in reality were portraits of 
the emperor and empress. 

By a vote of 225 to 147 the British 
House of Commons has again defeated 
Mr. Balfour’s scheme for a state-aided 
Roman Catholic university in Ireland 
It will be a long time before other British 
Protestants attain unto Mr. Balfour's 
degree of toleration and willingness to 
put the exchequer and Catholicism in 
touch one with the other. 

Anti-clerical outbreaks in Spain and 
Portugal increase in number and fre 
quency, and show that the masses of 
most of the Latin countries are in earnest 
in opposing the orders. The recent ac 
tion of the French in legislating against 
the orders is symptomatic of a more gel- 
eral movement, so inclusive in its scope 
and so resolute in its purpose that the 
Pope has recently uttered his wail of de- 
spair of “society’s preservation in good 
health. 





Education © 


President Eliot, just home from a six 
months’ rest in the Bermudas, is out with 
a strong denunciation of the practices of 
the secret societies in initiating men. 

Hon. Wayne McVeagh, LL. D.., of Pent- 
sylvania and Prof. George Santayana of 
Harvard University are to be orator and 
poet at the Phi Beta Kappa celebration 


{ at Harvard University this year. 


The members of the university coul- 
cil of Leland Stanford, Jr., University, 
thirty-seven in number, after full inves 
tigation, have just issued a formal in- 
dorsement of Presdent Jordan’s course 
in dealing with Prof. E. A. Ross. Ac#- 
demic freedom in no way was assailed 
by his course, say they. Professor Ross 
has been elected a professor in the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, and has been iD- 
vited to lecture at Harvard University 





next year. 
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Men and Their Opinions 


Signor Zarnardelli, Italian premier, has 
ust acted as arbitrator between striking 
Genoe-e dock laborers and shipowners. 
fis decision was against the laborers. 


Prof. William M. Ramsay, D.C. Lo 
LL. D., has just started for Asia Minor 
to make @ special study of the sites of 
the seven churches in Asia, relative to 
yhich he will write upon his return. 


fx-United States minister to Turkey, 
Mr. Oscar S. Straus, is the new president 
of the American Social Science Associa- 
tin. As he is a Jew, this choice shows 
that there is no anti-Semitism among 
American social scientists. 


Francis de Pressensé, foreign editor of 
the Temps, a very eminent French Prot- 
estant, in a letter to The Speaker, an- 
nounces his adhesion to the Socialist 
party in France rather than to the Lib- 
eral party, in which he was trained. 


Congressman Tayler of Ohio, who came 
nto prominence in the contest to unseat 
Congressman Roberts of Utah, the polyg- 
amist, announces that he will make uni- 
form divorce legislation his specialty 
during the remainder of his public life. 
Every congressman would do well to have 
a moral hobby of this sort. 


The London Missionary Society is re- 
joicing over the fact that its missionaries 
have secured perfect title to property in 
the city of Changsha in Hunan province, 
China, The veteran missionary, Griffith 
John, writes to the Christian World 
(London) that the opening up of Chang- 
sha means the opening of the entire 
province to Protestant workers. 


That Jeremiah Evarts, secretary of the 
American Board of Commissioners of 
Foreign Missions, a pioneer in organized 
charity and molder of public opinion 
in the United States, was a greater man 
than his famous son, William M. Evarts, 
recently deceased, is the contention of 
Rev. Dr. L. W. Bacon, in an article on 
The Greater Evarts in the Sunday School 
Times. 


Hon. H. A. Rucker, collector of internal 
revenue for the district of Georgia, is a 
Negro who studied at Atlanta University. 
His administration of the office is such as 
to put him at the head of the Federal list 
for efficiency ; and this fact has probably 
saved him from removal from the office 
in the fight which is now. being made to 
induce the Administration to name a 
white man for the place. 


The appointment of Rev. Dr. William 
H. O'Connell, now rector of the Amer- 
ican College (Roman Catholic) at Rome, 
48 bishop of the diocese of Portland, Me., 
to succeed Bishop Healy, recently de- 
ceased, will give to the Roman Catholic 
Church in New England a scholarly and 
progressive administrator of diocesan af- 
fairs. He graduated from the public 
schools of Lowell, Mass., and thus began 
his career of learning under what Roman 
Catholics are wont to call “ godless ”’ 
auspices, as many another eminent Roman 
Catholic in this eountry has done. 


Abbé Renard, professor at Ghent Uni- 
versity, a member of the Belgian Acad- 
emy of Sciences and honorary doctor of 
the Universities of Dublin and Edin- 
burgh, has just left the Jesuit order and 
the Roman Catholic Church. He says: 


A breath of fresh life is passing over 
the human intelligence. Ideas which for 
centuries have dominated the conscience 
we giving place to a larger and truer con- 
ception of reality. Science moves on, 
and each one of its conquests is a decisive 
bow at the supernatural. I claim, late 
it is true, but with all the force of my 
Conscience as an honest man, my right to 
iberty. If my resolution does not com- 
mand your admiration, I am, at any rate, 
sure that between the unbelieving priest 
and the man who wishes to be sincere 
your esteem will not hesitate. 
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We have no agents or branch stores. All orders should be sent direct to us. 


New Suits ana Skirts for Summer 


HE styles for Summer are decidedly pretty and dis- 
tinctly new—entirely different from anything shown 
heretofore. Is it not worth your while to write for our 
new Catalogue and a selected line of samples of the ma- 
terials from which we make our suits and skirts? A large 
number of the readers of this*paper are our regular 
patrons, but perhaps you have never had a garment from 
us. May we not mail you our Catalogue and Samples? 
Remember that we keep no ready-made garments, but 
make everything especially to order. Prices this season 
are lower than ever before. The garment which we make 
you must fit and give satisfaction—if not, send it back and 
we will refund your money. Success to us means pleas- 
ing you. 
Our Catalogue illustrates : 
e 
New Suits, inay varstins of te gg 
$8 up 


prevailing fashions, from Paris models, - 


Silk-Lined Suits, acsicss inca $15 up 


throughout with fine taffeta silk, - - - 
* Well hanging skirts in 
New Skirts, Spring-weight mate- A 
rials. Many stylesand colors, - - - up 
Plaid back 


Rainy-Day Skirts, .. p pies’ 
ro 


* Models to prevail dur- 
Wash Skirts, ing the coming Sum- 
mer. All the popular wash skirting mate- 4 3 
rials are represented, - - - - - up 


Pretty, com- 


Wash Dresses, fortable frocks 
for the warm weather—for “every day” or 
state oceagiong, -  - (= -+.-+ « = $4 up 


Traveling Suits and Skirts, Golf Skirts, 
Taffeta Jackets, Etc. 


We Pay Express Charges Everywhere. 


The Catalogue and Samples tell you all you want to know 
about our garments; they will be sent free for the asking— 
promptly, too. 


“THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO.,119 & 121 West 23d St, New York 











Austin Pipe Organs 





‘THE radical improver ent in the Austin System consists 
in the absolutely perfect supply of wind under all con- 
ditions, which is secured by using one large air-tight room 
filled with air under pressure, the pipes standing on bars 
directly over this body of air. 
Very prominent organists also pronounce the AUSTIN 
TONE, particularly the reeds and diapasons, as of the 
finest quality. Be BB POO A 











Austin Organ Company 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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From the New York Tritune 


The Federal Lock 


Has this grist been wholly a Western prod- 
uct? -No! There are old Eastern common- 
wealths which have been quite as notorious 
offenders against decency. 


The recent Federal Supreme Court decision ° 


applies to them? Certainly. 
The Supreme Court decree invalidates the 


gp, VALID ONLY WHEN 
rie (S OBTAINED 11 





marriages of many couples who now flatter 
themselves that they are legally wed? It does. 
In some cases the innocent must suffer 
with the guilty? They must. 
Why? Because such is the way of law, 
natural and moral. 
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Soap Powder 
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IODIDE OF IRON 


for ANAEMIA,POORNESS of the BLOOD, 
CONSTITUTIONAL WEAKNESS 
SCROFULA, Etc. 
None genuine unless signed ‘‘BLANCARD" 
ALL DRUGGISTS, 
\ E. FOUGERA&CO.,N. Y. Agts. pean 
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A man whose feet are really shod with the 
preparation of the gospel does not hesitate to 
use them in that gospel’s service. The aged 
Bishop F. D. Huntington of Central New 
York recently walked four miles after twi- 
light along country roads to keep an appoint- 
ment. Considering the fact that he is eighty- 
two years old, it is evident that when he was 
made bishop he desired a good work. 








Marriages 





The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents. 





THOMPSON—HILL—In Boston, April 25, by Rev. 
Henry O. Hannum, assistant minister of Old South 
Church, and Rev. 8. H. Thompson, D. D., of Red Bank, 
N. J., father of the groom, Dr William MclIlwain 

~~ Thempson of Chicago and Anna Carruth, daughter of 

the late Hamilton A.drews Hill of Boston, 





Deaths 
The charge for notices of deaths 1s twenty-five cents. 


additional line ten cents, counting eight words toa line. 
money should be sent with the notice. 





Each 
The 





AHNSTROM—In Minneapolis, Minn., March 30, Rev. 
Jonas M. Ahnstrom, pastor Swedish Temple ¢h., in 
that city. 

ALLEN—In W. 
Simeon O. Allen. A 
Seminary, from the la 


Springfield, Mass., April 22., Rev. 
raduate of Yale College and 
r in 1869, he had held pastor- 

ates in Lansing and Pontiac, Mich., Wallingford, Ct., 
and Blandford, Mass. In 1890 he ret’red from active 
service and has since resided in W. Springfield. 

BENJAMIN—In W. Somerville, Mass., April 29, Edith 
Grace, daughter of Mr, and Mrs. W. W. Benjamin, 
aged 16 yrs , 3 mos., 14 dys. 

BURR—Entered into rest at_ Newton Highlands, April 
25, Mary Elizabeth, wife of William H. Burr, and daugh- 
ter of the late Rev. Asa Bullard. 

COLE—In W. Boxford, April 6, Mary H., widow of Wil- 
liam R. Cole, aged 77 yrs., postmaster there for nearly 
twenty years. 

DAWES-—In Pittsfield, Mass., April 15, Electa S., wife 
of Henry L. Dawés, aged 79 yrs. 

KING—In Abington, Mass., April 29, Deacon John 
Avery King, aged 78 yrs. 

MERRILL—In Portland, Me., March 25, Deacon Horatio 
Merrill, aged 82 yrs., 10 mos. 


MRS. MARY C. PHIPPS 
The widow of Rev. William Phipps, after a few days’ 
illness in a daughter’s home in Prospect, Ct., finished her 
long earthly life of ve years. 
She retained her physical and mental powers to a re- 
d happy in being helpful in Ly 


4 American B of Missions 
was organized, she ever rejoiced in watching the progress 
of missions. 

Loving and beloved, her quiet presence was a benedic- 
tion to those around her. 





WICKLESS, 
VALVELESS, 


No. 2 Junior. Price, $8.00. 


Reservoir Holds 1 Gallon. 





THE AUTOMATIC 


Blue Flame Oilstove 


The Wonder for Women! 


Made in 8 Styles 
and Sizes. 


Prices range from 


$5 to $16.50. 


ASK YOUR DEALER OR WRITE US 
for additional information regard- 
ing our Big 4 Wickless, Blue Flame 
Oilstoves. 


FREIGHT PREPAID WITHIN LIMITS. 


Height, 16 in. Two Powerful Burners. Top, 16 x 25} in. 


CENTRAL OIL AND GAS STOVE CO., 217 Sehool St, GARDNER, MASS. 














Established 1859. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


Funeral = 
= Undertakers = 
=and Embalmers = 


2326 & 2328 Washington St. 


Open Day and Night. . . « 
+ « « Telephone, Roxbury 72 or 73. 








Personal attention given to every detail. § - 
Chapel and other special rooms connected with 
establishment. Competent persons in attend- 
ance day and night, 














A Ferruginous Tonic 
Pleasant to the taste ; aoueen one and 
oroughly in all f S' ies, 
“s Koeeale and Fonreces of the Blood. 
92 rue brouct 
PARIS | 


E. Fougera & Co. 
Agents, N.Y 
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The W. H. M. A. at Attleboro 


Despite the unceasing rain and the out- 

ward dreariness of the day, there was an 
assemble of about two hundred at the semi- 
qpnual conference of the W. H. M. A. in At- 
tleboro, Mass., April 24. Delegations were 
present from Boston, Providence, Taunton, 
Pawtucket, Fall River, Woonsocket, Walpole, 
Mansfield, Forest Hills, Dedham and other 
places. Sunny daffodils and stately callas 
lightene'| the interior of the old Second 
Church. 
Mrs. William Blodgett, the newly elected 
president, was in the chair. Mrs. Angelia 
Carpenter of Attleboro in her welcome gave 
the animus of the gathering in the words, 
“Provoke one another to good works.” 

There was a notable absence of discussion, 
and the half-dozen addresses of the two ses- 
sions were distinguished not so much for the 
philosophy or the theory of home missions as 
for their graphic exposition of the practical 
side of the work ftself and the character and 
conditions of the workers in the field. This 
was largely due to the recent return of Mrs. 
Alice West of Worcester and Miss Miriam 
Woodberry from a considerable tour of the 
South, in which they visited seventeen mis- 
sion stations, and to the presence of Mrs. 
T.H. Leavitt, recent president of the W. H. 
M. Union of Nebraska. 

Mrs. West’s thoughtful remarks bore chiefly 
on the political, social and civil deprivations 
of the Negro and the encouraging results of 
Christian education. Miss Woodberry brought 
dearly before the minds of the listeners an 
idea of the invigorating influence of the 
A. M. A. work among the mountaineers. 

The inspiration of these two recitals seemed 
to prove again the value of sending visitors 
who are not only thoughtful and close ob- 
servers, but who can tell clearly and concisely 
what they have seen. 

The home mission work in Nebraska, where 
drought deprives many of the comforts of life, 
where money is always scarce, pastors’ sal- 
aries average $400 to $600, and where two- 
thirds of the 205 Congregational churches of 















‘field was presented through messages from 


_ who declared we must bring to bear a twofold 
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the state are supported by the C. H. M.S., 
was the theme of Mrs. T. H. Leavitt’s in- 
structive talk. 

Mrs. Louise Kellogg, secretary, in the Mid- 
year Retrospect, announced a total enrollment 
of 304 auxiliaries, 143 Young People’s Socie- 
ties and fifty-two contributing C. E. Societies. 
The gifts of Eliot Church, Newton, and Cen- 
tral Church, Boston, of $1,000 each to the 
pledged work and a contribution of $500 to |_ 
the Diamond Jubilee Fund of the C. H. M. S. 
were given special mention. The work in the 


missionaries in the West and Northwest. 

This touch with missionaries was further 
emphasized by Miss Bertha Shepard, superin- 
tendent of junior work, in her excellent de- 
scription of the children’s special mission- 
aries among the Eskimos in Alaska, the In- 
dians in Nebraska, the Mexicans in New 
Mexico and the lumber camps of Wisconsin. 

How to train the boys and girls who are the 
makers of the new century was the subject of 
a fine address by Mrs. James L. Hill of Salem, 


influence—religious and humanitarian. 

That the best investment is the gospel of 
Christianity put into human life was the con- 
clusion of Mrs. C. M. Lamson’s logical and 
uplifting address, which fittingly capped the 
exercises of the day. If one wants to make a 
good investment, he must look for something 
that the world needs. Christian men and 
women are what the world needs most. 

Pe Sy 





The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, May 5-11. The Progress of Christian 


Character. 1 Cor. 13: 9-13; 2 Pet. 1: 1-11; 

3: 14-18. 

Must there be progress? How far are the signs 
of it alike for all? Is the degree of progress or 


that of attainment more important ? 
(See prayer meeting editorial.) 
Missionary Topic, The Problems of South 
Africa. Ps. 72: 1-19. 





















































Oil Stove 






















Look for this 
seal on the end 
of the package. 


Do you know what the 
‘‘In-er-seal’’ trade mark de- 
sign means on a package of 
biscuit or wafers? Have you 
realized that the ‘‘In-er-seal 
Patent Package ’’ isthe greatest 
step toward absolutely pure 
food? It means that damp, 
dust and odor no longer have 
any effect on the most delicate 
biscuit, crackers or wafers. 


When you order Soda Biscuit, 
Graham Biscuit, Vanilla Wafers, 
Ginger Snaps, Oatmeal Biscuit 
or Milk Biscuit, insist on getting 
those which come in the “In-er- 
seal Patent Package.’’ Don’t take 
a substitute. Look for the “In- 
er-seal”’ trade mark design at the 
end of the box. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY. 

































From Monday to Saturday—at every 
turn in the kitchen work—a Wickless 
Blue Flame Oil Stove will save labor, 
time and expense—and keep the cook 


comfortable. 


a 


MTs sa 


No bulky fuel to prepare 
or carry, no waiting for the fire to come 


up or die down; a fraction of the expense 


of the ordinary stove. A 


Wickless 


BLUE FLAME 








will boil, bake, broil or fry better than a 
coal stove. It is safe and cleanly—can 
not become greasy, can not emit any 


odor. 


Made in several sizes, from one 


burner to five. If your dealer does not 
have them, write to nearest agency of 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY. 
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LITHIA WATER —— 


TABLE WATER, 
pure and underiled, 
possessing all the attributes 
Ol a sparhting ard exhilarating 
Leverage, cormbined with medicinal 
valities whose action (s mild hut rrost 
elective, [t has no egual 
WN all leading PHotels, Clubs and Cafes. 


WITH ALL DEALERS 


As a 
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““STAYING QUALITIES.” 


People won’t be humbugged forever. It is getting to 
be ‘open | well known that Quaker Oats is better than 
meat to build up the athlete’s muscles and sustain him 
in extreme exertion. Quaker Oats gives “staying qual- 
ities.” What the athletic trainer has learned, the great 
public — the poate who do things —is beginning to 
understand. he best breakfast porridge in the world 
is made from Quaker Oats, besides this daily use clever 
housekeepers have learned that Quaker Oats also makes 
wholesome and delicious Bread, Muflins, Cakes, Soups 
At Grocers in 2-lb. packages. 

Our Cereal Cook Book, edited % rs. Rorer, gives hundreds of delightful 
innovations and various recipes. rite for it. We send it free. 
THE AMERICAN CEREAL Co., M inock Building, Chicago, Il. 





and Puddings. 
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Cold Storage 
For Furs 


We have unequaled facilities for the Cold 
There 
is but one scientific method —Cold Storage. 


Storage of Furs and all other fabrics. 


Every furrier will admit to you that cold stor- 
age is the best method for preserving furs. 
Pure, cold, dry air—at once a GERMICIDE 
and PRESERVATIVE. Adds to the beauty 
and prolongs the life of all furs. No destruc- 
tive beatings or foul-smelling and unwholesome 
No tedious “airings” required before 
A method 


for preserv- 


drugs. 
your furs can be worn in the Fall. 
at once hygienic and economical 





ing Clothing and all other fabrics against 
moths and germs. We fully insure the goods 
up to the limit of your valuation. 


PRICES VERY REASONABLE. 


SHEPARD, NORWELL & CO. 


BOSTON 





EVENING SILKS THAT ARE MADE 








Balance of season’s importation of the Paris | 





house of Atuyer, Bianchini & Ferier, one of 





the Paris houses on which the most celebrated 
dressmakers in Paris, London, New York and } 
Boston rely for their rarest goods. 





This offering is in single dress lengths of 
rich Satin Foulards, worth $4.50 to $7.50 a } 
yard. We shall offer them at about one-half | 


RICHEST FRENCH SUMMER AND 


the price at which they are usually sold. 

ALSO— A lot of Printed Twilled Foulards, 
in neat designs and good assortment of colors, 
mostly dark grounds, with white figures, value 
75 cents, our price 


48 Cents 


R.H. STEARNS & C0. | 


BOSTON 




















